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virtuosity of 18th century 
Philadelphia cabinetmakers: 
Rittenhouse Square by Henredon. 
A resplendent collection of dining, 
bedroom and accent pieces in 
smooth, rich mahogany. Crisp, 
intricate carving is the hallmark of 
this classic group. Delicate } wvers, 
figures and foliage; graceful shells 
and leaves. Cabriole legs, lion’s paws, 
claw-and-ball and drake’s feet. 
You’re invited to feast upon our 
wealth of tables and chairs, servers 
and buffets, consoles and armoires 
—incomparable expressions of 
English elegance and American 
independence. For the brochure, 
send $4.00 to Henredon, Dept. 
A79, Morganton, North Carolina 
28655. For the dealer nearest you, 
please call 1-800-444-3682. 


Rittenhouse Square Collection by 


ME NREDON 
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cover: The Scandinavian technique 

of rosemaling enlivens the paneled dining 
room of the McNeil residence in Lake Tahoe, 
Nevada. Interior design by Valerian Rybar and 
Jean-Frangois Daigre. Photography by 

Mary E. Nichols. See page 84. 
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Original concepts, meticulously executed. 


He burst upon the literary 
scene with an immediate best- 
seller, The Day of the Jackal. 

Four more have flowed 
from his two-decade-old type- 
writer since then. Today, he is 
one of the world’s most widely 
read authors. 

Frederick Forsyth is aman 
ordained by both natural gifts 
and life experience to create 


Day-Date, Oyster Perpetual and President are trademarks 
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Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Inc., Dept. 689, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5385. 
© 1986 Rolex Watch US.A., Inc. 


high-tension adventure novels. 

He joined the R.A.F at 
seventeen and soon became one 
of Britain's youngest fighter 
pilots. For eight drama-filled 
years, he reported on military 
and diplomatic confrontations 
for B.B.C. and Reuters. 

Today, at his London home, 
Forsyth alternately plots his in- 
tricate books and crafts articles, 
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short stories and film scripts. 

A writer of Frederick 
Forsyth’ stature is more than 
ordinarily sensitive to the ac- 
complishment represented by 
the creation of a work that 
endures. 

Explanation enough for 


his choice of a classic | 


timepiece. 
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Rolex. 
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Perpetual in 18kt gold with matching Prestdent bracelet. 


D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York NY 10022, 212 355 4012 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington DC. To the Trade 
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And... Grohe’s Ladylux is ready to work. 
Replace the Dual Pattern Pull-Out Spray Head with 

the Brush Spray to gently clean fine crystal and 

china... or the Scraper Spray for dirty pots and (™ 


..and the Filter Head for improving the quality 
crn et drinking water. 

Form and function for the kitchen... 

| is available in a variety of color choices. 


“Send:$1, 00 for a copy of Grohe’s 


j drich Grohe, West German 
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AKER ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE COLLECTION. The inspiration 

for the collection comes from 17th and 18th Century designs. This is furniture 

that might have been found in the manor houses of the English countryside, but it 

will look equally at home in contemporary interiors. Rustic and sturdy in presence, 

the furniture is created from warm, handsomely grained oak that is skillfully an- 
Hiqued. Baker craftsmanship is showcased in period details such as raised star overlays an 
Gothic arches. You are invited to send $7.50 fora color catalogue. 





The English Country House 


Collection may be seen in the 





” following showrooms through 
nae your interior designer or 

® eur® architect. Baker Furniture, Dept. 
645, 1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand 
Rapids, MI 49505. Showrooms in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, 
High Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy and 
Washington D.C. 
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AMERICAN OS TY Lo 


OUR NEW AMERICAN ORIGINALS 
ARE MADE UNDER THE WATCHFUL 
EYE AND THE STEADY HAND OF 
PERFECTIONISTS. WE PROUDLY 
FASHION, IN LIMITED QUANTITIES, 
UNIQUE FURNISHINGS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TO THOSE-WHO APPRECIATE 

THE BEST, TO THOSE WHO CAN 
ACCEPT No LESS, WE OFFER THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO INVEST IN 
EXCELLENCE WHICH WILL ENDURE. 








MCrnig & Company 


@ AB ODN ETM A KOESR:S 


911 LADY STREET COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 29201 803-254-5994 
AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
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The! big, elegant Rai and THE BMW 7-SERIES. ANEW zine calls a BMW Z-Series t 
Duesenber gs from the GOLDEN AGE OF MOTORING FOR THOSE kind of automobile | 
20's and 30’s combined luxury, WHO MISSED THE FIRST ONE, that Bugatti would build if ht 
performance, and prestige in a way that simply _ created “a twenty-first century Royale” 
hasnt been seen in the decades since. From its flawless body panels toa sculpture¢ 

So it isa tribute indeed when Automobile Mag- engine that mechanics have waited in line just t 


© 1988 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo egistered 








F. 


a Semel 

: “THESANTABARBARARACQUETANDPOLOCLUB. = i is 
at, this car is crafted to almost otherworldly have smooth-riding mastery of “the most com- 
Jards. And that craftsmanship is focused on _ plete luxury sedan money can buy” (Automobile). 
nd: to provide the most undistracted, enjoy- The cars of motoring’s first golden age are in 
driving experience available today. museums now. But your BMW dealer can 
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the hush of its leather interior, your needs arrange a test drive of their successor. 
ipated by an unseen staff of computers, you THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 





At Mill House of Woodbury, we know there’s 
no such thing as the only game in town. 


Made in about 1750, this extraordinary English mahogany table encourages a 
variety of diversions—cards, backgammon, checkers, chess, or the board game of 
your choice. And when you're done, the table—like any good friend—hides your 

secret vices with finesse. : 


Mill House Antiques 


1964 | TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHOICE _1989 
Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 














COWTAN & TOUT 


Ace Ralice Avenue) NY 10022 (212) 753-4488 Through interior designers and»architects. 
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Has your 
Private Banker 
lost direction? 








Some Private Bankers try to 
be all things to their clients. 
At Credit Suisse, we're more 
focused. 


Our conservative philosophy 
dictates that we strictly concen- 
trate on our clients’ financial 
well-being. This is our highest 
priority. We avoid the specula- 
tive, the fast and flashy, and 
low-quality investments. By 
favoring safety over risk, both 
for ourselves and our Clients, 
Credit Suisse has climbed to 
the ranks of the strongest 
banks in the world. 


If you are ready for a bank that 
takes your money seriously, 
learn more about Credit Suisse 
Calibre Private Banking services: 
Global Portfolio Management, 
US and Foreign Investments, 
Precious Metals, Credit arrange- 
ments and more. For details, 
call Credit Suisse in New York at 
(212) 612-8543 or write to us. 
































The Swiss have a way with money, 










sh Oe he ret 
CREDIT SUISSE 
PRIVATE BANKING 


100 Wall Street, New York, NY 10005 











The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Your article on Opus 40 in the March 
1989 issue brought back old memo- 
ries. In the hot summer of 1947 I 
served a working fellowship under 
sculptor Harvey Fite in Highwood- 
Woodstock, New York. Anothef art 
student and I helped Harvey Fite 
work on his forty-year obsession. Fite 
was an energetic worker, lifting 
heavy stones and putting to shame 
those of us who were half his age. On 
my way to New York that summer I 
met a pretty girl in the LaSalle Street 
Train Station in Chicago. We became 
great friends, and this year marks our 
fortieth wedding anniversary. I think 
Brendan Gill has given an eloquent 
portrayal of Opus 40 and its beauty. 
Charles ]. Frumet 
Glenview, Illinois 


On behalf of the board of trustees 
of Opus 40, I am writing to thank 
Brendan Gill and Architectural Digest 
for your fine article. Your readers 
may visit Opus 40 for themselves. 
Saugerties is only one hundred miles 
north of New York City, and well 
worth the trip. The grounds are open 
May 1 through October 31, week- 
days 10-4, Sunday 12-5, and closed 
Tuesday; Saturdays are reserved for 
concerts and other special events. A 
program and brochure may be ob- 
tained by calling 914-246-3400, or by 
writing Opus 40 Inc., 7480 Fite Road, 
Saugerties, New York 12477. 
Kathleen Wade 
Executive Director, Opus 40 
Saugerties, New York 


A number of years ago I looked at and 
rejected the sadly ruined apartments 
in an otherwise splendidly situated 
old building in Georgetown. Later, in 
passing, I often wondered what was 
behind that voluptuously festooned 
veranda, and I was gratified to see 
such delight installed in a gutted shell 
(“Anglo-Indian Impressions,” March 
1989). With nothing to work with but 
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his talent and spectacular thirteer 
foot ceilings, Anthony P. Browne h 
created a masterpiece. 
Parker T. Hallbe 

Paris, Franc 


















I want to thank you for having don 
such a beautiful job on Cher (Visits 
March 1989). I think the photograph 
of her home were sensational. 
James Henderse 

Graterford, Pennsylvarti 





































Grand opera on the scale of cham be 
music may keep reluctant patron 
awake, but just sitting closer to the 
noise won’t make any new converts 
Mr. Stockdale (Architectural Digesi 
Travels, “Britain’s Pavilion Opera, 
March 1989) seems to be one of tho 
well-intentioned but misguided souls 
who think an opera is merely a play 
in which the actors sing, preferably 
in a foreign language, instead o 
talk—an absurdity on the face of it. 
Grand opera takes stories from the 
National Enquirer with dialogue from 
Dick and Jane and transforms the 
through the magic of glorious music 
into something larger than life that 
can’t be contained in a drawing room 
—no matter how diligent the attempt. 
Russell Smith) 

Naples, Florida 
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I was surprised and delighted to see 
John Updike’s “Spat” (March 1989) 
in a magazine devoted to “fine inte- 
rior design.” Too often design maga- 
zines exclude the kinds of experience: 
that make design, architecture and 
houses come to life. After all, there is 
more to the art of living than fabric 
and furniture. The fact that you see 
fiction as an appropriate part of your 
editorial content, along with excellent 
coverage of the current design world, 
is exhilarating. Other publications 
could benefit from your example. 
Katharine Reynolds 
Los Angeles, California 
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Our activities take you as far 
as an ancient Mayan temple in a lush A ! 
tropical forest. Or take you exploring far 
away island cities unchanged by time. , 
Though ouractivities are byno | 


means limited to our ports of call. On our ships weve set up more of a sports program than even the wildes , 
sports enthusiasts could handle. On board youll find everything from snorkeling to skeet shooting. 
And we havent forgotten those of you whose idea ofa pleasurable vacation is to exercise your min¢ 





more than your body. For you weve planned leisurely days of effortless fun. Days of backgammon tournamie! 


rs ‘Seaward)Southward, Stanward, Skyward, Sunward ll, The Norway. Ships’ Registry: Bahamas, ©1989 Norwegian Cruise Line. 
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wine tastings, and lectures by some of 
the biggest names in sports. 
Yet this is really only part of 
the reason our ships are known as 
@ the Norwegian Cruise Line Pleasure 


. But youll see much, much more by simply calling us at 1-800-262-4NCL for our free fleet brochure. 


Over the years weve always given our passengers more cruise for their money. NORWEGIAN 
turally they've come to expect more from us. Which leaves us no choice but to CRUISE LINE 
searching for new activities. Even if we have to reach back 1500 years to find them. The Pleasure Ships. 
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MILANO 
VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 27 / E 
TEL. 02 / 709 109 - 783 574 





































U.S. AGENT 


CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS LTD. 


NEW YORK 

225, EAST 57 STREET - PHONE 212 / 37 3700 
CONTRACT DIVISION 

IDCNY 30-20 THOMSON AVENUE 

LLC, PHONE 212 / 3713705-3704 

TELEX 666243 CAMIMPORT 


MIAMI - FLORIDA i 
180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 

CONTRACT DIVISION 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 


DCOTA - FLORIDA 
DCOTA SUITE B-346 
DANIA. FLORIDA 33004 
PHONE 305/925-1800 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
8687 MELROSE AVENUE 

PHONE 213/854-0990 

TELEX 6831296 


DALLAS - TEXAS 
DALLAS DESIGN CENTER 
1025 N. STEMMONS FREEWAY 
PHONE 214/747-8303 

TELEX 6829176 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOW-ROOM 
REMARK AMERICA, INC 

THE DESIGN CENTER 

300 D STREET S.W. SUITE 314 
PHONE 202 / 488.4895 


SOFAS MOD. YORK 


design arch. Gianni Pareschi 


WALL UNIT SYSTEM MOD. DRY 


design arch. Gianni Pareschi 


LOW TABLE MOD. ALLISON 


design arch. Franco Passarello 
DuPont Dacron® Fiberfill Cushioning 


THROUGH YOUR DECORATOR, 
DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 





Chicago 
Mrs. T. Betterman 
(312) 644-4073 


Los Angeles 
Keith McCoy & Assoc. 
(CAI) MeotoVaratel®) 


Miami 
Robert S. Collins 
(6 l0hs) Royo ean le) 


Dallas 
R&G Ltd. 
(214) 747-4767 


Philadelphia 
Robert S. Collins 
(VAs) oloYareloh10) 
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San Francisco 
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Atlanta 
Robert S. Collins 
(404) 352-8008 
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After a May issue devoted to California 
and a June issue featuring American 
country houses, we return to our interna- 
tional coverage this month with a ven- 
geance. In Marrakesh, Charlotte Aillaud 
visits designer Bill Willis’s exotic lair, and 
in Italy she explores the rich heritage of the Ruspoli 
family (who count among their ancestors nine popes 
and one saint). In Scotland, Malise Ruthven illumi- 
nates the landscape of “concrete poet’ lan Hamilton 
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Finlay, while Brendan Gill considers 
Pritzker Prize-winning architect Oscar 
Niemeyer’s extraordinary house in Rio. 
Paul Goldberger leads us through Frank 
Israel's new design for Kathryn and Rob- 
ert Altman in Malibu, and Elizabeth Lam- 
bert details a London residence by John Stefanidis. A 
grace note is M. F. K. Fisher's account of a picnic in 
Provence that took place thirty-five years ago. Ren- 


dered in her clear prose, it seems more like yesterday. 


| | i 
a t-te Editor-in-Chie 
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Chicago Vistas 

“It could have looked like the deck of a 
ship,” says architect Marvin Herman, 
describing an imposing, unfinished 
Chicago apartment whose design he 
undertook with interior designer Bruce 
Gregga. Working around the existing 
pipes and risers, Gregga and Her- 
man—who previously worked to- 
gether on a Boston town house (see 
Architectural Digest, March 1989)— 
have created a very contemporary 
apartment, offsetting its hard-edged 
aspects with soft fabrics and curved 
surfaces. The effect is particularly dra- 
matic at night. In the antiques-filled 
living room, for example, the mullions 
of the Mondrian-patterned window wall were painted 
black, “to melt into the nighttime sky,” says Gregga. 
“Bruce has a flair for the unusual,” notes Herman. “It goes 
back to his days as a photographer's set designer.” See page 70. 


Bruce Gregga 


Marvin Herman 


A Study in Red 

Long known for his subtle and discreet 
tastes, John Stefanidis has designed a 
red room and with it added flamboyant 
to the list of adjectives used to describe 
him. His firm yes or no, but never 
maybe, earned him the affectionate 
nickname “The Master” from Lady 
Henderson (wife of former British am- 


John Stefanidis 
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bassador Sir Nicholas Henderson) when he was workin 
on the ballroom of the British embassy in Washingto 
D.C. “He'd say, ‘I insist that we have busts on pedestals,’ 
says Lady Henderson. “He might also produce somethin, 
unexpected—almost humorous—in a room. It stimulates yor 
makes you look carefully at everything else.” See page 78. 


Alpine Echoes Above Lake Tahoe 

Following a childhood in Yugoslavi 
and law studies in Vienna, Valerian 
Rybar arrived in the United States and 
became a package designer for Eliza- 
beth Arden. He left after three years, 
and before long he became known for 
interior designs with a European fla- 
vor. Carole and Robert McNeil live ina 
house on Crystal Bay overlooking Lake 
Tahoe, and their conception for its design meshed with 
Rybar’s. “The houses there tend to have an American In- 
dian look,” says Carole McNeil, “but ours reminded me o 
a chalet, and I wanted to bring Europe to us.” See page 84. 


Valerian Rybar 
Jean-Francois Daigre 


Fashion Statement 
“You must sense what their dreams are 
and help make them coime true,” says 
interior designer Samuel Botero of the 
relationship he maintains with his cli-) 
ents. For the New York City residence 
of textile importer Patrick Annunziata 
and his wife, fashion designer Donna 
Morgan, Botero created a highly indi- 


Samuel Botero 
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ONE OF THE FEW 
TIMES WHEN 
SUYING A CAR FOR 
TS LOOKS WOULD 
BE AN ACT OF 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Flush-fit windows mini- 
mize air turbulence and 
interior noise. 








Aerodynamically shaped 
door mirrors. 


Integrated bumpers help 
reduce wind drag. 















A sharply sloped rear 
window smooths air flow. 


Flared fenders for smooth 
air flow around the wheels 
and tires. 


A sharply angled wind- 
shield helps the Legend 
Coupe achieve its low 0.30 
coefficient of drag. 


Acura Division of American Honda Motor Co.. Inc. Acura and L egend are trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. *EPA 19/23 MPG (5-speed). Use for comparison only. Your 


If youre considering buying a 
new car, you should consider this: 
many automobiles whose shapes 
are appealing to the eye aren't 
nearly as appealing to the wind. 

A fact not lost on the design- 
ers of the Acura Legend Coupe, 
who spent thousands of hours 
shaping and refining the Coupe 
until it was one of the world’s 
most aerodynamic cars. 

Notice its low hoodline and 
gently contoured rear deck, which 
enable wind to pass over the 
Coupe virtually uninterrupted. 
Likewise, flush windows and 
flared fenders smooth the flow 
of air around its sides. 

And the Legend Coupe’s 
styling not only helps it to cut 
through the air, but hug the 
ground. A specially designed 
front air dam and the Coupe’s 
carefully shaped underbody 
work to reduce turbulence 
under the car, decreasing lift. 

All of which help give the 
Legend Coupe superb handling, 
low wind noise, excellent fuel 
efficiency* and outstanding over- 
all performance. And makes the 
Coupe something of a rarity. 

An automobile whose out- 
side you'll appreciate even more 
from the inside. 


ACURA 


Precision crafted performance 


mileage may vary. CALL 1-800-TO-ACURA for the name of the dealer neare 
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Spanierman Gallery 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
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The fabric is Brunschwig, 
\ the furniture ts too. 


HARLES chair and THE FOOTSTOOL. 
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continued from page 18 


vidual environment that highlights 
the couple’s diverse collection of Ori- 
ental art and objects. While the apart- 
ment was being refurbished, the 
Annunziatas opted to remain in resi- 
dence part of the time, putting up with 
the plaster dust, paint spray and crum- 
bling walls. “You have to want this 
badly,” says Donna Morgan, “because 
you are going to turn a peaceful, happy 
life topsy-turvy for two years.” “You also need a good 
clothes brush,” her husband adds. “Especially,” she says, 
“since our wardrobes are black.” See page 92. 





Donna Morgan 
Patrick Annunziata 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Charles Bronson and Jill Ireland 

As a writer, Jill Ireland has not tackled 
the easiest of subjects. Two years ago, 
in her best-seller Life Wish, she chroni- 
cled her battle with cancer. This spring 
Life Lines was published, which exam- 
ines her relationship with her father 
and the problems one of her sons has 
had with drugs. In this issue, the En- 
glish-born actress offers a lighthearted 
account of a different kind of battle: 
how she and her husband, Charles 
Bronson, bought a smaller house in 
Malibu in an effort to simplify their 
lives. With the help of their architect 
and designer, King Zimmerman, the 
two embarked on what they thought 
would be a simple renovation. The project took almost 
four years, and Jill Ireland says, “As far as simplifying my 
life, that all came to naught.” See page 98. 


Charles Bronson 
Jill Ireland 


King Zimmerman 


Gardens: Politics of Little Sparta 
Considering that Ian Hamilton Finlay 
is often referred to as a “concrete poet” 
because of his combined talents as 
sculptor and writer, it is an intriguing 
coincidence that his Scottish farmstead 
located near Edinburgh was originally 
named Stonypath. Now renamed Lit- 
tle Sparta, it is the site of a remarkable 
garden created by Hamilton Finlay and his wife, Sue, a 
dramatically integrated design of plants and ideas—many 
of the latter having martial overtones in sculpture and in- 
scribed stones. Little Sparta has been said to combine “con- 
ventions of the martial and the pastoral,” which echoes 
Hamilton Finlay’s observation that in a garden, nature “‘is 
perpetually in conflict with itself. Every plant, every 
daisy,” he says, “is an imperialist that would like to take 
over the whole world.” See page 104. 


Ian Hamilton Finlay 
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New York Story 
“It’s strange, but I never thought abou 
decorating as a profession,” says Mary 
Meehan. “Tt all started with the rer 
ovation of our country house in Sout 
ampton—it was such a spectacula 
change that it allowed me to get in 0 
designing a show house there, ane 

: from then on my career just snov 
balled.” The former actress travels frequently for her de 
sign projects, among them Barry and CeCe Kieselstei 
Cord’s Manhattan residence, and her son’s first apartme 
in Los Angeles. ‘’He’s an actor and he’s doing very well. 
live the actor’s life vicariously now, and it’s great—I get a 
the good and none of the bad.” See page 112. 


Mary Meehan 


Architecture: Franklin D. Israel 
“Clients are an architect's best critics,” 
says Franklin D. Israel, who at one 
time was a set designer for French 
film director Roger Vadim. Working 
on the residence of another director, 
Robert Altman, “was an extremely ex- 
citing project since it was the first time 
I was presented with a model—one 
that Altman had made with his son 
Matthew,” says Israel. “Bob, his wife, 
Kathryn, and Matthew each had a par- 
ticular interpretation that I tried to 
combine into one vision.” Israel’s work 
is the subject of “Architecture Tomor- 
row,” a traveling exhibition coming to 
Los Angeles—his home base—in June. 
The Altmans are currently spending a 
lot of time in Europe, where Robert is directing projects 
about van Gogh and Rossini, but, says Kathryn Altman, 
“The Malibu house is home. It’s our favorite.” See page 120. 


Kathryn and Robert 
Altman 


A Moroccan Jewel 

American-born interior designer Bill 
Willis has adjusted well to life in Mar- 
rakesh, where he has lived for over 
twenty years. “I love the beauty of its 
landscapes and people,” he says. In a 
city that has undergone an expansion 
recently, Willis continues to gravitate 
toward durable, elaborate projects, 
such as his design of the Hotel Tichka (see Architectural 
Digest, January 1987). “I’m now finishing a palace for the 
royal family at Jidda, Saudi Arabia, and restoring an im- 
mense palace at Fez.” For his own residence, formerly the 
harem of the royal family’s palace in the medina, Willis 
worked closely with local craftsmen, incorporating tradi- 
tional Moroccan elements into the design. See page 126. 


Bill Willis 
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JUR DISHWASHER ISN’T THE ONLY KITCHENAID | 
fee SPE CrAL PLACE FOR GLASSES. : 








IT's NO SECRET THAT THE KITCHENAID® DISHWASHER IS REMARKABLE. \ 
AFTER ALL, FOR 40 YEARS ITS BEEN FAMOUS FOR ITS PERFORMANCE AND 
DURABILITY. 

BUT YOU MAY NOT HAVE HEARD YET THAT KITCHENAID ALSO MAKES 
REFRIGERATORS THAT ARE AS REMARKABLE AS OUR DISHWASHER. BECAUSE 
THEY ARE THE ONLY REFRIGERATORS BUILT WITH ALL THE QUALITY AND 
DURABILITY YOU VE COME TO EXPECT FROM OUR DISHWASHER. 

A KITCHENAID REFRIGERATOR OPENS ONTO SCRATCH-RESISTANT 
PORCELAIN AND STRONG, TEMPERED GLASS. | HERE ARE ROLLERS ON SHELVES 
AND BASKETS, SO THEY SLIDE OUT SMOOTHLY INSTEAD OF SCRAPING AND 
WEARING. 

AND TO KEEP YOUR FOOD EXTRA-FRESH, YOU GET A SPECIAL COLD 
CONTROL IN THE MEAT LOCKER. HUMIDITY SEALS ON THE CRISPERS. AND 
MAGNETICALLY SEALED DOOR GASKETS THAT AVOID COLD AIR SEEPAGE. 

I1’s THE KIND OF REFRIGERATOR ONLY KITCHENAID COULD MAKE. ONE YOU'LL ENJOY FOR YEARS 
ND YEARS AND YEARS. 

For KITCHENAID LITERATURE AND THE NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU, CALL US TOLL-FREE AT 
-800-422-1230. 





KitchenAid. 
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Beautiful sale prices are your passport to savings 
at the following Thomasville Gallery locations: 


ARIZONA 

Lake Havasu City—Che/sea House 
Furnishings 

Phoenix—Barrows Furniture 

Phoenix—Lou Regester 

Phoenix—Breuners 

Scottsdale—Breuners 

Sun City—Freed’s Fine Furnishings 


ARKANSAS 

El Dorado—Carl’s Thomasville 
Gallery 

Fayetteville-Dennis Home 
Furnishings 

Pine Bluff—Brandon Furniture 


CALIFORNIA 

All Locations—Thompsons 

Albany Hill—Breuners 

Bakersfield—Summer’s Furniture 

Campbell—Breuners 

Daly City—Breuners 

Fremont—Breuners 

Fresno—Breuners 

Fresno/Merced—Silater’s Galleries 

La Mesa—La Mesa Furniture Co. 

Long Beach—Car!’s Furniture 

Los Angeles—Barker Brothers 

Modesto—Breuners 

Napa—Allen & Benedict 

Northridge—Thomasville Gallery 
Store 

Pasadena/Irvine—J. H. Biggar 
Furniture 

Pleasant Hill—Breuners 

Redding—Walker’s Furniture 

Sacramento—McCreery’s Fine 
Furniture 

Sacramento North—Breuners 

Sacramento South—Breuners 

Salinas—Packwoods Showcase 
Gallery 

San Bernardino—Olsans Inland 
Center 

San Carlos—Breuners 

San Diego/San Marcos— 
Arnolds Showcase 

San Luis Obispo—Davidson’s 
Furniture 

San Ramon-—/nteriors Unlimited 

Santa Ana/Laguna Hills— 
Chandler’s Furniture Co. 

Santa Rosa—Pedersen’s Furniture 

Santa Rosa—Breuners 

Stockton—Breuners 

Temecula—H. Johnson Furniture Co. 

Vallejo—Breuners 

Victorville-Rodman Home 
Furnishings 


CANADA 

Concord, Ontario—Mueller Furn. & 
Interiors 

Hamilton, Ontario—Patterson’s Fine 
Furniture 

Mississauga, Ontario—Mueller Furn. 
& Interiors 

Scarborough, Ontario—Mueller 
Furn. & Interiors 

Winnipeg, Manitoba—Brick’s Fine 
Furn. Ltd. 


COLORADO 

Colorado Springs—Harpers of 
Erindale 

Denver—Harpers of University Hills 

Denver—Weberg Furniture 

Littleton—Weberg Furniture 


ILLINOIS 

All Locations—Colbys Home 
Furnishings 

All Locations—Zierk’s Home 
Furnishings 

Barrington—Honquest Fine 
Furnishings 

Bloomington/Normal—Lippmann’s 

Champaign—Carriage House 

Elgin—Ackemanns Home Center 

Kewanee—Good’s Furniture House 

Mt. Pulaski—Sfahl‘s Furniture ¥ 

Orland Park—Darvin Furniture 

Peoria—Lippmann‘s 

River Forest—P/unkett Furniture Co. 

Rockford—Rockford Standard 
Furniture Co. 

Vernon Hills—P/unkett Furniture Co. 


IOWA 

Boone—Redeker Furniture 

Cedar Rapids—Kenwood House 
Interiors \ 

Coralville/lowa City-McGregors 
Furniture 

Newton—Newton Furniture 


KANSAS 

Hays—Keller Furniture 
Olathe—Yates Thomasville Gallery 
Wichita—Horton‘s Furniture 


KENTUCKY 

Bowling Green—Brite Furniture 
Galleries 

Lexington/Louisville—Kinnaird and 
Francke 

Paducah—Fleming Furniture 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans/Baton Rouge— 
Kirschman’s 


MINNESOTA 

Albert Lea—Brick Furniture 

Fountain—Drury’s 

Lakeville—Schneidermans Furniture 

Meadowlands—Schneidermans 
Furniture 

Minneapolis—Doherty’s Home 
Furnishings 

Minnetonka—Schneidermans 
Furniture 

Osseo—Suburbia Furniture & Carpet 

St. Cloud—Randy’s Furniture Gallery 

Willmar—Lundquist Fine 
Furnishings 

Woodbury—Ne/son Furniture 
Gallery 


MISSOURI 

All Locations—Milo H. Walz Inc. 

Both Locations—DeBasio Furniture 

Joplin—Bob’s Furniture Gallery 

Kansas City—Yates Furniture 

Poplar Bluff—Joe Hefner Furniture 

Springfield—Mulhollan Furniture 

St. Joseph—The Colony House 

St. Louis/All Locations—Carafiols 
Furniture 

Vandalia—Waters Furniture 


NEBRASKA 
Crete—Wanek’s 


NEVADA 

Las Vegas—Barrows 

Las Vegas—Breuners 
Reno—Breuners ; 
Reno/Carson City—Carson Furniture 


Thomasville’ 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—American Home 
Furnishings 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City—Mathis Brothers 
Tulsa—J. Brophy & Sons 


OREGON 

Beaverton—Porker Furniture 
Bend—/nferiors International 
Medford—Joseph Winans Furniture 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City—Freed’s Fine 
Furnishings 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol—Parkway Galleries 
Knoxville—Fowlers 
Leoma—Story & Lee 
Memphis—Samuels Furniture 
Nashville—Sprintz Furniture 


TEXAS 

Abilene—Andrews’ Furniture Co. 

Amarillo—Texas Furniture 

Arlington—Ware Thomasville 
Galery 

Austin—Gage Furniture 

Cedar Hill—Sfem’s Furniture 

Corpus Christi—Bras/au’s Furniture 

Dallas/Ft. Worth—McConnell’s 
Galleries 

El Paso—Weberg Furniture 

Garland—Baker’s Furniture 

Greenville—Reep’s Furniture 

Houston/Bryan—Star Furniture—5 
Galleries 

Killeen—Aladdin House Furniture 

Lake Jackson-Clute—Heritage 
House Fine Furniture 

Lubbock—Spears Furniture Co. 

McAllen—LFD Home Furnishings 

Midland-Odessa—Aladdin House 
Furniture , 

Nederland—Fow/ler’s Furniture & 
Design 

San Angelo—Shepperson’s- 
Southwest 

San Antonio—Dianne Flack Furniture 
& Design 

San Antonio—Stowers Furniture Co. 

Tyler—Murphy’s Furniture Gallery 

Victoria—Stimson Furniture 

Waco—DuBois Furniture 

Wichita Falls—Hamilfon Bryan 


UTAH 
Murray—Masters Thomasville 
Gallery 


WASHINGTON 
Bellevue/Lynnwood—Greenbaum 
Home Furnishings 
Everett—Erickson Furniture 
Kent—Van’s Furniture 
Richland—Ennis Fine Furniture 
Seattle—O/sen Furniture 
Spokane—Spears Furniture 
Tacoma—Schoenfteld Furniture 
Tacoma—Seldens Furniture 


WISCONSIN 

Green Bay/Oshkosh—Snider & 
Daanen Furniture 

Milwaukee—Colders Furniture 

Milwaukee—Kunze/mann Esser 


Beautiful furniture, beautifully made. 





We make sure every piece is 
a piéce de résistance. 













The combined talents of artisan and artist endow - 
the Thomasville Domaine collection with a timeless grace and 
unpretentious charm evocative of the French countryside. 

Its handpainted floral designs, signed by their creators, add 
PU) mors Malai (relectlbereriserielacele( eMmaeCeh@) (eM VereleRseteler cers 
Pichler icoelmieblepielec(olcmelaviecmeltiarieliclscielelacaste(ele) 
to every handcrafted detail is why every piece in this beautiful _ 
Thomasville collection can fairly be called a masterpiece. 

To receive Thomasville’s Complete Guide to Fine Furniture Selection, 
send your check for $3.00 to: Thomasville Furniture, Dept. 7948 
bhai NC 27360. And visit a Tomiie : 











Coan Capen 
All Rights Reserved 





STYLE 15471 AS51-English Fluted Urn with Handles, Antique Solid Brass. 31” H 


CHAPMAN. 


LIGHTING . FURNITURE ACCESSORIES 


[ol ar el cola al Vly tale BY MOlOR ce) 
Chapman, Dept 3750, 481 West Main St., Avon, MA 02322 


Through Your Decorator, Designer or Architect 
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Long Island Symmetry 
“Because I’ve opened an antiques store, 
people seem to assume I’ve stopped 
decorating,” says a perplexed Arthur E: 
Smith. “But it was my first love—I 
started rearranging rooms at age five, 
and I hope to continue until I drop.” 
Arthur E. Smith Smith points to the great European tra= 

dition of decorators owning shops. 
“Over here, let us not forget that Ruby Ross Wood and 
Rose Cumming each ran one.” Smith has worked from 
his clean-lined office for twenty-five years, taking over 
both it and the staff when the late Billy Baldwin retired. 
The employees are still with him today. See page 138. 


SALVATORE BAIANO 


’ 
A Florida Composition 


Bernard Kaplan remembers the slight 
trepidation he felt when he first went 
to Florida to see his finished apartment 
on Turnberry Isle that Michael de 
Santis designed. “Two weeks before it) 
had been just an empty space. We had } 
been working with Michael for two 
years, and on the way up in the eleva- 
tor I said to my wife, ‘What if we don’t 
like it?’ We opened the door and it was 
perfect. It had every single thing we 
wanted. It really is a reflection of my 
wife, Michele, and myself.” That suc- 
fl H cessful collaboration was only the start, 
Michele and however. De Santis is now doing the 
Bernard Kaplan Kaplans’ neo-Georgian residence on 
Long Island. Says the designer, “The 
Florida apartment is open and casual, while this house will 

be much more formal, more European.” See page 144. 

> 
‘pe 

cestor Francesco Maria, who defended 
the papal territory at Ferrara. Alessan- } 


Sforza Ruspoli dro and Sforza Ruspoli’s father, a J 
skilled pilot, distinguished himself 
during World War I. In Rome the Via 
dei Fratelli Ruspoli commemorates | 
Costantino and Marescotti Ruspoli, 
who died heroically during the Battle ] 
of El Alamein as they led a handful of § 
; men against overwhelming English 
Maria Pia Ruspoli forces. In Italian, the English told them } 
to give up. But they died, bayonets at 
the ready, hemmed in by enemy tanks, after replying—in 
English—“We shall never surrender!” See page 156. O 





The Ruspoli Legacy in Italy 

The Ruspolis seem to come by their 
courage via heredity. They have been 
royalty since Pope Clement XI con- 
ferred the title of prince on their an- } 
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IMETIMES EINSTEIN MOOMTY CAN BE 
RATHER VICTORIAN. 


at doesn’t exactly mean we’re straightlaced. it goes well with furniture of all Ages. _ = 
fact, we can be wild. (See carpet above. Note our wild And because it’s woven so tight and firm, it’lI retain its 


sh roses.) appearance for many ages to come. 
d we can be woolly. (See carpet above again; it’s made So hurry to Einstein Moomjy. Where you’! find that in 
% wool.) addition to being rather Victorian, we can also be rather 
> can even be a little twisted. (See carpet above again. berbered and dotted, Sisalled and what-knotted. 
e way the ribbons play ring-around-the-roses.) Note Even straightlaced. 
e shades of pink and white, green and blue that don’t 


y blend into the dark green background. Also available Einstein Moomjy 
eep black background. 


of which makes this Victorian carpetso versatile, The Carpet Department Stor e 


, Whippany and Lawrenceville Stores open Sunday Noon-SPM We ship anywhere in the U.S. *Paddingand installation not included 
RK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (BET. LEX. & 3RD AVES. | (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT., MON. & THURS. TILL 8 PM, SUN. NOON-5PM 
Y: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100. N. PLAIN LD, 934 ROUTE 22 (201) 755-6 WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201 


ORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT. TO 6 PM. WHIPPANY AND LAWRENCEVILLE OPEN SUN. NOON-SPM. WE ACCEPT V ISA, -MASTE RCARD AND AMERIC ANE aietie 





For years, those who sought the highest 
level of luxury have turned to traditional 
luxury sedans. And accepted the modest 
performance they offered. While those look- 
ing for both luxury and great performance 
have turned to the sedans of Europe, And 


accepted the high prices these autom¢ 
commanded. Itis into this rather wide ge 
the Mazda 929 moves with effortless g 
‘The 929’s V6 power and highly sor 
cated suspension give it the responsi 
formance normally associated with far 








ve luxury sedans. Its spacious and For additional information about the 

y appointed interior pampers driver Mazda 929, call this toll-free number today: 
engersalike. Andthe929's36-month/ 800-424-0202, ext. 740. And discover the 

mile “bumper-to-bumper’” warranty” — unequaled luxury of exceptional performance. 


proof of the outstanding confidence 
has in its long-lasting quality. The Mazda 929 
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18th em white ae marble panel 84” W x 57”H. 18th c. French tools, 
aneions Tale) fender i in brass. 






America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring 307 East 60th Street 
antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every available New York, NY 10022 
material ioMero}an)e)(-1ant-1a)mereyaiccinn) ole) e-tavmelm (f-\ellelat-lme(-e1e) a (212) 424-4928 © (242) 759-8210 | 
hes a 8409 Santa Monica Blvd. 
“A 2 . Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Says ee : (213) 654-6198 
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1 EAST 58 STREET NEW YORK THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 
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©SARAH PENNA 


“Seaonics”’ Image 14° x7. 


A Unique Colored Pencil Drawing. 
Offered in a limited edition of 1000 worldwide. 
signed and numbered by the artist. 


STUDIO WEST inc. * P.O. BOX 51308 ¢ FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 33905-1308 « (813) 694-536 
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SHERLE WAGNER. 


HE 
SELLS 
SHE 
SHELLS 
AND 
Ae 
Sr iceLS. 





SHERLE WAGNER 


“~ NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 


The beauty of these hand-carved gems may well leave one speechless, for they bespeak craftsmanship of a caliber rarely 
found today. Each and every basin is hewn to perfection from a solid block of marble or onyx. And given the variety of stones available, 
it is not at all unlikely that he and she may find a single shell they can happily call a we shell. 

For catalog of all works, please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
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Some Other Picnics 


ONE TIME IN ABOUT 1953, When my young girls Anne and 
Mary and I were living above the empty stables of the 
chateau at Le Tholonet, a few miles outside of Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, we gave what seemed to us a very formal “picnic” 
on a fine June Sunday. 

We asked the cook at Thomé, the inn nearby, to roast a 
lot of little chickens, and make an enormous flat yellow 
cake, which we covered with wild strawberries. The care- 
taker of the sadly abused old chateau, which soon was 
turned into a spanking “Ag” school by the government, 
helped us rustle enough canvas chairs of many shapes and 
a long trestle table, which we set out under the two great 
linden trees by our stables. We had a lot of good local 
wines cooling in the brook between us and the shepherd’s 
house, and of course there was plenty of bread brought in 
that morning from Palette. 

By noon almost twenty people were there, lying back in 
the chairs or sitting on the long June grasses under the tall 
trees, and until the sun went low that day we ate and 
talked and wandered and drank. Of course a few wasps 
came in, to try to scare away the timid from any meat on 
any bones, but almost everyone there accepted them with 
the disarming nonchalance of people who for centuries 
have chosen to eat together in the dappled southern sun- 
light. Warm laughter and wasps . . . good food and drink 
...a picnic under the tall trees in Provence .. . 

The shepherd’s wife brought a big bowl of clabbered 
ewe’s milk for the strawberries. My 
girls and Sa-Sa Tailleux from a 
nearby mas made hot coffee later, 
and tottered out with a pot of it from 
our kitchen above the hollow dim 
vault of the stables. There were a few 
small children and dogs, I remem- 
ber, and the enormous chateau cat 
sat placidly ~watching from a high 
branch. We all talked, and were si- 
lent, and then talked softly again, 
until little frogs began to sing from 
the two long ponds in front of 
the chateau. 

It was a fine picnic, but not real, in 
the way most of them were in the 
several years we lived in Provence. 
That was because we felt as if the 
chateau stables were “home.” Most 
of the time we lived in other people’s 


COURTESY M. F. K. FISHER 





DENIS BRIHAT/RAPHO 











It was in those | 
strange times, though, 
that we had our best 
picnics. And often other 
people came along. 


M. F. K. Fisher lived in Aix-en-Provence wit 

her daughters Anne and Mary for more tha 

four years in the 1950s. LEFT: In 1953 the three 
were photographed on the Cours Mirabeau: 
“Tt was the last time my daughters had theif 
pictures taken as American children,” recalls) 
the author. “It bears out my theory that the 
more you are away from your country, the 
more you love it. They really are more Ameriq 
can than their compatriots who never left 
home.” ABove: A country path in Provence; 





continued on page 36 
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We. 


'y favorite GM car I worked on 

s the 54 Buick. Got one for myself 

| kept it all these years, even - . 

r I retired. Every time my son ) ho 
ks at it, he smiles. Very popular — ee ee ) 
he time, I tell him. if 
My boy’s at GM now, building | | 
Tiles ike this 89 Olds. And though | 
st things have changed, one 

ng hasn't—we still build ’em to 

1) 


ct:GM cars have held their 

ale value better than any other 

. make based on average value wees 
3-to-5 year old cars over the past | GW | 


e years. 


Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme International Series Ce) 
Buick Skylark Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC Tr 
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Some Other Picnics 
continued from page 34. 


houses, as lodgers, or the girls were in 
school and I seemed to be alive only 
on Thursdays and Sundays, when I 
could be with them instead of in 
some nicenicenice (or dreadful) board- 
inghouse. Or we lived in a hotel near 
their school, and had no kitchen, no 
place to eat by ourselves. 

It was in those strange times, 
though, that we had our best picnics. 
And often other people came along. 
Or we went along with them. We 
would meet at a bus stop at a given 
time, weather on our side of course. 
We wore backpacks or carried canvas 
bags, and unlike Girl Scout and 4-H 
potluck suppers in California there 
never seemed to be too much or too 
little of anything ... no plethora of 
Jell-O salads and fudge brownies .. .! 
We all had good go-down-easy wine, 
and plenty of water, and there were 
big crusty loaves of bread, and slices 
of cheese or meat, and there was al- 
ways fruit, plenty of fruit of every season, fruit that was 
ripe that week, that day. 

Now and then we’d take another little bus, but usually 
we'd walk to a planned wherever. Once there, we'd eat 
and drink, always talking and looking. It was very simple. 

The best times were more private, of course . . . a special 
place, a special person. Once when my girls and I were 
house-sitting at Chateau Noir while the owner-friends 
were sketching in Italy, Eda came down to Provence from 
London. We were abashed by her generosity, and knew 
without any puzzling that our best way to thank her 
would be to take her to Bibémus for a picnic. 

It was a little involved, of course, as all such celebra- 
tions must be, because of their immortal importance. 
Anne and Mary discussed some of the logistics with 
M. Lov’, who had a car. They also bought a few special 
supplies in town after the Lycée let out, because Eda was 
a reformed drunkard and needed a lot of fruit sodas 
that we were not used to. 

She also smoked steadily, to compensate for the other 
lost pleasure, so the children talked with their friend the 
pharmacist and bought some nicotine gum, because of 
course nobody would think of smoking at Bibémus, high 
in the pine woods. 

And they bought four fresh madeleines, which we left 
home (Home? Home was where Cézanne used to be, but 
it was ours for a while), and four little meat pies and 
four beautiful early peaches. 

The picnic was to be a surprise, so when M. Lov’ trun- 
dled up to our mas in midmorning, we pretended not to 





“According to Anne and Mary, to climb the Mont Sainte-Victoire safely, there 
were no two ways about it: You either believed in Saint Louis and the True 
Cross he won in the Holy Land and planted again in Provence, or you did not climb.” 


have our duffel bags packed, and he and Anne and Ma 
hurried into the back of his old Renault before I led Ed 
slowly down past the pigeons pecking along the path, an 
into the car and on to the Route du Tholonet. I knew s 
knew that it was a plot, a surprise. And she played it pe 
fectly, as always, and murmured and clucked as we move 
off with unaccustomed grandeur, at least on a plain ol 
weekday, in an ancient car with an ancient chauffeur, ani 
for no apparent reason. 

My girls were blazing with love and amusement. Ed 
and I sat back and purred and now and then said things 
like “Well” and “What on earth!?” Finally one of the girl 
asked in a very false voice, “Oh, M. Lov’, where are yot 
taking us?” and he answered on cue, as he wound uf 
and up through thick pine woods and rocky canyons 
“Whoooo knooooows????”” 

And by the time he had to stop at the end of the little 
road, he and Anne and Mary were laughing, and I wat 
trying not to, and we unloaded the car fast and he was 
gone, calling back that he’d see us at five sharp. 

Eda kept on pretending that this was what happened 
every day. But when she pulled out another cigarette, oné 
of the children produced the newfangled chewing gum 
and told her firmly it was that or nothing, because we 
were at Bibémus. She scared us with her courteous resigna 
tion, until she laughed in her quiet mocking way and we 
all started walking up toward a special place where we 
knew without doubt that we should go. We would feel 
very close to one another there, as we looked far from thé 
Roman quarries with their strange straight cuts into thé 





continued on page 40 
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Furniture from the Heirlooms collection by Heritage. 
For the authorized dealer nearest you, call toll free 800-447-4700. 


| DREXEL HERITAGE 


Because its home. 
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Instead of 
renting 
amovie 
tonight, 

take a 


O New “Southern Caribbean” video 
—$7.95 
Take a 7 or 10-day cruise to some of the 
most inviting ports in the Caribbean in- 
cluding St. Barts, Antigua and Martinique. 
O ‘Western Caribbean” video -—$7.95 
Cruise for 7 days on Song of America. 
Visit ancient ruins, modern shops, thun- 
dering waterfalls and quiet beaches. 
O “Sovereign of the Seas” video —$7.95 
A tour of the world’s largest cruise ship. 
DO “Bermuda” video —$7.95 
Cruise for 7 days on the Nordic Prince. 
Experience pink beaches, pastel houses 
and red-hot shopping. 
O “Royal Caribbean” video —$9.95 
Three different Royal Caribbean films 
(including ‘‘Behind the Scenes”). 


Name 


Address 





City Zip 
AD 7/89 





OOVHS OC) Beta Send check or money 
order to: Vacations on Video, 
1309 E. Northern, Phoenix, AZ 85020. 


| ROYALYSCARIBBEAN 


Song of Norway, Sun Viking, Nordic Prince, Song of 
America, Sovereign of the Seas. Ships of Norwegian registry. 
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Some Other Picnics 
continued from page 36 


stone, and across the rolling land to 
the great cruel enigmatic face of the 
Mont Sainte-Victoire. We knew, be- 
cause we went there often. 

And the children knew the Mont, 
because they had gone up two of 
its sides with other young pilgrims, 
to burn fires at the top. Once it was 
on Bastille Day, and another time, 
on an August 25, to celebrate the 
feast day of Saint Louis, who had 
stopped there on his victorious way 
to or from one of his holy crusades 
or perhaps less holy wars against 
the Infidels, in about 1270. Accord- 
ing to Anne and Mary, who were ab- 
sorbing local religious legertds like 
thirsty young blotters, to climb the 
Mont Sainte-Victoire safely, there 
were no two ways about it: You 
either believed in Saint Louis and 
the True Cross he won in the Holy 
Land and planted again in Provence, 
or you did not climb, there or any 
other place. 

Eda and I, older and less concerned 
with spiritual demands, still felt the 


Gradually the bottles emptied, . 
and the four little meat pies and 
all the bread and then the first peaches 
of the summer disappeared. The 
great flat stones grew cold. 


flat stones grew cold. Across the 
ley the Mont looked farther a 
and harsher. Almost silently we 1 
died our resting place and left | 
with some crumbs on a ledge 
the ants and four peach pits in 
straight line, for possible puzzlemer 
of the next wanderers to sit the 
and feel the strange spell of 
Louis’s mountain. 

M. Lov’ was down at the end of t 
little road. None of us had much t 
say. But once back at Chateau No 
we drank hot tea, in honor of the fo 
fresh madeleines, and our tongue 
loosened and we decided that toda 
picnic was the most magical one 
would ever have. I thought perhap 
it was Eda’s being there and o 
lifelong loving respect, but she anc 
my girls said a firm flat no to that 
It was partly the stars and planets 
they said, and mostly Mont Sainte 
Victoire, so far-near and so mysteri 
ous and powerful. 

Then we all began to laugh anc 
chatter: the food, the food! The flaky 


















aloof power of the holy mountain 
that bright day, and the four of us 
hardly spoke as we sat with our backs 
against a sun-warmed slab of crude 
marble in the old Roman quarries. 
Young fervor and jaded acceptance of 
pure beauty were probably part of 
our good appetites, and we ate and 
drank well ... happy animals, with 
words few and soft. And only one 
wasp came, to try a meat pie and then 
spurn it and us! Sat 
Gradually the bottles emptied, and 
the four little meat pies and all the 
bread and then the first peaches of 
the summer disappeared. The great 














little meat pies. The unaccustomed 
soda pop! Those heavenly peaches 
the first of dozens-hundreds-thou 
sands more. “And that amazing gu 
to chew,” Eda said solemnly. “Louw 
shwang-goom, as we say in Pro 
vence!” And we agreed that we were 
all of us high, one way or another, 
on nicotine and love and good food 
and a generally victorious feeling. 
We raised our teacups to old Saint 
Louis, and then “Bibémus!” we said, 
and laid plans for another picnic 
that we all knew would never hap-} 
pen, at least for a few hundred 
more years. 








QUESTIONS TO 
ASK YOUR NEW 
PATIO DOOR 
BEFORE YOU 
INTRODUCE IT 
TO THE KIDS. 


C hoosing new patio doors is an 
important family decision. A bad 
choice complicates your life enormously. 


_1. Are they dependable in good times 
and in bad? 
You can count on it. Peachtrees 
insulated swinging patio door is as 


substantial as our entry doors. It will 
never warp or crack and develop air 
leaks. It will make your living more 
comfortable and more energy efficient 
for decades. It is the number one 
choice of American builders. 


2. Are they good with children? 
They help keep drafts off the floor. 
They operate easily and are almost 
impossible for children to damage. An 
innovative steel reinforcement plate 
anchors the deal bolt lock and makes 
the door more than doubly secure. 


3. Are they nice to be around? 
Peachtree doors enhance the beauty 
of any home. They are beautiful: in 
proportion, beautiful in every detail. 
They require virtually no maintenance. 
Peachtree has an exclusive wood 
graining process that accepts staining 
beautifully or they can be painted. 
The door can be used in new homes 
and as a replacement door. 


A patio door this good is hard to find. Call 
for literature, names of nearby dealers and 
details on a caller's rebate program. 


1-800-447-4700 


PEACH T REE 


INNOVATIVE DOORS AND WINDOWS 
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Service and Appointments fit for royalty-you-our guest 
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Representative of ” 

the sixty piece 
collection designed 

by Jay Spectre, the 
Eclipse Dining Table: 

& Chairs feature 

light oak supported 

by polished chrome base. 
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| TheMoreYou 
| ItLooksLikeA 


At first glance, the new 
Subaru Legacy wagon looks 
like a Pee large, rather luxu- 
rious station wagon. 


Which is exactly what it ts. 


But get behind the wheel 
and all resemblance to other 
wagons disappears. 


The moment you step on 
© Subaru of America, Inc. 1989 


the gas, you'll feel acceleration 
that will make you think yourre 
driving something more like a 
performance car. Thanks to the 
Legacy Wagon’s incredibly 
advanced 16-valve horizontally 
opposed aluminum engine. 
Designed for maximum perfor- 
mance and power, it’s a design 


used by only two other carj; 
makers: Ferrari and Porschi i 
When you round | YOUR) 
first curve, you'll ie m 
effect of its high-stability inf,; 
pendent a ato Climb) 
your first hill and you'll serjh 
the efficiency of its electro i 


automatic transmission. Bri Hy 
| 
i 








Bacy to a stop, and its 

terized 4 wheel disc 

will make the notion 

ure in a wagon fade 
from memory. 

should you experience its 

al road holding comput- 

4 wheel drive system 
weather, you'll surely 


stop comparing the Legacy to 
a wagon. 

And when you see how 
much cargo space the Legacy 
offers, you'll realize the differ- 
ence between a Legacy and 
other wagons 1s a big one. 
Literally. 

In fact, the only thing 


elt, The Less 
ition W. 


about the Legacy 
wagon that looks 
anything like ordinary 
wagons is the chet price. 


Subaru Legacy 


We Built Our Repu 
By Bulding A Better Car. 




























ARCHITECTURE: OSCAR NIEMEYER 


The Pritzker Prize Winner’s Landmark House in Rio de Janeiro 
By Brendan Gill 








THE PRITZKER ARCHITECTURE PRIZE for 1988 was divided be- 
tween two of the most distinguished of living architects: 
Gordon Bunshaft of the United States and Oscar Niemeyer 
of Brazil. Both men remain vigorous in their eighties. 
Bunshaft, formerly a head of design in the New York of- 
fice of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, was obliged by the 
rules governing the partnership of that firm to retire at 
: seventy-five; Niemeyer continues to practice in his native 

Rio de Janeiro. One of the major projects of his career, the 

Latin-American Memorial in Sao Paulo, was completed 
] earlier this year; it consists of a complex of buildings that 
e an admiring critic has described as “a sculpture in rein- 
ue forced concrete.” Since among the several buildings that 

make up the complex is an auditorium seating three thou- 


on 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: SERGIO JORGE 


Foremost Brazilian architect Oscar Niemeyer built his classic modern house in 1953 in Rio’s lush Sao Conrado district. Above: The front of the 
house, which is perched on a hillside setting, looks out to mountain views and tropical growth; its rear terrace (foreground) overlooks 
a steep precipice. Top: Niemeyer’s floor plan shows the free-flowing lines of the roof form and the glass walls of the house. Incorpor- 
ated into the design, a boulder spans from the interior to the outdoor pool. Stairs, adjacent to the kitchen, lead to the lower bedroom level. 





continued on page 
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Sometimes it’s nice to foo! Mother Nature. 
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Shown: Damask Rose pattern in stainless. 


For a sample teaspoon send $1.00 and pattern name to: Oneida Sample Center, P.O. Box 1142, Maple Plain, MN 55 
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HIRTY YEARS AGO 





TEW AMERICANS 
HAD HEARD OF VOLVO. 


EITHER. 








Chances are, you've never heard of ASEA. 
Thats because Europes leading dishwasher 
is just now being offered in the U.S.A. So its 
not exactly a household word yet. But like 
other quality Swedish products, its about to 
become one. 

How can we be so certain? Because 
ASEA does for dishwashing what Volvo does 
for driving: it performs. ASEA cleans better 
than any other dishwasher. It operates more 
quietly than any other dishwasher. It does 
the job faster than any other dishwasher. 
And it runs on less energy than any other 
dishwasher. Tests performed in accordance 
with Swedish and U.S. government stand- 
ards prove it. 

But performance is more than the way 
our cleaning system works on your dishes. 
Its the way our clean Euro styling works 
into your kitchen decor. ASEA lets you 
choose from an understated white on white 


“Volvo” is a registered trademark owned by AB Volvo and is licensed 
exclusively to Volvo North America Corporation in the U.S. and Canada. 
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or sleek black on black. You can even 
customize the front panels to match your 


cabinetry or coordinate with your flooring. 
And ASEA is as good looking on the inside. 


With a gleaming stainless steel interior and 
durable graphite gray racks. 






























What about service? Considering the 
way ASEA is made, it unlikely that the iss 
will ever come up. But just in case, we've | 
made sure that everyone who sells ASEA 
has access to fully trained technicians and 
complete inventory of ASEA parts. 
1) Cleanability [© Noise Level 


ASEA KITCHENAID MIELE WHIRLPOOL MAYTAG G' 








Test result details available upon request. 

To locate the ASEA dealer nearest you, 
just write to ASKO Inc., 904 N. Bowser 
Street, #170, Richardson, Texas 75081 @ 
call us at 1-800-367-2444. We'll tell you 
where to go to get a look at the latest 
Swedish import. A look that will no 
doubt be the first of many. 
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4 ASKO ASEA™ | 


THE SWEDISHWASHER 











Shown approximately actual size of 37/4” in height. 


Stic, Mice decorated porcelain 
ilptures by Richard Ellis. 


spectacular collection for 


SSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


> Franklin Mint 
nklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Breathtaking beauty. The exotic art of a 
world under water. By the foremost 
marine artist of our time. 

Jewels of the Sea. A collection of spec- 
tacular tropical fish transformed into fine 
porcelain. And hand-decorated in all 
their vibrant colors. From the dazzling 
Yellowtail Damselfish to the majestic 
Blue Tang ...the striking Orange Clown- 


ase enter my subscription to Jewels of the Sea by Richard Ellis, 


sisting of fifteen hand-decorated porcelain sculptures. 


NAME____ 


need send no money now. I will receive my imported sculptures 


e rate of one a month, and will be billed $29.50* each, 


inning when the first is ready to be sent. 


*Plus my state sales tax and $1.95 for shipping and handling. 


ADDRESS 


City/STATE/ZIP 


Custom-designed vitrine included. ~ 


fish to the gold-striped Royal Empress. 

Fifteen beauties of the deep. Radiantly 
displayed in an imported glass and brass 
vitrine to add a dramatic touch to your 
decor. With a Certificate of Authenticity 
attesting to their status as original sculp- 
tures by the great marine artist Richard 
Ellis. $29.50 per sculpture. Please sub- 
scribe by July 31, 1989. 


© 1989 Flv 


Please mail by July 31, 1989. 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


11598-50 


explosion of color in fine porcelain by The Franklin Mint 
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ARCHITECTURE: OSCAR NIEMEYER 











The Pritzker Prize Winner’s Landmark House in Rio de Janeiro 
continued from page 46 


sand people, the word sculpture may strike us at first as a 
mere literary extravagance, but the fact is that for over half 
acentury it has been the term employed again and again to 
sum up the ease with which Niemeyer manipulates the 
seeming intractability of reinforced concrete (his favorite 
building material) to create volumes of space sometimes 
august and reverential, sometimes voluptuous, and nearly 
always in playful defiance of gravity. 

Throughout history, architects have been irresistibly 
tempted to design houses for their own use—one thinks 
of Jefferson’s Monticello, of Frank Lloyd Wright's two 
Taliesins, of Philip Johnson’s glass house—and Niemeyer 
is no exception. For the past thirty-six years his sinuous, 


rop: Oscar Niemeyer, who is best known for his design of the capital 
city of Brasilia and the recently completed Latin-American Memorial 
complex in Sao Paulo, rests on the terrace of his penthouse office over- 
looking Copacabana Beach. ABOvE: The sweeping curve of the design 
and the wide overhanging roof create a pleasant outdoor living space. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Inside the living/dining area, Niemeyer kept furnishings 
to a minimum to emphasize the spatial design. In his composition, he 
treats the boulder as a sculptural object and sets off the dining area with 
a curved wall. Floors are ceramic tile; interior walls are Brazilian wood. 
RIGHT: The low contour and the irregularly shaped pool make the 
house appear at one with its setting. Niemeyer also designed the land- 
scaping. “My concern was to treat the house as a complete free form,” 
the architect says, “adjusting it to the different levels of the terrain.” 






















free-form house has hovered in the midst of dense 
planted gréen gardens at Sao Conrado, high above Rio. 

One approaches the house by means of a path windi 
downhill to a broad, stone-paved terrace, within wha 
borders lies an irregularly shaped swimming pool. Shou 
dering its way up into portions of the pool and terrace af 
then into the tile-floored house itself is an immense bo 
der, as rounded and pleasingly wrinkled as the haunch) 
some ancient fossilized mastodon. Plainly, this is the res 
dent totem, to whom reverence must be paid. Thanks 
the steepness of the site, the house embraces the bould 
on two levels, the lower level being tucked ingenio 
beneath an outer segment of the terrace. Reached by 4 
interior flight of stairs running alongside the boulder, th 
lower level contains four bedrooms and two baths, and 
far more conventionally houselike than the curving, gla 
walled living and dining space that floats insouciantl 
above it. The only areas on the upper level that are closé 
off by doors for the sake of privacy are the kitchen and t 
bath; the few solid walls, sheathed in wood, provide (esp 
cially at night, when the guardian totem appears to slum 
ber) a welcome sense of coziness. 

Born in Rio de Janeiro in 1907, Niemeyer was brougk 
up in comfortable, upper-middle-class surroundings. (Hi 
full name, Oscar Niemeyer Soares Filho, places him in 











continued on page 5 
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have something really impressive to display. ae 


Tanqueray. A singular experience. 


Imported English Gin, 473% Alc/Vol (946°) 100" Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1988 Schietfelin & Somerset Co.. New York, N.Y. 

















TOYOTA CRESSIDA 





THE KING OF LUXURY 
PERFORMANCE SEDANS 
AND THE PRIDE OF TOYOTA. 


Not only is Cressida all-new for 1989, its more powerful than ever. Six cylinders, fuel injection, 
twenty-four valves and 190 horsepower are all part of an engine package that demands to be 
opened up. 

The superb handling of Cressida redesigned suspension, its graceful new styling and its 
regally appointed interior combine with this power to deliver a level of performance and style 
usually found only in more expensive luxury performance sedans. 

Finally, there is the reassurance of knowing that Toyota Quality has made Cressida the most 
trouble-free new car sold in America for the past two years* 

The 1989 Cressida. The pride of Toyota. And master of the asphalt jungle; 

A 36-month/36,000-mile basic new vehicle limited warranty with no deductible and no 
transfer fee applies to all components other than normal wear and maintenance items. 

Call l-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information and the location of your nearest dealer 
Get More From Life. ..Buckle Up! 
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TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 


"Bares era oats ngou d ir 
New Car itt Survevs fo 


©1989 Toyota Motor Sales, USAsIn@n oe if 
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ARCHITECTURE: OSCAR NIEMEYER 








The Pritzker Prize Winner’s Landmark House in Rio de Janeiro 


il context, but “Niemeyer” early 
red to be the most convenient 
ile for a man who was about to 
ark on a successful international 
er.) As he has said, he took his 
about becoming an architect, be- 
married and the father of a child 
re he entered the National School 
ne Arts and began his studies un- 
Lucio Costa, an ardent champion 
e Corbusier. In 1936, when Le 
yusier paid an extended profes- 
al visit to Rio, Niemeyer became 
personal draftsman. A decade 
‘they met again, as members of a 
mittee chosen by the American 
itect Wallace K. Harrison to help 
are designs for the newly pro- 
d United Nations complex in 
y York City. In his usual fashion, 
‘orbusier attempted to dominate 
entire proceedings. The commit- 
having looked with favor upon 
neyer’s design proposal (Project 
Corbu (whose design proposal 


continued from page 50 


was Project 23) talked Niemeyer into 
sharing the credit; the committee 
voted to approve a design bearing the 
bastard label Project 23-32. Niemeyer 
has told how, the two men meeting 
in Paris many years later, Corbu ac- 
knowledged the importunacy of his 
conduct and, in effect, thanked Nie- 
meyer for having consented to it by 
offering him the curt compliment, 
“Oscar, you are a generous man.” 
Niemeyer’s chief fame rests upon 
his design for Brasilia, the capital city 
of Brazil, which engaged most of his 
time and energy between 1956 and 
1964. When a right-wing govern- 
ment came to power, Niemeyer, an 
avowed Communist, moved his of- 
fice to France, and it wasn’t until 
1974 that he felt inclined to return to 
his native country. He remains a 
fiercely outspoken champion of so- 
cial justice. One of the latest of his 
projects was amonument to three steel- 
workers killed in a strike in the in- 


dustrial city of Volta Redonda; the 
monument was dedicated on May 1 
of this year but destroyed by a bomb 
the following day. 

The Pritzker Architecture Prize 
jury said of Niemeyer that his designs 
give form to the culture of his native 
country and are a distillation of its 
colors and sensual imagery—words 
that are certainly appropriate but that 
pale into politeness beside the tragic 
eloquence of the statement with 
which Niemeyer accepted the prize: 
He wrote that he was “indignant at 
the misery that weighs upon a world 
socially unjust, a misery ignored, 
which our profession is powerless to 
better.” Spurred on by that indigna- 
tion and with an undiminished lyri- 
cism, he practices an architecture that 
manifests, in his words, “a concern 
for beauty, a zest for fantasy and an 
ever-present element of surprise.” 
His words have the ring not of a vale- 
dictory but of a battle cry. 
































What’ The Difference 


3etween These Iwo Pieces? 


Same piece. Same manufacturer. But the 
one on the left costs $1500 less than the 
one on the right. It came from Edgar B. 
The Edgar B Catalogue brings you savings up to 

40%—45% on every piece of furniture you buy. 

Whats more, youll be able to choose from 
one of the largest selections of first-quality fur- 
niture, anywhere. 

And youll be treated with the kind of per- 
sonal attention you would expect from a fine 
furniture merchant. We attend to every detail 
right through to setup in your home. 

To enjoy the Edgar B difference, order the cat- 
alogue. We'll credit the $15 charge to your first 
purchase. Its $15 that could save you thousands. 


1-800-255-6589 (In NC 919-766-7321) 


A better way to shop fine furniture. 


Here is my $15 check for the Edgar B Catalogue. (Order now, 
and receive a $15 rebate toward your first purchase.) 





Name 





Address 








ry Aarne 




















Phone plage . 
Mail to: EdgarB Box 849 Clemmons, NC 27102 
VISA® and MasterCard® accepted 





360-BCO15 
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They HadThe Best Of Everything. Except Coffee. 
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They were first night tickets. Center orchestra. It would have been a perfect evening had they known - 


Better than front row. The performance will certainly what a difference four generations of blending and roasting thé 
garner a Tony. world’s finest coffees can make. The 
The restaurant was a secret they had shared with If only they had known that true Fi | 
irst Co O 


only a close friend or two. Six stars, if there were sucha gourmet is a process, not a label. 


Mpalty F 


© First Colony Coffee & Tea Co., Inc., 1988. First Colony is a registered trademark of The First Colony Coffee & Tea Company. Norfolk and San Francisco. } 
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thing. A truffle even the critics had not yet uncovered. If only they had known our name. flee Gea) 
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RICHAR 


44 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ 
Telephone: 01-493 3939. Fax: 01 629 2609. New York: 518-583 2060 





Gerret Willemsz. Heda (c.1622 — Haarlem — c.1702) and Pieter de Ring (1615 — Leiden — 1660) 
A pronk still life with-a tazza, a nautilus cup, glasses of wine and a fruit pie on a table draped with a cloth 
Signed and dated 1646. Panel: 237% x 31% in/60.5 x 80.5 cm 


A SUMMER TRILOGY 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


- 


illustrated catalogues $45 including postage 


We wish to purchase paintings by Old and Modern Masters. Our representative will be pleased to call by arrangement. 






























RICHARD GREEN 


39 Dover Street, London W1X 3RB 
Telephone: 01-493 3939. Fax: 01 495 3318. New York: 518-583 2060 


Wouterus Verschuur (Amsterdam 1812 — 1874 Vorden). The horse fair 
Signed. Panel: 304 = 46% in/76.8 x 119 cm 


A SUMMER TRILOGY | 


VICTORIAN PAINTINGS 


illustrated catalogues $45 including postage 


We wish to purchase paintings by Old and Modern Masters. Our representative will be pleased to call by arrangement. 
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RICHARD GREEN 


4 New Bond Sireet, London W1Y 9PE 
Telephone: 01-493 3939. Fax: 01 495 0636. New York: 518-583 2060 
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Michael Ancher (Rutsker (Bornholm) 1849 — 1927). Summer lunch at Skagen 
Signed and dated ’04. Canvas: 25% x 32 in/64 x 81 cm 


A SUMMER TRILOGY 


XIX and XX CENTURY EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


a 


illustrated catalogues $45 including postage 


We wish to purchase paintings by Old and Modern Masters. Our representative will be pleased to call by arrangement. 
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Poggenpohl’ cabinetry manufactured by Poggenpohl GmbHa 
W. Germany, Est. 1892. (eee ee ee 
: 3 f "available only through selected designers. rn 

















HISTORIC HOUSES: VIRGINIA WOOLF 





Monk’s House—The Author’s Country Retreat in Sussex 
By Phyllis Rose 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: DERRY MOORE 
gE Te 


“Now that was a joy . . . the water meadows soaking wet, but now and then the sun coming out 
and stroking the downs. D’you remember how they turn from green to blue, like opals?” 
wrote Virginia Woolf of the countryside near Monk’s House (above), the Sussex residence of the 
novelist and her husband, Leonard. RIGHT: Woolf often took walks on the nearby South Downs. 



























FROM 1919 UNTIL her death in 19 
Virginia Woolf’s country reside 
was a damp and inconvenient | 
charming house in the Sussex vi 
of Rodmell, south of Lewes in 
South Downs. What Woolf and } 
husband, Leonard, liked when th 
first saw the house was the t 
quarters of an acre of land on whick 
was set and its location—close to f 
water meadows of the River O 
and to the open, primeval Downs. 

The front door—never used by # 
Woolfs—opened directly onto t 

















main street of tiny Rodmell; but ba 
hind the house, between it and tk 
meadows, was a garden divided 
walls of local flint, which Leonard, 
passionate gardener, brought 
beauty over the course of the yea 
An old orchard contained apple a 
pear trees that Leonard climbed 
winter to prune and whose blossom 
in spring could be seen from t 
house. In a small hut at the back ¢ 


LEFT: In the sitting room, Woolf wrote in 193 
“we sit and eat, play the gramophone...a 
read endless books.” Artists Vanessa Bé 
(Woolf's sister) and Duncan Grant helpe 
with the interior design of Monk’s Hous 
which is now owned by the National Trus 
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continued on page 64 












‘If good press makes good advertising, ~ 
F rd Taurus has had some of the best. Every.’ 
y ar since Taurus was introduced, Car and 
L iver magazine has included it on their exclu- 
s e “Ten Best Cars” list. They have also said, 
“ars as good as the Ford Taurus roll forth 

We per generation?’ 

We appreciate such rave reviews, but we 
aio seek another type of recognition that’s 
een more important. The one that comes 
fm the buying public. And year after year 
t b public, like the press, keeps casting its 
vtes for Taurus. 

| So, considering the glowing praise and 
Cmsistent sales success, we’ve come to a 


B ¢kle up—together we can save lives. 


Transferable 6/60 Powertrain Warra ity. 
Covers you and future owners, with no ~ 
transfer cost, on major powertrain. compo- 
nents for 6 years/60,000 miles. Restrictions — ms 
and deductible apply. Ask to see this limited” BE 
warranty at your Ford Dealer. at Fer a a : 
Quality is Job 1. ws, a 
Our goal is to build the highest avality 
cars and trucksinthe world. 


Ford Taurus 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? | 
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See 


JON DOUGLAS COMPANY 





You can expect more 
from Jon Douglas Company... 
Jon Douglas does. 


Jon Douglas believes that higher goals lead to higher achievements: “As 
you approach your goal, you don’t slow down, you re-set your goal even 
higher. That’s how I operate, and that’s what I expect from my sales associ- 
ates, managers and administrative staff. | want Jon Douglas Company 
to provide the best customer service in the real estate industry and I want 
the public to expect the best. 


FS Informed ® Prepared ® Dedicated ¢ Competitive ® Caring 
Service oriented © Community involved 


Successful 


The Sign Of Respect 


Beverly Hills (213) 278-9410 » Beverlywood (213) 551-0250 « Brentwood (213) 820-6651 * Brentwood Court (213) 207-3711 * Camarillo (805) 388-4999 
Camden Financial Services (213) 820-4484 * Cheviot Hills (213) 837-5111 « Commercial (213) 470-3710 « Glendale (818) 545-8745 « Hancock Park (213) 462-0867 
International (213) 820-2540 « Los Feliz (213) 665-5841 « Malibu (213) 456-1747 » Marina del Rey (213) 306-0204 * Montana (213) 458-0091 « Montecito Coast (805) 969-0900 | 
Montecito Village (805) 969-2233 « Palisades Highlands (213) 459-7511 « Palisades Sunset (213) 454-5541 + Palisades Village (213) 454-1111 » Pasadena (818) 449-4905 
Relocation (213) 820-2540 » R.E.O. (213) 820-2540 » Santa Barbara (805) 965-7665 * Santa Monica (213) 451-3091 * San Vicente Escrow (213) 820-4859 
Sherman Oaks (818) 990-9450 » Studio City (818) 505-9681 » Sunset/ West Hollywood (213) 271-8825 » Upper Bel Air (213) 475-7321 * Ventura (805) 648-6803 
West Los Angeles (213) 478-9741 « West Malibu (213) 457-6550 * Westlake (805) 379-5994 « Westwood (213) 474-2122 » Woodland Hills (818) 883-9000 











| BEL AIR, 
| | 1915. 


NEWPORT BEACH, 
1906. 


BEVERLY HILLS, 
1914. 


THE SUMMIT 
OF ANAHEIM HILLS, 
1989, 








HAS A NEW HEIR. 


Some communities quickly acquire 
a mystique all their own. Perhaps it’s the 
distinctive interplay of architecture. The 
seclusion from urban sprawl. Or the 
ambitious vision of the original planners. 

Into this select group comes The 
Summit of Anaheim Hills. A master- 
planned community so unique that con- 
temporary developments simply don't 
compare. 

A community of cohesively designed 





A DISTINGUISHED LINE 





neighborhoods, with its own parks and 
Wd schools. And spacious homes on a grand 
| scale, built by craftsmen to withstand 
the tests of time and taste. 
The Summit of Anaheim Hills. The 
crown passes to a new generation. 
a 





SUNIMIT 


OF ANAHEIM HILLS 


yroIN 


For the Fortunate Few. - 


and turn Right. Continue on Serrano to the model homes. 
2b be added to our priority information list, please call 1-800-336-8881. 


9 BALDWIN COMPANY lar 


| 
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3 
From the (91) Freeway, exit Weir Canyon Road South to Serrano, 











AVERY BOARDMAN np 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 


TO AL BEE AEG TY 











L HARBOUR” 





| All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
| OO)" Fre) mi :lere|colnnrelalne|e){(eome/m@)0| a Koy) Angeles Factory. 





SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TOTMERADEONY 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER St 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORN Oe ee 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD EQUE 











LOS ANGELES NEWYORK CHICAGO MIAMI_sDALLAS-—WASHINGT 























Fine French Walnut Bed, circa 1880 
Belgian Oak Buffet with Marble and Beveled Glass, circa 1900 


Great fhings Antiques | 


——_—— — 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 





2%, 
OCEANIC CRUISES 


u Pacific Coast Cruise Yokohama - Toba - Kobe - Aburatsu - 
Kagoshima - Nagasaki 

= Japan Sea Coast Cruise Nagasaki - Hakata - Miyazu - 
Kanazawa - Akita - Hakodate 

s Hokkaido Cruise Hakodate - Otaru - Kafuka - Abashiri - 
Oshidomari - Hakodate 

ws China Cruise A-course: Hakata - Qinhuangdao - Qingdao - 
Shanghai 

B-course: Shanghai - Xiamen - Guanzhou - Hong Kong 

=» Hong Kong/Taiwan/Korea Cruise 





CRUISE © 
JAPANESE STYLE 


Cruise the Islands of Japan, visit China, 
Taiwan and Korea in the uniquely Japanese set- 
ting of the 5,050 ton luxury cruise ship the 
“OCEANIC GRACE” 

Visit tropical islands, exotic cities, experi- 
ence the Japanese culture and history of the 
“matsuri” festivals. Relax in the jacuzzi or enjoy a 
wide variety of marine sports including scuba, 
water skiing, fishing and windsurfing. 

Dine in our elegant restaurant, our continen- 
tal cuisine is prepared by the chefs and served by 
waiters from the famed Palace Hotel in Tokyo. 

Bilingual cruise staff are available to show you 
to your cabin, one of sixty deluxe outside cabins, 
to begin your one week luxury cruise aboard the 
OCEANIC GRACE, experience the feel of an 
almost private yacht. 

For further information contact your 
travel agent or Oceanic Cruises c/o SMI 
GROUBR, INC. 188 The Embarcadero, Suite 500, 
San Francisco, CA 94105 at 800-545-5778. 


* Some restrictions apply. 

















Shown above: “English Manor,” a traditional design. “Monogram” built-in appliances by General Electric. 


Rutt designs and builds the most extraordinary custom 
kitchens in America. And much of what we know about 
superior materials and uncompromising craftsmanship is 
reflected in our new folio, Creative Kitchen Planning. 



























This luxurious full-color folio provides the kind of factual, 
no-nonsense information you should know before investing 
For Those in any cabinetry. It will help you recognize the important 
quality features of a true custom kitchen and stimulate your 
Unaccustomed To imagination with dozens of design and decorating ideas. 
| Compromise. From Creative Kitchen Planning will show you how to turn the 
} expense of a new or remodeled kitchen into a lasting invest- 
; Those Who ment that returns high financial and personal dividends. | 
_ . This informative publication is being offered for just $3.00. | 
Never Consider It. If you are seriously considering a true custom kitchen, we 


invite you to send for your copy today. 





Send for this investment folio. 


To receive your copy of this definitive guide to custom 
cabinetry, simply complete this coupon and mail it to | 
Rutt. Be sure to enclose $3.00. Send to: Rutt, Route 23, i 
Goodville, PA 17528. 


NAME 


STREET 
! 
i 


CITY STATE ZIP 
4 
)), Rutt Custom Kitchens, a HARROW company. 








PHONE AD 7/89 











HISTORIC HOUSES: VIRGINIA WOOLE 


Monk’s House—The Author's Country Retreat in Sussex 


continued from page 62 





ABOVE: In the sitting room, Virginia Woolf’s monogram (detail, right) is featured on the chair 
backs of the dining set designed by Bell and Grant, 1929-30. The pieces were done in the deco- 
rative style of the Omega Workshops, for which the artists had produced a number of designs. 


the garden, in the shade of the local 
church and next to the graveyard, 
with views of the marshy flats and 
the hilly Downs, Virginia Woolf 
worked on most of her novels. 

A careful student-of her own 
needs, she knew that the alternation 
between city and country was essen- 
tial to her creative process. In London 
she took in everything. She talked to 
friends, saw art shows and theater, 
walked the streets and immersed her- 
self in the business of the Hogarth 
Press, the publishing venture she and 
Leonard had founded as a hobby. At 
Monk’s House, in silence and soli- 
tude, she sank down into herself and 
retrieved, in the shape of elegant 
phrases, the flotsam and jetsam de- 
posited in her mind by the busy city. 


London’s bustle stoked her creativity, 
but without Rodmell’s peace, the 
stimulation might have been debili- 
tating. Her mental health was pre- 
carious—she had suffered periodic 
breakdowns ever since she was thir- 
teen—and both she and Leonard con- 
sidered solitude as essential to her as 
food and water. On the other hand, 
too much of it depressed her, so the 
fine-tuning between stimulus and 
quiet was constant. 

To call the change from London to 
Rodmell soothing would not do jus- 
tice to the intensity of what Virginia 
Woolf experienced in the country. 
“Often down here,” she wrote, “I 
have entered into a sanctuary; a nun- 
nery; had a religious retreat; of great 
agony once; and always some terror: 





r| 
so afraid one is of loneliness: of seei ‘ 
to the bottom of the vessel.” < 

Seeing to the bottom of the vessel, 
letting herself dip down into her 
own unconscious, was her real activ- 
ity at Monk’s House, and it underlay 
all others—the walks on the Downs 
or in the marshes, the rowing in a | 
rubber dinghy on the Ouse, playing | 
bowls, the endless reading of books. — 
It was to her a quasi-religious activ-_ 
ity—hence her frequent references to 
the house as a “sanctuary,” “retreat” 
or “nunnery,” and the austere, al- 
most virginal nature of the bedroom 
where she slept alone. The Woolfs 
liked to believe the local story that | 
monks from Lewes Priory had taken” 
their retreats in the dwelling, giving 
it the name Monk’s House. 

They spent two months in sum® 
mer at the house, in addition to long 
stays at Christmas and Easter, and 
they tried to get out of London at least 
every other weekend. “I like driving” 
off to Rodmell on a hot Friday eve- 
ning,” she wrote, “and having cold 










4 


« 





ham, and sitting on my terrace and 
smoking a cigar with an owl or two.” |! 


She rejoiced in the absence of com- 
pany, immersing herself in books— 
sometimes reading aS many as Six: 
books simultaneously. She also read 
manuscripts for the Hogarth Press, 
reviewed current books and wrote 
criticism about the classics. And even 
while she did other things, she 
worked on her novels. She walked in 
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sf Designed expressly for the traveler, 
the Louis Vuitton I world-time watch has ten 
functions. It indicates the local time, the date 
and the current phase of the moon. 

Simultaneously, its mobile dial can display 
the current time in any other city or time zone 
around the world, even distinguishing day 
from night hours. Each eighteen karat gold 
case is individually numbered. 
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Louis Vuitton luggage and accessories are sold only in the exclusive Louis Vuitton stores in Paris 


and the other great cities of the world. 


New York + Atlanta + Bal Harbour + Beverly Hills - Boca Raton + Boston + Chicago * Dallas » Hackensack 
Houston + Las Vegas + Manhasset - Miami - Minneapolis + Palm Beach - Phoenix + San Diego 
San Francisco + Santa Clara » Short Hills - South Coast Plaza + Troy + Washington D.C. 
Hawaii: Honolulu, Waikiki » St Thomas + Canada: Toronto, Vancouver + Bermuda 
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VW For the traveler, time and space 


are forms of art. And here is the essential 
instrument for those who wish to master 
these arts. Designed for Louis Vuitton by 
Gae Aulenti, this multiple-function wristwatch 


gives the traveler the impression of being in 
all places and times at once. 


LOUIS VUITTON 


MALLETIER A PARIS 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 


The art of travel. 
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Monk’s House—The Author’s Country Retreat in Sussex 


continued from page 64B 


the water meadows looking for 
mushrooms, but at the same time 
put words together in her mind. She 
walked on the Downs with Pinka, 
their spaniel, at the same time com- 
posing sentences. The walks were 
daily events—taken sometimes with 
Leonard, sometimes alone. When she 
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returned they would have tea, sit in 
front of the fire, read some poetry ora 
manuscript, perhaps listen to music. 

Although she did not encourage 
visiting, close friends were welcome 
at Monk’s House. Among those who 
came frequently were E. M. Forster 
and Vita Sackville-West, the aristo- 
cratic novelist who was perhaps the 
great love of Virginia Woolf's chaste 
life. Not far away, on the other side 
of Lewes, Virginia’s sister, the painter 
Vanessa Bell, lived in a sprawling 
farmhouse called Charleston with 
her three children and painter Dun- 
can Grant. (It was to stay near Va- 
nessa that she had bought a house 
in the region in the first place.) Also 
nearby was Tilton, the home of John 
Maynard Keynes, the economist, and 
his wife, Lydia Lopokova, a former 
ballerina. Visits between the three 
households were frequent. 

The house itself was unpreten- 
tious: a two-story building of flint 
and brick with clapboard on the 


street side. The ceilings were low, the 
brick and tile floors on the ground 
level weré cold, and when the Woolfs 
bought it, the house had no hot water 
or indoor plumbing, no electricity or 
heat. Mrs. Dalloway paid for their 
first indoor water closet and The Com- 
mon Reader for the second, along with 
a bath, which they installed in 1926. 
“The luxury of water running in tor- 
rents, boiling hot, for every purpose 
is inconceivable,” she wrote. 

As soon as she had money to 
spend, Virginia Woolf turned to her 
sister to help her decorate the house. 
“It has the makings of a most pecu- 
liar and I think comfortable, charm- 
ing, characteristic, queer resort,” she 
wrote, “but a paralysis attacks my 
vision when directed to practical 


details. What curtains? What chair 
covers?” Vanessa designed chair cov- 
ers that Virginia executed in needle- 
point, having requested a large mesh | 
so she could finish “within a lifetime.” 

Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant, 
who were the leading decorative art- | 
ists in Britain at the time, filled the 
house with their exuberant work— 
painted tables, tile tables, painted 
chairs, chair covers, fireplace tiles. 
One of the nicest pieces is a mirror 
frame, designed by Grant with lilies 
and Canterbury bells and executed in 
needlepoint by his mother. ; 

Over the years the two sisters ar- 
gued about payment— Vanessa want- 
ing to refuse it and Virginia insisting 
she accept it. Vanessa maintained that 
her work was small return for the 


LEFT: A painted cupboard by Trekkie Ritchie stands in a kitchen corner. BELOW: Bell decorated 
the fireplace tiles in Virginia Woolf’s bedroom with a nautical motif inspired by Woolf's novel 
To the Lighthouse. The bedroom was entered only from the garden, where Woolf wrote reg- 
ularly in a small hut amid a profusion of trees and flowering plants tended by Leonard Woolf.; 
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PLEASE BUCKLE UP FOR SECURITY. © 1989 RANGE ROVER OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 


This year Range Rover comes with a bit of marble. 


4 her marble trophy is Four Wheeler 
magazine’s much sought after “Four 
Wheeler of the Year” trophy. 

And this year Four Wheeler awarded it 
to Range Rover. 

In a competition that included a host 
of other vehicles and five days of relent- 
less off and on-road testing. 

Its off-road performance was described 
as “superb” and “brilliant.” In fact, it 
“out-four wheeled” every other vehicle. 


On-road, it was “as comfortable as a 
Mercedes.” 
So if you still haven't experienced a 


€> RANGE ROVER 


Range Rover, call 1-800 FINE 4WD for a 
dealer near you. 

You can test drive the Range Rover 
the Four Wheeler judges also called 
“exquisite” and “sumptuous.” 

Or you can try the new County model 
that’s in the picture above. 

With its added fittings and features, 
it's even more “exquisite” and “sumptuous.” 

Either way, you'll be driving the one 
four-wheel drive vehicle with marble. 











The Royal 
Treatment 


Seafair Colony at Newport, 
Rhode Island 


n elegant replica of a French 
aria Seafair was constructed 
on such a grand scale that today the 
historic Newport mansion is able to 
embrace six private residences— 
each still on a grand and luxurious 
scale. 

The stately mansion sits promi- 
nently on the knoll of a small 
peninsula, overlooking the Atlantic 
from manicured lawns, gardens, 
courtyards, a swimming pool, tennis 
court and glorious private terraces. 

Interiors recall a gilded age of 
superb craftsmanship and offer 
magnificent ocean views. The center 
dwelling contains the original ball- 
room, as well as a palatial third floor 
master suite presented by private 


elevator. —From $975,000 


Joy Properties 
174 Bellevue Avenue Newport 
Rhode Island 02840 
(401) 846-9000 
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Monk’s House—The Author’s Country Retreat in Sussex 
continued from page 64F 


pleasure Virginia’s books had given 
her, and they had cost her nothing. 
Virginia .countered that unless 
Vanessa took payment, she couldn’t 
continue to ask for her help, which 
she badly needed. They compro- 
mised, with Vanessa Bell and Duncan 
Grant accepting minimal fees. 
Virginia had little confidence in 
her own taste, much in Vanessa’s. 
Still, about one thing she stood up to 
her sister. Her favorite color was a 
sort of aquamarine or hospital green 
that she associated with the deep-sea 
diving of creativity, and she was de- 
termined to use it for the walls of the 
sitting room, where they ate, read 
and listened to music. . 
Over the years, as Virginia’s suc- 
cess brought in more money, the 
Woolfs continued improving the 
house. In 1929, after the publication 
of To the Lighthouse and Orlando, they 
built an addition of two rooms, one 
on top of the other—a bedroom and a 
workroom for Virginia, where she 
could write when the garden hut got 
too cold. The garden, under Leon- 
ard’s supervision, developed spec- 


Ouse—burned his pants on the bed- 
room heater while trying to get warm. 

After Virginia Woolf had spent al- 
most two decades in Monk’s House, 
her idea of a good time was still the 
same: to have no guests, to write in- 
her garden hut, to take walks with 
Leonard, to play bowls, to read, to 
dine on grilled ham and mushrooms, ~ 
to listen to Mozart on the gramo- 
phone. ‘Why not stay here for ever 
and ever,” she wrote in 1938, “enjoy- 
ing this immortal rhythm, in which 
both eye and soul are at rest?” But 
World War II changed the rhythm off . 
her life drastically. 

The bombing of London made thea 
city increasingly difficult to live in, « 
and in 1940 the Woolfs’ house at 37 
Mecklenburgh Square was damaged 
so severely by a bomb that they had* 
to abandon it and live full-time in 
Rodmell. The alternation of city 
streets and country meadows, city 
stimulation and country quiet, was + 
at an end. Confined to Rodmell, Vir- 
ginia found the town small and pro- 
vincial. Guests, now welcome, came 
rarely, because of the difficulties of 








“T like driving off to Rodmell on a hot 
Friday evening,” she wrote, “and having 
cold ham, and sitting on my terrace and 
smoking a cigar with an owl or two.” 








tacularly. He added ponds, one with 
goldfish, one with tortoises. In 1931 
they wired the house, which permit- 
ted electric heaters and lighting. In 
1934 they added another guest room 
and in 1938 turned the attic into a 
library for Leonard. 

Yet, for all the work they did on 
it, Monk’s House remained inconve- 
nient (Virginia’s bedroom opened 
only onto the garden) and uncom- 


fortable. Even with electric heaters © 


it was often damp and usually cold. 
E. M. Forster, visiting the Woolfs in 
the winter of 1939-40—a winter so 
cold that there was ice on the tidal 


wartime transportation. Her only con- 
genial company consisted of the peo- 
ple at Charleston. She became more 
seriously depressed than she had 
been in years, and certain that she 
was about to go mad again, she took 
control of her life like a stoic Roman. 
In March 1941 Virginia Woolf 
committed suicide by walking into 
the Ouse, her pockets weighted with 
stones. At the time, she was working 
on Between the Acts, which in her de- 
pression she thought a disaster, but 
which is in fact one of her finest nov- 
els, a strange paean to life in the En- 
glish countryside. 




















Open Monday to Saturday — evenings & Sundays by appointment 


Madley, Hereford HR2 9NA, England 
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or direct dialling from America 011 44981 250244 
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A magnificent kingwood commode of bombé form. Superbly Louis Claude Vasse A well peopesnoned late 17th century, black lacquered cabinet 
decorated with gilt bronze mounts, it incorporates three drawers (1716-1772) upon gilded base. The top section opens to reveal a series of ten 


within the base and is surmounted with a marble top of Verd 
Ca ep It measures 5lins. wide x 24!Ains. eesp x 35'2ins. high 
and dates from the mid 18th century. Above it hangs a fine 17th 


decorated drawers. The base is elaborately carved with putti and 
foliate decoration. It measures 45ins. wide x 23ins. deep x 
62)A2ins. high. Circa 1690 


A glorious marble of Eros and Anteros beautifully executed in 
statuary marble. It stands upon a simulated marble base of oval 
form festooned with garlands of flowers. It measures 69!Ains. 
high x 32ins. in diameter 


century oil on canvas of “Ruins of a Temple’ by Viviano Codazzi 
(1603-1670). The frame is of fine classical form with broken 
arched top of classic urn decoration to the centre. It measures 
38ins. high x 29ins. wide. 
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Of supreme elegance. this George III period, three pedestal dining table stands upon reeded An extremely important, 18th century, Régence bureau plat in kingwood with fine parquetry 
four-splay bases. Excellent colour, with fine patina. it extends fully to measure LOft. 2ins. long x 4ft decoration. The cabriole supports of this magnificent desk are outlined with ribbon banded moulding 
dins. wide and are headed by beautifully cast and signed rococo mounts. Circa 1725, it measures 5ft. Zins. wide 
x 2ft. 7ins. deep. To either side stands a splendid pair of malachite and ormolu urns standing upon 
fluted. square columns. The urns date from the second half of the 19th century and measure 30in 


high. The columns measure 39ins. high x 12ins. square 


We have one of the largest andfinest collections of antique furniture in the country 


Specialists in interior designs, furniture and furnishings for the period and traditional home 
Free delivery in our own vehicles to most parts of the United Kingdom. 
Goods packed and shipped to any part of the world. 
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“The Napoleon” 


Majestic bronze-mounted, burl walnut, 
44’ x 9’, regulation size pool table. 
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“The Legend” 


The finest marquetry-inlaid rosewood, 
414’ x 9’, regulation size pool table. or 


awe PY ; 


{ 
The Gatsby” Pool Tables from $12,5¢ 
Server m Oona sits Pub Bars from $6,950 


93” H x 80” W x57” D 





Call 1-800-962-5229 for information 
5070 PEACHTREE INDUSTRIAL BLV) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30341 


If you are interested in becoming one of our few a Crameltieatessine 


call Bob or Ted at 404/457-1905. 
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selection at regular Club prices (usually $14.98-$15.98)...and take 
up to one full year to do it. Then you can choose another CD Free. 
That's 6 compact discs for the price of 1 and there's nothing more to 
buy...ever! (Shipping & handling added to each shipment.) 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

You select from hundreds of exciting compact discs described in the 
Club's magazine and mailed to you approximately every 3 weeks (19 
times a year). Each issue highlights a Featured Selection in your 
preferred music category, plus alternate selections. If you'd like the 


Featured Selection, do nothing. It will be sent to you automatically. If y 


YES, please accept my membership in the BMG Compact Disc Club and send me 
the four Compact Discs I've indicated here, billing me for just shipping and handling 
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more to buy ever! (Shipping & handling is added to each shipment.) 
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your membership at any time after completing your membership 
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WAT L-YEAR 
NATURAL 
SPARKLER 


So much to do, in every season. 
Always in natural harmony. 

Set out for the beach and beach 
club (soon a new spa too!). Golf 
some great challenges. 

Work out at tennis, horseback 
down the shore, bike historic 


haunts. Walk or jog unspoiled 





forests, marshes, gardens, pristine 
dunes. Cruise or sail. 

Enjoy every meal right beside 
® the ocean. Or dress fora pleasant 
! evening of fine dining, dancing 
and good company, Cloister-style. 

Love it in twos, for a honey- 
moon or anniversary, or with full 
families. Five-Star, Five-Diamond, 
blest by nature, revered by many. 

The Cloister® Sea Island, GA 


31561. Call 800-SEA-ISLAND 
Luxurious home rentals, 912-638-5112 


Sa Bland 
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Room design by Udstad & Dandridge—Valle Vert Carpet 


Le Louvre Collection 


The designs shown are in-stock and available 
for immediate delivery. Available as wall-to-wall 
or area rugs, with or without borders, and in 
custom designs, colors and sizes. 
Exclusive to the Trade, Color Catalog $15. 


Stark Carpet Corporation, D&D Building 
979 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 
: Atlanta/B oston/Chicago/Dallas/Dania 
PURE WOOL PILE Denver/Houston/Laguna Niguel/Los Angeles 
Sufance of quai 


Suance of wed Philadelphia/Phoenix/San Francisco 
St Pure Wool Pie Seattle/T roy/Washington, D.C. 









What do other performance cars have 
that Corvette doesnt? A role model. 


After it made Car and Driver's Ten Best List for the fifth year in a row, they still couldn’t say enough about Corvette 
CR AR “DRIVER “Breathes there a man—or a woman—who's never said, ‘Man, I'd look stronger than pekoe 
) tea driving down the road in a Vette’ ?” 
“The engine can be bolted to a new six-speed manual transmission that prompted our testers 
to utter words like ‘breakthrough’ and ‘world class‘. 
“The Corvette’s performance envelope is rounded out by equally impressive braking 
and handling.” 
“The Corvette just gets better and better, and it gets more civilized in the bargain.” 
So no matter what other peformance cars have, there will always be something that they 
will want...to someday grow up and be a Corvette. 
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Let’s get it together...buckle up. 
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Chicago Vistas | 
Luminous Spaces Overlooking the Lakefront _~ 


ARCHITECTURE BY MARVIN HERMAN, AIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY BRUCE GREGGA, ASID 
TEXT BY JUDITH NEISSER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 








opposite: A 1925 bronze puma is poised before expansive city views in a Chicago apartment designed by Bruce Gregga and architect Marvin Herman. 
ABOVE: The living room is highlighted by a gouache by Gaston Louis Roux, while a sculpted torso by Matisse is set atop a circa 1800 gueridon from 
Philippe Farley, right. Lamp at rear from Stair & Co. Scalamandré white damask. Louis XV-style chairs are backed in Brunschwig & Fils taffeta. 











THE NOTION OF an apartment with 
wood-paneled walls and drawn drap- 
eries seems out of place on the top 
floor of a towering glass-and-granite 
skyscraper on Chicago’s Gold Coast. 
A modern Chicago aerie calls for a 
different kind of design, one as open 
and compelling as the exterior land- 
scape. A two-story penthouse created 
by interior designer Bruce Gregga 
and architect Marvin Herman exem- 


plifies such thinking. 

The apartment is set up as an am- 
phitheater facing a forty-foot-long 
double-height window wall that re- 
veals a cinematic vista: nearby high 
rises looming above smaller build- 


ings, North Michigan Avenue and 
North Lake Shore Drive streaming 
with vehicles, and Oak Street Beach 
crowded with bathers and joggers. 
“The view is awesome,” says Gregga. 
It was, in fact, one of the main rea- 
sons the residents bought the apart- 
ment three years ago. The couple had 
tired of the suburbs and were ready 
for something different. 

When the couple first saw the 
sixty-second-floor penthouse apart- 
ment, the space was a concrete shell. 
“All you could see were risers, pipes 
and the elevator shaft,” recalls the 
wife. “It was a difficult space, a big 
open loft, eighty feet long and forty 


feet deep, that could have ended up 
looking like a bowling alley.” 

The design parameters the clients 
specified were broad: ‘She liked 
old and vintage,” explains Gregga. 
“He liked new.” As both the husband 
and wife work (he owns a china im- 
port/export company; she is a china 
designer), the apartment is rarely 
inhabited by day. “They wanted a 
nighttime space with lots of storage,” : 
says the designer, “an intimate yet so- 
phisticated apartment where they 
could entertain.” Bruce Gregga and 
Marvin Herman more than accom- 
modated the couple’s wish list. The 
4,500-square-foot apartment is now 





opposite: A pair of 18th-century Italian monkey figures animate the library /me- 
dia room. Chinese stoneware vessels and figurines, 1600-1550 B.c., are displayed 
at rear. Leather on sofa, chair and ottoman from Cy Mann Designs. Low table, 
Karl Springer. Carpet from Stark. aBove: A still life by Pierre-Nicolas Huilliot 
hangs in the deep-toned dining room. Silk upholstery fabric from Scalamandré. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: Featured in the dining room are a circa 1880 bronze Sphinx 
from Kentshire Galleries and, at left, an Edo vase. Slipper chairs from Lorin 
Marsh surround a Regency table set with Imari porcelain from Bardith. “The dra- 
ma of the apartment at night is spectacular,” says Gregga. “You float up here.” 


The plan of 

the apartment itself 
suggests the ebb 

and flow of Lake 
Michigan’s shoreline. 
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a coherent whole made up of subtle 
contrasts. At night it glows. 

The entrance hall announces a 
high level of craftsmanship. Flanking 
the double front door are tall black- 
lacquered storage cabinets that are 
canted like an Oriental screen. A 
sculptural staircase leads to the pri- 
vate quarters on the second floor. The 
imposing, Mondrian-patterned win- 


dow wall, first glimpsed through the 
doorway into the living room, allows 
tiny jewels of city light to reflect off 
surfaces throughout the first floor. 

In the living room, the modernist 
window and black-granite floors 
are tempered by ample, soft forms. 


Double-height walls are curved in the 
corners. The balcony of the second- 
floor gallery, which overlooks the 
room, resembles an undulating sculp- 
ture. Furnishings are overscale and 
pleasingly idiosyncratic. A pair of 
contemporary sofas, covered in for- 
mal white damask trimmed with 
fringe, define an intimate seating 
area. Nearby are Louis XV-style fau- 
teuils upholstered in a stenciled 
faux-leopard pattern. 

“TI love the curiosity of mixing dif- 


ferent periods,” says the designer. ° 


“It opens vistas for those who can 
live with it.” 
The dining room was conceived as 


SS 





a nighttime background for any- 
where from two people to twelve. 
Walls were painted and glazed in 
shades of brown and charcoal; sur- 
faces are highly reflective, including 
the Regency pedestal table and the 
modern granite table surrounded by 
a banquette and Regency-style chairs. 
“When the candles are lit, the room 
glitters and glows like a rare jewel,” 
says the husband. 

The principal unifying elements 
in the apartment are the architecture 
and the color palette. “I tried to create 
a universal space that doesn’t inter- 
fere with the furnishings,” explains 
Marvin Herman. The plan itself sug- 








gests the ebb and flow of Lake Michi- 
gan’s shoreline: Spaces ease into each 
other through oversize doorways fit- 
ted with pocket doors. Colors and 
materials are repeated from room to 
room. The black granite that makes 
up the floors of the entrance hall, the 
living room and the dining room is 
also used for the kitchen counters and 


the bar top and fireplace wall in the 
library /media room. 





Different areas of the apartment 
are distinguished by subtle changes 
of color and texture. The floor of the 
upstairs gallery, for example, is cov- 
ered in black carpeting. “We wanted 
a more cocoonlike feeling for the pri- 
vate quarters,” says Gregga. In the 
master bedroom and bath, the floor- 
ing is travertine and both rooms are 
primarily off-white. Still, the furniture 
treatment is eclectic—a Victorian- 


opposite: German animal engravings, circa 1850, line a wall in the upstairs study. Japa- 
nese antiques include the low table, made from a sword chest on stand, and a fansu chest. 
Sofa from Avery Boardman. Hansen lamps. BeLow: In the master bedroom, Gregga chose 
neutral shades to “contrast with the drama in the rest of the apartment.” The small oil is 
by Frantisek Kupka. Gregga created the sleigh bed after a Syrie Maugham design. Clar- 
ence House lounge chair and ottoman fabric. Drapery sheers, Lee Jofa. Lamps by Hansen. 


style lounge chair and ottoman are 
placed opposite a sleigh bed, Bruce 
Gregga’s overscale adaptation of a 
Syrie Maugham design. 

“All the furnishings are recent ac- 
quisitions,” says Gregga. “The clients 
wanted a certain mood, and I inter- 
preted it for them.” The mood the 
designer has achieved, high above 
the lakefront, is a delicate balance of 
the sensuous and the cool.0 
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A Study in Red 


Infusing a Dramatic London Residence 
with Color and Pattern 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN STEFANIDIS 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“GOOD TASTE? IM NOT ALL that fond of it.” So says John 
Stefanidis, the designer whose subtle colors have been the 
very definition of good taste, the designer who made 
cream and gray the black and white of England. Now this 
master of a thousand shades of monochrome has gone 
opulent, had some fun, indulged in rich reds and even 
risked a little brush with vulgarity. 

And why? “To prove I could do it,” he says. “I have a 
horror of ‘ghastly good taste.’ There’s a whole category of 
people in New York who paint their walls cream and hang 
Impressionist paintings. Cream and gray not only could be 
boring, they usually are. When clients come into the office 
and announce, ‘We like beige,’ my entire staff groans and 
says, ‘Oh no, not another one.’ That’s why I really jumped 
at the chance to do a red room. 

“It all made sense,” continues the designer. “The coun- 
try house we had done for the client featured pale colors, 
so it seemed a good idea to do something different in Lon- 
don, and his collection of paintings and richly patterned 
carpets all cried out for red.” 

Several things make the design work, but most impor- 
tant is color. ‘Very good color,” Stefanidis emphasizes. “I 
designed the fabrics in a color that is not just red but a sort 
of mulberry. And I added more reds—the red of the Sec- 
ond Empire, the red of the velvet in the compartments on 
the trains between Cairo and Alexandria that I rode as a 
child. The room is an exercise in how many reds can be 
crammed into one space, how to mix them and how many 


“IT chose to use the color red in his London residence 
in order to contrast with his country house, which I 
did entirely in pale colors,” says interior designer John 
Stefanidis. “Red suits the collection of Oriental carpets 
and eclectic array of paintings.” In the living room, The 
Vernon Children, a double portrait by George Romney, is 
exhibited with Young Dancer and Water Sprite, a pair of 
19th-century bronzes by Charles Arthur Bourgeois. 
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ABOVE: Portrait of May Morris, 1872, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti is surrounded by a simple mirror in the living room. The marble fire- 
place was possibly designed by Sir John Soane. opposite: An elaborate circa 1700 English gilt side table, set with a Japanese Imari vase, 
rests before Princess Anastasia of Greece by Giovanni Boldini. The small 19th-century painting is by Frederick Lord Leighton. 


patterns to use. In the end I didn’t use all that many pat- 
terns, but I could have. Anything can be made to work.” 

The other essential in keeping the whole exercise under 
control was quality. “Good things do emanate a certain 
atmosphere,” he says. “The console table, the Boldini por- 
trait; the ornamental Victorian centerpiece could have 
been too flashy, but it works.” 

Even so, with the right color and the right quality in the 
living room, the risks were still there. John Stefanidis used 
a very simple fireplace, possibly designed by John Soane, 
and is certain that anything more elaborate would have 
been too much. He designed an unembellished mirror to 
complement the fireplace and to give a little breathing 
space to a Pre-Raphaelite pastel by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. Chandeliers wouldn’t have been appropriate, so he 
kept to table lamps and picture lights, made it a night 
room and created draperies that block out light. In short, 
the Stefanidis restraint and refinements are all there. 


“Too much good taste kills creativity, and safe con- 
ventions are a bore,” says John Stefanidis (right). “I delib- 
erately gave myself the difficult task of seeing how many 
reds and patterns | could fit into one room. It worked.” 
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LEFT: “I found the Russian dining table first and 
planned the room around it,” says Stefanidis, who 
designed the side table, chairs and wall paneling 
to complement the piece. Peasant Harnessing a Horse 
is by Eugéne Verboeckhoven. ABoveE: The decorative 
details of the indoor pool were kept simple in or- 
der to harmonize with the early Victorian house. 


It was not an easy house to decorate. The living room, 
which has a window at each end, is awkward—too narrow 
for a sofa in front of the fireplace and too long for a single 
grouping of furniture. John Stefanidis puts it simply. “We 
moved a lot of the furniture around. The client and I spent 
hours shoving chairs all over the room, and in the end 
we decided to put the three sofas in a U-shape under the 
window, which created a real feeling of comfort in the 
best tradition of generous Middle Eastern hospitality. This 
is not a room for stand-up cocktail parties. It is a room 
with comfort and formality at the same time. 

“The house had been little more than a derelict shell,” 
continues the designer, “and it was the client’s idea to 
create little rooms as well as big rooms—a small study 
just up a few steps from the living room, a tiny breakfast 
room, a small sitting room that can be closed off at one end of 
the dining room.” The latter was an inspired idea because 
it made a charming sitting room and also solved the prob- 
lem of the dining room, which would otherwise have 
been destined to always look a bit empty, as though 
guests had forgotten to come to dinner. 

And it was in that enclosed space that the designer de- 
creed “grand pieces—a huge chandelier, one sofa to fit 
exactly from one wall to the other, an enormous bookcase 
opposite. Otherwise everything could look dinky.” 

That’s John Stefanidis’s style. Bold and sure, with bigger 
usually being better, making certain the details are exactly 
right. To him it’s all part of the fun of playing with the 
unpredictable and teasing at the limits of good taste.0 


























Alpine Echoes Above Lake Tahoe 


European Sensibilities Shape a Nevada JVountain Chalet 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY VALERIAN RYBAR, ASID, AND JEAN-FRANCOIS DAIGRE, ASID 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS ; 


MANY OF THE houses scattered in the 
steep mountains around Lake Tahoe 
are decorated in a style that might be 
called neo-Western. 

“They tend to have redwood pan- 
eling, Indian blankets and frontier 
furniture,” says designer Valerian 
Rybar. “And if they’re not that, then 
they’re contemporary,” adds his part- 
ner, Jean-Francois Daigre. 

While Rybar and Daigre don’t see 
anything wrong with those decorative 
schemes, they are, the designers feel, 
just a bit predictable. And so when 
the two men were asked to work on 
a handsome house high above Lake 
Tahoe owned by Carole and Robert 
McNeil, they decided to try some- 
thing a little different. 

“We wanted to create an alpine 
chalet that had a European flavor,” 
Rybar explains. “There was nothing 
else like it out there,” Daigre chimes 
in. “It would be original and it would 
reflect the McNeils’ interest in Euro- 
pean antiques.” 

Rybar and Daigre, who are based 
in New York, have decorated a vari- 
ety of houses in European mountain 
resorts such as St. Moritz and Gstaad, 
and in the Tyrol. Architecturally, the 
house in Lake Tahoe—their first 
project there—is typical of the area. 
It has a fir-shingled exterior with 
fieldstone accents and sloping roofs. 
It sits on a bluff overlooking the 
lake, which is some five hundred 
feet below. A wide wraparound deck 
takes full advantage of the views. 

Rooms had been added to the orig- 
inal structure at various times, but 





ABOVE: Hilly terrain strewn with boulders and surrounded by pine trees above Lake Tahoe is the 
setting for Carole and Robert McNeil’s adapted alpine chalet. opposite: In the living room, design- 
ers Valerian Rybar and Jean-Francois Daigre suspended a chandelier from the cathedral ceiling; 
over the mantel is a Bavarian carved wood deer head. Pine paneling was stained to look aged. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: “The living room is designed to work equally well for summer and winter,” 
says Rybar. The sofa and poufs, covered with crewelwork fabric, have a Scalamandré wool rope 
trim. On the limewood low table is a 17th-century repoussé-bronze footed bowl. A carved oak 
chest, at left, holds a bronze Medici urn. At right, an 18th-century Tyrolean marbleized kas. 


the house was still somewhat small, 
which meant that the first order for 
Rybar and Daigre was to oversee 
architectural renovations. They con- 
structed a large master bedroom with 
windows giving onto the lake. 


Then they set to work creating that. 


“European flavor.” They stained the 
pine walls of the living room to ef- 
fect the look, as Rybar says, “of nat- 


urally aged wood paneling.” They 
brought in seventeenth-, eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century furniture and 
decorative objects from Austria, Italy, 
Norway, France and England. Any ~ 
sense of period stiffness, however, 
has been offset by an eclecticism that “ 
makes the rooms flexible and com- 
fortable—important qualities, since 
the clients are sports-oriented and 
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The gaily painted house has 


something of the quality of an enchanted 
cottage in a northern European forest. 


BELOW: A series of windows and French doors in the living room offer an expansive view of the 
lake. Two carved Sienese chairs, covered in textured linen from Scalamandré, flank a pair of 
lacquered Italian spindle tables. opposite: In the dining room, rosemaling, the Scandinavian tech- 
nique of painting flowers onto wooden walls set in faux-marbre frames, is used for the walls and 
ceiling. The carved oak dining table adjusts to seat from eight to twenty. The turned ebony chairs 
are upholstered in red leather. Portuguese needlepoint rug from Patterson Flynn & Martin. 


wanted to be able to relax after a day 
on the ski slopes or tennis courts. 

The contemporary low table in the 
living room, for instance, is built to 
be used rather than simply admired. 
“You can come back from skiing, take 
off your boots and put your feet on it, 
which you couldn’t do if it were an 
antique,” Daigre notes. 

The McNeils use the house year 
round, and that factor influenced de- 
sign choices as well. The brightly 
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embroidered Indian wool fabric em- 
ployed throughout the living room 
is warm in the winter and cool in 
the summer. The large fur rug is in- 
viting in the winter, but replaced in 
summer by one of fabric. 

The stark beauty of the landscape 
bears more of a resemblance to Scan- 


dinavia than it does to the Alps. ° 


So Rybar and Daigre chose to angle 
their design toward that northern 
European region. Nowhere is this 


more evident than in the dining room. 

“It’s the best room,” comments ° 
Rybar. “The conversation piece,” adds 
his partner. , 

While on a trip to Norway, the two 
designers had had the chance to ob- 
serve the Scandinavian technique of 
rosemaling, which involves carving 
inscriptions or painting flowers di- | 
rectly onto wooden walls and setting © 
them in faux-marbre frames. 

“We'd seen rosemaling but hadn’t 
had a chance to apply it ourselves,” 
Rybar explains. “We were waiting for 
the ideal spot,” says Daigre. The pale 
walls in the dining room of the Lake 
Tahoe house finally provided it. 

Rybar and Daigre made arrange- 
ments for a group of artists to fly out 
to Lake Tahoe from New York to do 
the actual painting. They gave the 
artists documents illustrating the pro- 
cedure and then allowed them to 
work up their own interpretation, us- 
ing the red and green colors that 
also play a role in the living room. 
The result, as Daigre puts it, “is very 
rough, very stylized. It’s peasant- 
like, but formal at the same time.” 

To complement the painted walls, 
the designers had a needlepoint rug 
woven in Portugal that incorporated 
similar floral patterns. Its dark back- 
ground anchors the room and pro- 
vides a contrast to the white field of 
the floral painting on the ceiling. 

In the master bedroom, three types 
of wood are used, all in shades of 
honey. As a result, Rybar and Daigre 
decided to render the entire room in 
those tones. “The wood was so beau- 
tiful we didn’t want to paint it,” says 
Rybar. “Instead we played with the 
color harmonies it suggested. And be- 
cause the room is so big, we could do 
that without it seeming cramped.” 

Secluded in the midst of magnifi- 
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LEFT: Honey tones characterize the master bed- 
room. The headboard is covered in hand-em- 
broidered linen. A leather chest at the foot of 
the bed holds the television, which rises up 
when operated by remote control. The mar- 
quetry Mazarin desk is made of fruitwood; 
the chair is chestnut. Patterson Flynn & Martin 
wool rug simulates fawn skin. BELOW: From 
the deck, Lake Tahoe is seen through a stand 
of pines. Chairs were made by local craftsmen. 


cent fir trees, the gaily painted house 
has something of the quality of an en- 
chanted cottage in one of the great 
northern European forests. And the 
designers have scattered whimsical 
and fantastic touches throughout that 
add to that feeling. “It’s full of amus- 
ing little surprises,” says Daigre. 

In one of the guest rooms, window 
frames were painted in faux-bois fash- 
ion to resemble knotty pine. In the 
living room, Rybar and Daigre placed 
lamps that look like plants. And over 
the fireplace they set the carved 


wooden head of a deer. In the master 
bedroom is another wooden sculp- 
ture, carved to look like a shopping 
bag. It serves as a magazine rack. “It’s 
a sort of surrealistic piece,” Rybar ob- 
serves wryly. 

But for all the enchantment that 
the house holds out, this is no Hansel 
and Gretel cottage. “People are sur- 
prised to find this completely deco- 
rated and cozy house in the middle of 
the woods way above the lake,” says 
Rybar. “But it’s not cute,” he adds 
pointedly. “It’s grand.”0 














Spirited Combinat 
for a New York Apart 





Oriental objects converge with antique and modern pieces in the New York apartment of Donna Morgan and 
Patrick Annunziata, designed by Samuel Botero. opposite: Curving lines lend a sculptural quality to the main 
hall. BELow: In the dining area, original paneling offsets a fire surround fashioned from rusted steel piping. 
Overmantel mirror is Queen Anne. T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings klismos chairs and fabric, Gretchen Bel- 
linger. Art Déco chandelier, Marvin Alexander. Lacquered box, Lorin Marsh. Patterson, Flynn & Martin rug. 
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LEFT: “The objective was to create an environment that ex- 
pressed the vitality of the Annunziatas,” says Samuel 
Botero. The circa 1818 Anglo-Indian chaise longue is from 
Gene Tyson. A low painted screen by Stephen Spera and 
Patricia Kelly divides the dining and living areas. Botero 
created the floor lamp, background, using a metal vase. 


opposite: A mix of textures and finishes subtly illuminates 
the living area. The low table of rusted steel piping was de- 
signed by Botero. Louis XV fauteuil is from Philippe Farley. 
Decorative boxes, Florian Papp. Gretchen Bellinger fabric 
covers banquette and pillows; carpet, Patterson, Flynn & 
Martin. BELOw: In a sitting area, an Indian sari is dramat- 
ically swagged over Clarence House taffeta to frame a cir- 
ca 1870 English birdcage. Chinese glazed terra-cotta Fo 
dogs from Marvin Alexander hold tin flags inscribed in 
Chinese with the residents’ name. A gilt-bronze bird from 
Gene Tyson stands at left. Needlepoint carpet, Dildarian. 
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FASHION DESIGNER Donna Morgan puts in fairly frenetic 
days in the hurly-burly of Manhattan’s garment district. 
As her break from nerve-racking pressures, she runs over 
to Madison Avenue Muscle on Thirty-eighth Street, where 
_. she “benches her weight,” or lifts the equivalent of her 105 
pounds. When she comes home at night she wants comfort 
in her surroundings. Her husband, Patrick Annunziata, 
also keeps up a strenuous pace in the garment district, 
importing textiles. Rather than lifting weights, he jogs 
and performs aerobic exercises. At night he wants a serene 
setting. “We work in an intense environment,” Donna 
Morgan declares in a classic understatement. ‘We needed 
an apartment to bring us down.” 

“Down” in this case hardly means depressed or austere. 


The Annunziatas are young and dynamic. The moribund 
wouldn’t do. Donna Morgan’s original idea of an apart- 
ment veered toward the eclectically traditional. Patrick 
Annunziata’s sense of serenity hinged heavily on the star- 
tlingly modern. “It is not an easy feat for designers to deal 
with married couples who diverge so much in their 
tastes,” he wisely points out. 

But the Annunziatas are enormously satisfied with the 
apartment created for them by interior designer Samuel 
Botero. It is neither traditional nor modern, but spiritedly 
combines elements and motifs of each. Existing cornices 
and paneling in the dining area, for instance, have been 
restored to contrast with the modern planes of walls and 
ceilings elsewhere in the apartment. Throughout, carved 
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and curved antiques and art objects alternate with smooth, 
taut upholstered sofas and banquettes. 

Samuel Botero’s orchestration of sumptuous materials 
such as iridescent taffeta, metallic leather and lacquered 
wood with the shifting scale and contours of Oriental and 
European antiques and decorative objects establishes an 
effulgently exotic environment. Everywhere, objects and 
furniture that Botero designed glitter with a quirky insou- 
ciance. As a counterpoint to a setting where oxblood, deep 
purple and dusty rose appear in spare but powerful doses, 
the designer has created a neutral backdrop of soothing 
shades of beige, gray and tan. 

“I try to do more than create a pretty room,” Botero 
allows. “The home is a place where people who make im- 
portant decisions all day long need to regroup.” Donna 
Morgan agrees. “For us it is very much a nighttime apart- 
ment,” she explains. “We work twelve-hour days and are 
" away most weekends.” 

On the other hand, while the couple may see their 
apartment as a retreat from the harsh realities of New York 
life, they are not trying to go into an isolation ward. “We 
like to entertain small groups of friends,” says Donna Mor- 
gan. “And Patrick not only has children from a previous 
marriage but comes from a large family.” 

The apartment’s design, fleshed out by the ripened 
eclecticism of its decorative effects, sets the stage for so- 
cializing. The setting has much to do with the memo- 





opposite: Oriental pieces, such as a 19th-century Chinese wardrobe from Philippe Farley, an 11th-century Japanese 
figure of Tenjin from Naga Antiques and sang-de-boeuf vases, prevail in the guest room/study. Carlo Bugatti chair has a 
Moorish-style back of tooled copper. Red-lacquered box, left, is from Lorin Marsh. asove: A Japanese ceremonial doll 
from Naga Antiques is highlighted in the master bedroom. The 19th-century portrait by H. Estella Grose “has a 
mysterious quality reflected throughout the apartment,” explains the designer. The swing-arm lamps are from Hansen. 


rable excursion guests embark on when visiting the 
Annunziatas: Visitors enter the apartment through a small 
foyer, then proceed down a sinuous hallway before arriv- 
ing at the living and dining areas, which extend dramati- 
cally before them. Directly ahead stands a Chippendale- 
_ Style birdcage delicately crafted in England to resemble a 
Chinese tea pavilion. It is theatrically framed by an exu- 
berant window treatment: a burnished and swagged taf- 
feta drapery festooned with a gilt sari. A pair of glazed 
terra-cotta Chinese Fo dogs, supporting gaily painted tin 
flags, stand guard on either side. 

‘ From there, guests may drift over to the ample U- 
shaped banquette in the living area. Dinner is served at the 
other end of the large space, which was created by the 
removal of the arched wall that originally divided the liv- 
ing and dining rooms in this 1920s apartment building. 

Donna Morgan first discovered Samuel Botero when she 
visited the Kips Bay Boys’ Club Decorator Show House in 
New York some years ago. In the room he had done, plush 
seating and walls were swathed in a celadon cotton duck 
silk-screened with a gold-and-silver pattern. She liked the 


room so much that its fabric and daybed later migrated to 
the Annunziatas’ own sitting room. “The great thing 
about working with Sam is that he didn’t push anything 
on us,” she says. 

Since both the Annunziatas travel a good deal for their 
work, and very often to the Far East, they were particu- 
larly attracted to the quiet majesty of Japanese sculpture 
and other Oriental artifacts. With Botero’s guidance they 
amassed an elegant array of objects befitting a latter-day 
Marco Polo: A Japanese carved cypress figure of Tenjin 
from the eleventh century, Japanese gold-lacquer tansu 
chests from the nineteenth century and the pair of eigh- 
teenth-century Fo dogs offer telling signs of the couple’s 
exploratory expeditions. 

After this adventure, Samuel Botero and the Annunzi- 
atas have embarked on yet another project: a farmhouse— 
part of which dates from 1775—that the designer and a 
local architect are renovating in Sheffield, Massachusetts. 
So far, work is in progress. ‘Every project of mine is differ- 
ent,” Botero says about the design. “But I don’t think this 
will be early American.” 0 
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ARCHIFECTHURAL DIGES vias: 
Charles Bronson 


and Jill Ireland 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KING ZIMMERMAN 
TEXT BY JILL IRELAND 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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LEFT: ‘““Reared in England, I was accustomed to 
four walls, windows and doors, whereas this 
house is all light, air, windows and arches,” 
says Jill Ireland, seated beside her husband, 
Charles Bronson, by a hallway colonnade in 
their Malibu house. above: Works by Mird 
complement the cool tones of the living room, 
where the Bronsons entertain their guests. 
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The arches in the house, as you look from 
the entryway, spiral off in all directions, giving the 
feeling of colonnades in an ancient monastery. 
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IN THE SUMMER OF 1984 I was con- 


sumed with the desire to simplify my 
life and the lives of my husband and 
daughter while complicating the 
lives of my sons. What occurred was 
quite the reverse. I simplified the 
lives of my sons and complicated the 
lives of my husband, my daughter 
and myself with the purchase of a 
brand-new adobe house in Malibu set 
at the foot of the mountains. 

We had been living en famille in an 
immense fourteen-bedroom, six-re- 
ception-room residence in Bel-Air. 
The “we” being my husband, myself, 
our daughter, Zuleika, our adopted 
daughter, Katrina, and our sons, 
Jason and Valentine. My stepson, 
Tony, stepdaughter, Suzanne, and 
my own son, Paul, had free access to 
the house, kitchen, laundry services, 
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ABOVE: The painting of Zuleika Farm, the couple’s Vermont residence, dictated 
the color of the family study. King Zimmerman, who was responsible for the 
architectural redesign and interiors, selected furnishings that harmonize with the 
hand-carved mantel, lined with family photographs, and faux-bois paneling. 


opposite: Queen Anne-style chairs encircle an oak gateleg table, from the Brustlin 
Workshop, in the dining room. Zimmerman, who is also a sculptor, says he 
created the two bronze animals as part of a series on endangered African species. 


beach towels, swimming pool, bil- 
liard room, bar and, above all else, 
dining table. Ours had always been 
open house for them and their 
friends. One of our cooks was once 
heard to say, “One really ought to 
make a reservation for dinner.” 


The old English table seated — 


twelve, sixteen if you put children 
on the corners. It was almost always 
filled. On many occasions a table for 
four was added in the dining room. 


The round Victorian table in the ad- 
joining butler’s pantry seated an extra 
eight. It seemed each offspring had at 
least two friends for dinner, and they 
were always hungry. 

Still, this is not a story about the 
gastronomic achievements and de- 
sires of my previous life as chatelaine 
in Bel-Air, but rather how I set out to 
simplify my life. 

First I served notice to all residents 
at Bel-Air that the master of the house 


and I were moving to Malibu, where 
the dining room would seat only 
eight comfortably and where there 
were only three bedrooms. In other 
words, there was no room at the inn. 
Hastily, to discourage the christening 
of our new home Bleak House, I be- 
gan referring to it as Serra House. 
Aha, I thought, as we signed the 
ownership papers, I’ve done it. My 
new, smaller, scaled-down house was 
perfect, I declared to Charlie. 

The house sat in the middle of a 
large garden, surrounded by a high 
white adobe wall over which, in my 
imagination, I was already planting 
purple bougainvillea. The property 
includes five towering five-hundred- 
year-old California live oaks, their 





ABOVE: For Charles Bronson’s study, Zimmerman chose blue as the predominant color and added wing chairs, upholstered in 
needlepoint, to “impose a roguishly ornate quality on his office.” At right is a 1974 portrait of the Bronsons’ daughter Zuleika. 











branches projecting great clouds of 
shady greenery. So rare are the quin- 
tet that they are protected by state 
law from tampering by mere mortals. 

The house itself, designed in the 
early 1980s by William Pauli, is spa- 
cious and airy. The arches in the 
house, as you look from the entryway, 
spiral off in all directions, giving the 
feeling of colonnades in an ancient 











monastery. These, combined with the 
terra-cotta tile, present a cathedral- 
like quietude. The soaring ceilings, 
the arches and the absence of interior 
doors lend an unconstricted intimacy. 

Although I deemed the house per- 
fect, I now found myself conspiring 
with architect, designer and friend 
King Zimmerman on how to make 


continued on page 168 








ABOVE LEFT: Jill Ireland’s meditation room is 
furnished simply with a carved bed, a 19th- 
century slant-top desk and a French rush-seat 
armchair. Through the French doors is a view 
toward one of the rare, protected 500-year- 
old California live oaks on the property. 





opposite: One of the Bronsons’ favorite paint- 
ings, by the 19th-century German landscape 
artist Anton Doll, hangs over the adobe-style 
fireplace in their spacious, light master bed- 
room. At right, a 19th-century carved-back hall 
chair is paired with a country plank-top table. 


ABOVE: “Every room of the house opens onto a 
different section of the garden or the central 
courtyard and pool,” says Jill Ireland. “And 
many of the rooms have views of the prime- 
val desert, rocks and flora on the nearby 
mountains that plunge down to the property.” 








Gardens: 
Politics of Little Sparta 


lan Hamilton Finlays Statements in Stone 


TEXT BY MALISE RUTHVEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY IANTHE RUTHVEN 
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PRECEDING PAGES: “The Present Order Is the 
Disorder of the Future.” Inscribed on mas- 
sive stones, the words of French revolution- 
ary leader Louis Saint-Just march across a 
meadow at Little Sparta. lan Hamilton Finlay 
and his wife, Sue, have created a garden re- 
markable not only for such statements in 
stone but for the beautification of what was 
once an austere Scottish landscape. “The es- 
sence of all gardens,” Hamilton Finlay ob- 
serves, “is this thing called composition. . .. The 
stone and the plan and the trees and the soil.” 


AT A REMOTE farmstead among the 
Pentland Hills, about twenty-five 
miles southwest of Edinburgh, lies 
one of the most original gardens in 
the British Isles. What looks like an 
ordinary Scottish hill farm consisting 
of a few gray stone buildings is sur- 
rounded by fields and farmlands 
magically transformed into a minia- 
ture arcadia. It is a realm of ponds 
and lawns, of flowering shrubs and 
trees, adorned with elements of clas- 
sical columns and what at first sight 
seems a bizarre collection of sculp- 
tured bricolage: tanks and _ aircraft 
carriers, machine guns, fighter 
planes, Greek gods, and engraved 
headstones and plaques bearing mes- 


sages such as “Bring Back the Birch,” 
“The Present Order Is the Disorder of 


the Future,” “Et in Arcadia Ego.” 

This extraordinary assemblage is 
the creation of Ian Hamilton Finlay, a 
poet and artist of international re- 
nown, and his wife, Sue. The Finlays 
have lived at Stonypath (or Little 
Sparta, as they renamed it) since 1966, 
when they settled on a piece of land 
provided by Sue’s father. “We didn’t 
have any money at all,” says Hamil- 
ton Finlay. “When Eck, our son, was 
born we were staying in a wee house 
in Fife that had no water. The cottage 
at Stonypath had stood empty for a 
long time, because the shepherd who 


LEFT: “A garden is not an object, but a pro- 
cess,” Hamilton Finlay has written, in his 
Unconnected Sentences on Gardening. The Gar- 
den Temple at Little Sparta came into being 
through the process of transforming a simple 
farm building into a tribute to Apollo the sun 
god, “His Music, His Missiles, His Muses.” Pi- 
lasters adorn the facade, reflected in the still 
waters of the Upper Pool. Corinthian capitals 
beside the pool accent the classical setting. 

















had lived there had the misguided 
ambition of being nearer to the road. 
Sue’s dad said, ‘Well, it’s got a cold 
tap that works. If you’d rather be 
there, you can have it.’ ” 

At that time Hamilton Finlay was 
already established as a concrete poet, 
with a penchant for Dadaesque jokes 
and verbal experimentation. He was 
particularly interested in the one- 
word poem—a minimalist Western 
version of the Japanese haiku, then 
much in fashion. “It seemed obvious 
to me that one could not have a liter- 
ally one-word poem on the page, 
since any work must contain rela- 
tionship; equally, one could conceiv- 


opposite: In a corner of the Sunken Garden, 
foxgloves soar above clustered blooms of 
hawkbit—known locally as Grim-the-Collier. 
Three stone inscriptions, almost obscured by 
shadows and encroaching grasses, illustrate 
the poet-sculptor’s words: “Composition 
means the harmony of diverse elements.” 





“There was a bit of land which naturally went 
with the house,” says Hamilton Finlay (be- 
low). “That had all been reinvaded by the 
moor. Whatever situation you are in, you 
must explore its possibilities. The land was 
one of the possibilities. Hence the garden.” 





ably have a one-word poem in a 
garden, if the surroundings were 
conceived as part of the poem.” 

The move to Stonypath provided 
him with the opportunity to create a 
poet’s garden: to make poems or 
statements using a variety of forms 
and media, including sculpture and 
bas-reliefs in plaster, wood, concrete 
or stone, and employing the ancient 
craft of epigraphy, or monumental 
lettering, to set forth his views on so- 
ciety, politics, history and culture. 

In so doing, Hamilton Finlay was 
reviving a neglected British tradition, 
the political garden. The concept of 
the gently undulating English park, 


BELOW: “Reputedly the tortoise is slow and 


* sleepy,” Hamilton Finlay says of a fiberglass 


replica nestled in a tangle of vegetation. “Ex- 
perience with a real tortoise convinced us that 
this is not at all the case; rather, they are rela- 
tively as fast as cruiser tanks and are extreme- 
ly aggressive (especially toward lettuces).” 


He was reviving a neglected British tradition, the political garden. 
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ABOVE: The name of 17th-century landscape artist Claude Lorrain is carved into the Claude Bridge. “His signature seems to sign 
the landscape beyond,” Hamilton Finlay points out. The stone bridge and massive lettering might easily have dwarfed any 
planting nearby, but the Finlays chose Gunnera manicata (foreground), whose outsize foliage is in proportion to the setting. 
OPPOSITE LEFT: A watering can is inscribed “A rose is a rose is a rose,” but instead of Gertrude Stein’s name, it bears that of 19th- 
century gardener Gertrude Jekyll. “The name Gertrude acts as the hinge that connects the worlds of literature and gardening,” 
says Hamilton Finlay. opposite RIGHT: Water lilies drift among reeds, and birds forage inthe grass or take the sun on rooftops. 
























which emerged in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, was a conscious 
rejection of the formalism of the Con- 
) tinental garden, particularly the gar- 
dens of France as epitomized by the 
manicured hedges and terraces of 
Versailles. The English model pre- 
sented the ideal of man working in 
harmony with nature, rather than 
subjecting nature to his will: It came 
to symbolize English freedom and 
/democracy as opposed to French mo- 
'narchical absolutism. Men like Lord 
» Cobham—creator of the famous park 
at Stowe in Buckinghamshire—and 
| his friend Alexander Pope made their 
gardens into political statements that 
explicitly or implicitly condemned 
the government of the day. 

“Our garden is not a retreat,” says 
Hamilton Finlay, “but an attack. I 
suppose that a garden is in the first 
place a work of art, but it differs from 
other works of art because it is also an 
actuality, a place. It is different from 
the surrounding order; it’s making a 
didactic, political statement.” 

| The most arresting of its themes is 
| conveyed in allusions to violence, 








revolution and war. The Roman Gar- 
den, a paved enclosure encircled by 
cypresses, contains a series of sculp- 
tured warships and fighter planes. 
Dwarfed by the trees, these instru- 
ments of death seem the opposite of 
menacing, as though their destruc- 
tive power were appeased by being 
contained within their benign Ital- 
ianate milieu. But the environment, 
as Hamilton Finlay explains, consists 
of culture as well as cypresses. As a 
plaque proclaiming “Homage to the 
Villa d’Este” acknowledges, the Ro- 
man Garden is a deliberate reference 
to the Renaissance garden at the Villa 
d’Este near Rome, which contains a 
whole avenue of stone ships. 

“One of the main sculptural 
themes of the Romans was the war 
galley,” Hamilton Finlay points out. 
“All we did was replace it with its 
modern equivalent, the aircraft car- 
rier.” As an emblem, however, the 
aircraft carrier strikes a deeper chord 
than this, for the sculptures are also 
bird tables, where small birds land on 
the deck, like fighter planes. The 
sculpture integrates the instrument of 


war within the natural order, while 
forming a symbolic conjunction be- 
tween earth, air, fire and water. 

Hamilton Finlay places his em- 
blems of violence in the framework 
of his classical garden—a civilized 
universe structured in accordance 
with the laws of nature and the rules 
of landscape developed by such clas- 
sical painters as Poussin and Claude. 
“Conflict is one of the givens of the 
universe,” says Hamilton Finlay. 
“The only way it can ever be tamed 
or managed or civilized is within the 
culture. You cannot pretend that it 
does not exist.” 

Like Stowe and Stourhead, Little 
Sparta has its Garden Temple, a 
sacred dwelling where the most 


‘seminal event of modern European 


history, the French Revolution (an 
“epic pastoral,” as Hamilton Finlay 
sees it), is celebrated in the Neoclassi- 
cal manner appropriate to its era. The 
temple is dedicated to the oracular 
god Apollo, traditionally depicted 
with lyre or arrow—“his music and 
his missiles.’” Apollo’s modern ava- 


continued on page 174 











New York Story 


Romantic Traditions Fill a Designers 
East Side Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARY MEEHAN 
TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 


LEFT: “A New York apartment doesn’t have to relate to anything 
else—you can do whatever you want with it,” says designer 
Mary Meehan, in the living room of the Manhattan apartment 
she shares with: her husband, Michael. His grandmother's por- 
trait hangs on the wall behind her. opposite: In the entrance 
hall, faux-marbre moldings, painted beams and a checkerboard 
floor were added to create architectural detail. Regency pieces 
are accented by an Empire-style French chandelier. Striped fab- 
ric from Clarence House; floral wallpaper, Brunschwig & Fils. 


“It’s a nighttime space,” she says. “I accented the dark instead of fighting it.” BELOw: In the living room, a papier- 
maché side chair and a slipper chair bracket the Irish Georgian fireplace; before it is a 19th-century English 
needlepoint ottoman. The engravings are 18th-century Italian; the mirror is made in the Venetian tradition. 
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“What makes your house your own is showing your private self somewhere; “says the 
designer. Mechan’s favorite item, a 19th-century portrait of two children, Fromm eavelepatcare | 
above a tufted sofa in the living room. A display table stands before it; beyond the 
cane-sided Regency chair is a 19th-century English tapestry screen. A Louis XVI barom-_ 


- eter hangs between the windows. Chintz from Cowtan & Tout; Stark Chinese carpet. 


ROMANTIC, ECLECTIC, AESTHETIC, are the words that interior 
designer Mary Meehan falls pensively back on to describe 
her work. To this salad of adjectives she could easily have 
added nomadic or peripatetic, since, as she says herself, “I 
picked up and moved so many times in my life I was like 
an Arab, always folding up my tent and putting all my 
possessions in my backpack.” 

Although she’s been in the decorating business for only 
three years, Meehan “grew up with all this.” Her mother 
owned an art gallery-cum-antiques shop (mainly French) 
in Dallas, and Meehan worked there summers. “I got to 
know all the decorators. I learned things like the difference 
between ormolu and vermeil when I was still in hot pants, 
but for years I just enjoyed knowing these things for my- 
self.” Meehan’s first profession was acting; it was in 





ABOVE: Antique decanters and Baccarat champagne glasses are displayed 
on a Regency table beneath Cornelis Janssens’s portrait of Lady Mon- 
soon. opposite: In the dining room, a Jean-Baptiste van Heffen bronze 
is displayed on the sideboard. The painting above is 19th-century 
Scottish. Staghorn sconces from Newel Art Galleries; Boussac of France 
wallpaper. English porcelain and Waterford crystal adorn the table. 


“My intent is for the whole apartment to feel romantic and envelop- 
ing,” says the designer. FOLLOWING PAGES: The sun-filled master bed- 
room features a floral faux-canopy and elaborate window treatments. 
A Sheraton sewing table stands between a pair of bergéres. Fab- 
ric on tufted chair from Sanderson; table skirt fabric from Brun- 
schwig & Fils; bed lining, ruffle and window lace from Cowtan & Tout. 
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Los Angeles that she’d pitched that first tent, but “t 
rootlessness of the place just never appealed to me. 
Back in Dallas she met her present husband, Nev 
York investment banker Michael Meehan, and cara 
vanned to Manhattan. 

If Mary Meehan still sees herself as an actress, it’s liter 
ally, not figuratively: A commercial she made a few years 
ago, for the Apple computer, was recently aired again. “I 
play a female exec who’s giving orders to people and that 
sort of thing.” Today Meehan is giving orders herself—to 
an army of artisans, including trompe-l’oeil artists, faux-" 
boiseurs and marbleizers. 

Flashback to the germinal moment of her current pro- 
fession: She was renovating her own house in the country, 
a hundred-year-old Shingle Style cottage in Southampton, 
Long Island, when “two friends in the decorating business 
came by, Ronald Grimaldi, the head of Rose Cumming, ,_ 
and Fernanda Niven, a fabric designer, and they both said, - 
‘You've got to do this as a profession.’ I said, ‘I don’t havea ~ 
clue.’ But ‘you know, when people respond to you that _ 
way, it pushes you to believe you can do it.” And do it 
these days she does—romanticizing, eclecticizing and 
aestheticizing apartments and houses for doctors, law-. 
yers and bankers, and for such media names as Hearst 
(William Randolph’s grandson Austin) and Fonda (Hen- | 
ry’s widow, Shirlee). 

Meehan’s stated aim is “to make a place not only com- . 
fortable, livable and beautiful but also lived-in-looking, as 
if it’s been there forever.” All this, her own prewar apart- 
ment on Manhattan’s Upper East Side suffices to illustrate. 
To furnish it, she reached into her trusty old backpack. “It 
was full of things that dictated what I had to do with the 
apartment. I had a lot of eighteenth-century French furni- 
ture, so I went with that feeling. But I mixed it in with a lot 
of stuff I bought—nineteenth-century English antiques 
and some raffish secondhand furniture.” 

She started with the carpet—Chinese, nineteenth cen- 
tury, silk. Then came the sofa and chairs and draperies, for 
most of which she used an English Victorian floral-pat- 
terned chintz. For the color on the walls she chose what 
she calls “old rose.” “I mixed it with the painter myself. 
The two of us sat down together and came up with some- 
thing between the red of the rose in the chintz and the 
coral in the border of the carpet.” The overstuffed Vic- 
torian sofa Meehan found in a junk shop and had recov- 
ered in gold-and-burgundy silk brocade. It languishes 
beneath a painting she’s dubbed “my fifty-dollar spe- 
cial’—a nineteenth-century French portrait, provenance 
unknown, of two sweet-faced children. “I got it in the 
flea market in Paris when I was sixteen. It’s the first . 
thing I ever bought.” 

On either side of the fifty-dollar special are Louis XV- , 
style giltwood sconces—“a gift from my mother-in-law.” 
Meehan bought the screen in England: a nineteenth-cen- 
tury silk tapestry of tulips and baskets and ribbons of glit- 


continued on page 174 
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Architecture: 
Franklin D. Israel 


Kathryn and Robert Altmans 
Malibu Residence 


TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY GRANT MUDFORD 


BELOW: “My son Matthew and I made a model that provided 
Israel with our ideas for the house,” says Robert Altman. 
BELOW RIGHT: The interior cross sections facing west and east 
show the tall, skylit entrance area and the decks that face 
the beach. “The ground level is an open plan tying the living 
room, dining area and kitchen together,” explains Israel. 





YSONIZNVZ GIAVG 


COURTESY FRANKLIN D. ISRAEL DESIGN ASSOCIATES INC 


Director Robert Altman and his wife, Kathryn ( elow), asked architect Frank 
Israel to give their Malibu residence a loftlike feel. “I wanted to achieve a unifica 
tion of structure, light, surface and color in a cubistic harmony,” says Israel. 
opposite: The focus of the entrance area is a stairwell design of white oak and 
painted steel mesh. The low table of ash, steel and glass is by the architect. 
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ABOVE: Israel with Kathryn Altman. “Frank took a run-of-the-mill place and made it very un-run- 
of-the-mill—very special and unique,” says Mrs. Altman. RIGHT: “The living center of the house 
opens up and steps down toward the deck and the beach,” says Israel of the living/dining area. 
The fireplace overmantel is punctuated with a nickel plate design; the hearth is glass mosaic tile. 
The sculpture near the fireplace is by Fred Beir; painting over the built-in seating by Jim Dine. An 
inverted pyramidal ceiling marks the dining area. Oak dining table by Israel and Phil Miller. 


IT IS STILL AN Ordinary condominium 
on the outside; from the road it ap- 
pears, like so many places in Malibu, 
to have no special virtue other than 
the fact that the Pacific Ocean is its 
‘backyard. But the residence that Los 
Angeles architect Frank Israel has de- 
signed for director Robert Altman 
and his wife, Kathryn, is anything 
but conventional within; this every- 
day external shell now contains a se- 
ries of spaces that emanate both 
tremendous exuberance and utter dis- 
cipline. Israel has crafted a group of 
rooms that come together to make a 
strong statement about space, materi- 
als, order and comfort. 

The challenge, Frank Israel has 
said, was to take an ordinary Malibu 
condominium and open it up, but to 
do so in a way that would give the 
rooms more than the obvious drama 
they would acquire once the views 
toward the ocean were given more 
prominence. ‘We wanted to do more 
than just look straight out at the 
beach,” Israel says. “I have a problem 
with a house that does only that. You 
need to give it a frame of reference, a 


sense of substance—a sense of place.” 

Israel, who was educated on the 
East Coast but who has spent more 
than a decade living and working in 
Los Angeles, is an architect whose 
work is abstract yet powerfully 
rooted in its locale. He speaks often of 
the mythic power of architecture, and 
he admits that it was the mythic 
power of the movies that played a 
part in bringing him to Los Angeles 
in the first place: To him houses are 
sets, not frivolous sets to be disman- 
tled or changed at whim but serious 
backdrops for the rituals of life. He 
celebrates Los Angeles not in the Pop 
manner of the designer who tries to 
echo the city’s everyday landscape 
but in the way in which he manages 
to evoke the city’s oddly potent mix 
of rawness and refinement, its strik- 
ing juxtapositions of the plain and 
the exotic. 

Thus the most dramatic new space 
within the Altman house is a two- 
story stairwell in which metal, glass, 
wood and smooth concrete are joined 
in a sensuous composition that is at 
once disciplined and lush. The stair- 





To Israel houses are sets, not frivolous sets to be 
dismantled at whim but serious backdrops for the rituals of life. 














well is also slightly eccentric, the re- 
sult of Israel’s decision to take literally 
a suggestion by Robert Altman, who 
at the beginning of the job handed 
the architect a fossil and told him 
how he loved its color and its feeling; 
Israel went one better and embedded 
a few fossils in the concrete. 

The stairwell is under a large sky- 
light that brings natural light into the 
center of the house; in its form it calls 
to mind both the light, tensile indus- 
trial architecture that was so impor- 
tant to Los Angeles in the postwar 
years and the strong, almost brooding 
abstraction of a current generation of 
Los Angeles modernists. There is a 
» sense here, as throughout the house, 
of an architect concerned deeply with 
the sensual nature of materials. 

While the original condominium 
was gutted, the rooms Israel built 
within its structure are essentially the 
same in layout: There is a narrow en- 





trance leading to a stair, a kitchen off 
to one side and a dining area and liv- 
ing room beyond, overlooking the 
Pacific; upstairs, as before, there is a 
master suite on the ocean and two 
smaller bedrooms. But the spaces 
themselves, and the way in which 
they relate to each other, are alto- 
gether different. The stairwell is 
twice the size of its predecessor; it is a 
real space, not a squeezed-against- 
the-wall means of going upstairs, and 
not only serves to bring natural light 
into the entranceway but in its 
strength and verticality brings a kind 
of balance to the great horizontal pull 
of the ocean view. 

Although the view of the ocean 
was not instantly visible in the con- 
dominium’s original incarnation— 
one of Israel’s other improvements in 
opening up the space is that one sees 
the view much sooner—once it was 
visible, it overwhelmed all else, and 


the living room was little more than a 
viewing gallery. Now there is a sense 
that the rooms have meaning on their 
own, as a sequence of spaces, and 
they enframe the view. 

“One of the great things about 
working with Bob is that he is a cre- 
ative person himself—he wants to be 
very involved and he is willing to 
take risks,” says Frank Israel. “The 
first time we met he presented me 
with a cardboard model he and his 


continued on page 180 


opposite: The top of the skylit stairwell space 
reveals how Israel met one major objective of 
the project—to expand the stairwell/entrance 
area as a vertical link between the two floors. 
“The pivoting transom window adds tension 
and dynamism to the composition,” he says. 
BELOW: A low vaulted ceiling hangs like a can- 
opy in the master suite, and recessed lights 
make it appear to float. Built-in headboard, 
night tables and desk by Israel. “The canopied 
master bed is set at the top of the house and 
crowns the overall composition,” he says. 


Amid the labyrinthine streets of the medina 
of Marrakesh, American designer Bill Willis 
has renovated what was once the harem of 
the Moroccan royal family’s palace to create 
his own residence. RIGHT: Main rooms open 
onto a long hallway with tadelakt walls and 
floors of hand-cut Moroccan tiles, or zelliges. 
BELOW: A Ist-century Roman bronze foot rests 
on a zellige-topped table. opposite: Intricately 
carved stucco adorns the entrance to the main 
sitting room. Over the mantel is a fragment of 
a 15th-century carved Moroccan ceiling and, 
from Mallett, two 19th-century cachepots. 
The brightly colored embroideries are Afghan. 





“It was love at first sight because of the fabulous ceilings.” 


A Moroccan Jewel 


A Designers Transformed 
Harem in Marrakesh 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BILL WILLIS 
TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY LISL DENNIS 


TO REACH AMERICAN designer Bill Wil- 
lis’s residence in Marrakesh, Dar 
Noujoum, the visitor must thread the 
narrow alleys of the medina, scented 
with mint tea, black olives and dust. 
Along the way, low painted wood 
gates crack open at the approach of 
strangers, and shut quickly on a flut- 
ter of startled chickens. There are no 
cars in the winding streets, only a few 
old people shuffling behind their 
tiny infant charges. 

One of the alleys, the rue Sebaa- 
tourigel, leads to the Islamic ceme- 
tery, where a sign above the entrance 
forbids entry to non-Muslims. But it 
is at this “spiritual frontier” that Bill 
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Willis has chosen to live, in a palace 
that once belonged to members of 
Morocco’s royal family. “I occupy the 
palace harem,” he says. “It was a case 
of love at first sight because of the 
| fabulous ceilings—the most beautiful 
in Marrakesh.” 
Willis, who looks a little like Ter- 
ence Stamp, has a penetrating Irish 
| gaze and manages to wear the coun- 
try’s traditional robe, the jellaba, with 
a princely air. When he first saw the 
| palace he was fascinated by its air of 
_ mystery and its setting at the heart of 
the medina of Marrakesh. 
“I’m a southerner,” he explains. “1 
| was born in Memphis and my whole 
family hails from Mississippi. But 
when I turned nineteen I decided I 


wanted to explore Europe and its cul- 


“Adapting to Morocco wasn’t a problem,” observes Willis. “Originally I thought I’d stay a month, and I’m still here—twenty-two years 
later.” Above: A marbleized pot with roses is set on a Moroccan blanket. opposite: In the small sitting room, a pair of 19th-century 
Brazilian folding armchairs flank the fireplace, which Willis designed; on the mantel are two 18th-century Moroccan vases and a 
16th-century Turkish mortar. Native artisans made the side and opium tables and the settee. BELOw: In the dining room, a Saharan pot- 
tery jug stands on a kilim from the plains of Marrakesh. Walls are of exposed brick and tricolored tadelakt. The hanging is Afghan. 





“Everything has to ‘float.’ Only 
the right proportions make a place beautiful, 
never an accumulation of details.” 


ture, to broaden my horizons.” After 
studying at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris, Willis returned to the United 
States and began working for New 
York designer Roslyn Rosier. 

In 1963 he settled once again in Eu- 
rope and opened an interior design 
business in Rome, in a shop overlook- 
ing the Spanish Steps. He began do- 
ing houses for friends, and went to 
London to execute a commission for 
Lord Londonderry. “While we were 
waiting for a building permit,” he re- 
calls, ‘I invited my two best friends, 
Paul and Thalita Getty, to Tangier for 
their honeymoon, little realizing that 
my wedding present was destined 
to take the three of us much farther. 
We left for Marrakesh, where Paul 
and Thalita settled into the Winston 
Churchill Suite at the Mamounia. 
None of us wanted to leave. So Paul 
gave his wife a splendid palace in the 
medina. I decorated it, and we all 
moved in to live a kind of dolce vita. 

“Friends came to visit from the 
four corners of the world. Yves Saint 
Laurent and Pierre Bergé bought 
their first house in Marrakesh, and 
my friends Hetty and Arndt Von 
Bohlen gave wonderful evening par- 
ties. We were discovering a new, 
gentler, slower-paced way to live.” 

Willis became a remarkable de- 
signer with a passion for Hispano- 
Moresque elegance. His knowledge 
of it is comprehensive, and he of- 
ten preaches its revival among his 
friends, urging them to employ local 
craftspeople out of respect for Moroc- 


can tradition. He has found a highly. 
receptive audience among the royal 
family and its entourage. 

“King Hassan has put it very well: 
‘If you drop a man in a parachute 
without telling him where he’s going 
to land, you make a cripple out of 
him.’ The same is true of introducing 
modern ways, which have to be han- 
dled with care in this country. Mo- 
roccans have been building houses 
around courtyards the same way for 
centuries. Nobody has done it better, 
and nobody ever will.” 

Bill Willis interiors often feature 
tadelakt, a Moroccan wall treatment 
comparable to Italian stucco. Before 
he took it up for private houses, 
tadelakt was found primarily in pub- 
lic baths, or hammams. 

In the large sitting room, which 
has sienna-colored tadelakt walls, 
mint tea is served on a table decorated 
with the traditional glazed tiles, 
called zelliges, that Willis employs 
with consummate skill. ‘“Square 
rooms like these are extremely rare in 
Marrakesh. They’re the only ones 
you can furnish European style. After 
years of banquettes and low tables, I 
developed a sore back. Now I’m get- 
ting back to my own level!” 

A chaise of surprising dimensions 
occupies the center of the room. “It 
was done by Michael Taylor,” says 
Willis. “I rarely come under the spell 
of other people, but his brilliant feel- 
ing for proportion impresses me.” 

More of an architect than a deco- 


continued on page 182 


RIGHT: The master bedroom is warmed by the rich patterns and textures of an Iranian kilim 
hung over the bed, a Bukhara embroidered spread, a Moroccan embroidered pillow and 
an Afghan tablecloth. Contemporary Afghan kilims cover the 1925 armchairs. Exam- 
ples of zelliges are displayed in the room beyond, while the walls have been treated with 
rust-colored tadelakt. “We've been very spoiled by the craftspeople who work for 
us,” the designer explains. ‘Their skill leaves us with a lot of latitude for creativity.” 














Art: Artists by Artists 


Canvases That Capture the Presence of ‘Fellow Painters 





opposite: L'Uomo Dallo Sparato: A Portrait of John Singer Sargent, Giovanni Boldini, 1889. Oil on 
panel; 10%” x 8%”. With an elegant air reminiscent of his own subjects, the celebrated Sargent 
is depicted by his friend Boldini, who is best remembered for recording Parisian society of the 
Belle Epoque. Sayn-Wittgenstein Fine Art Inc., New York. above: Le Peintre Axilette et Sa Famille, 
Raoul Dufy, circa 1906. Oil on canvas applied to wood; 17%” x 15%”. An early example of the 
artist’s experimentation with Fauvism portrays Alexis Axilette as he renders his wife and child. 
Dufy and Georges Braque were both guests of Axilette in 1906. Galerie Hopkins-Thomas, Paris. 


WITHIN THE INFINITE inventory of por- 
traits of both princesses and nobod- 
ies by both geniuses and hacks, the 
relationship of artist to sitter can 
run the widest gamut. A Velazquez 
or a Goya, ina royal portrait commis- 
sion, might establish unspoken dia- 
logues with the reigning monarchs, 


either aspiring to their ranks or de- 
throning them as mere mortals. In a 
more modern world, every range of 
human feeling and observation can 
be discerned in portraiture, from De- 
gas’s witheringly cool glance cast 
upon a popular entertainer to Picas- 
so’s heated embrace of a mistress 


TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


through the medium of brush, paint 
and canvas. But within this domain 
there is a special territory that rights 
the usual imbalance of the active 
painter and the passive sitter: por- 
traits by artists of other artists, a cate- 
gory surprisingly rare before the 
nineteenth century. 
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Lert: The Blue Bay, Mr. Churchill on the Riviera, Sir John Lavery, 1921. Oil 
on canvas; 25” x 30’. Churchill’s mentor and friend, the noted portraitist 
Lavery, captures the statesman at one of his favorite avocations. “The 
Muse of Painting came to my rescue,” wrote Churchill, who, after experi- 
menting with his children’s paints one Sunday, procured his own supplies 
the next day and began to paint. Courtesy Spink & Son Ltd., London. 


What we sense is an experience 
of professional and personal equality. 
Artists belong to the same world, and 
if one artist paints the other’s portrait, 
the performance might be easily re- 
ciprocated. It is a seesawing situation 
in which a balance of power can pro- 
duce different instincts, from a feel- 
ing of communal search (us against 
the world, or a fraternity of like spir- 
its) to a display of virtuoso rivalry 
(which one of us will be champion?). 

As for the former, the Museum at 


Rouen has a classic example of Ro- 
mantic empathy between two artists 
that, by tradition, depicts the head of 
a very young Delacroix as painted by 
an only slightly older Géricault. The 
awkward scholarly truth is that it is 
by no means certain that either iden- 
tification is correct; but the portrait’s 
poetic truth is surely compelling. We 
sense that this is one Romantic 
painter discovering a mysterious 
soulmate in an alien world, and that 
the two are now allied in art and in 





ABOVE: Portrait of Ernest Lawson, May Wilson Preston, circa 1920. Oil on 
board; 13%” x 10%’. Known for her illustrations that appeared in ma- 
jor publications for some 30 years, the prolific Preston used broad, 
fluid strokes in a work portraying the American Impressionist Law- 
son, a member of The Eight. Hirsch] & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. 
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Augustus John, Sir Matthew-Smith, 1944. Oil on canvas; 30” x 25”. The “pageant of grandiose and 
voluptuous form and sumptuous colour’ that Augustus John observed in Smith’s work as 
early as 1912 was still evident three decades later in Smith’s portrait of John. The two art- 
ists are known to have painted one another in October 1944. The Lefevre Gallery, London. 








spirit, ready to plumb new depths 
of feeling. And speaking of Roman- 
tic alienation, should we want to 
glimpse the ambiance of the greatest 
German painter of the period, Caspar 
David Friedrich, we can be grateful 
that an artist of a similarly spiritual 
persuasion, Kersting, recorded the 
genius alone in his bare and chilly 
studio, looking like a monk in a cell 
who had taken vows to renounce ev- 
erything but the search for an art that 
aspired to otherworldly climes. 

These intimate exchanges give way 
to a more relaxed and expansive 
camaraderie in the world of the Im- 
pressionists, who constantly painted 
each other at their easels or else- 
where. After all, who other than an- 
other Impressionist would be willing 
to calculate an uncalculated pose and 
not be distressed by the unconven- 
tional results? When in the 1860s Re- 
noir, Bazille and Monet (who had all 
been fellow students at the academy 
of Gleyre) set out to explore their new 
vision of here-and-now reality, they 
did so not with studio models but 
with each other. 

We can still be surprised by the 
hard-won, snapshot freshness of 
Bazille’s portraits of Monet in bed, 
convalescing, or of Renoir seated, 
with his feet propped up on a chair— 
fragments of at-home postures and 
scuffed-shoe informality that no 
proper portraitist or sitter would ever 
have dreamed of commemorating. 
Should we want to know what Mo- 
net looked like when he braved the 
- weather on land and water in order 
to record the ephemeral changes in 
the landscape around Paris, we again 
have to turn to his fellow Impres- 
sionists—a Manet or a Renoir—who 
seemed delighted to record their 
friend and colleague at work in a sub- 
urban garden or floating, brush in 
hand, on a houseboat in the Seine. 

Should we want to know what the 
two most important women painters 
in the Impressionist group—Morisot 
and Cassatt—looked like, we again 
turn to their colleagues (who were 
sometimes relatives). We know the 
features of the young Morisot from 


BELOW: Portrait of Berthe Morisot, Edmé Morisot, 1863. Oil on canvas; 
40” x 28%”. “They have the nature and passion to become great painters,” 
said Joseph Guichard, with whom the Morisot sisters studied before 
their introduction to Corot in 1861. Seven years later, Edmé was mar- 
ried, left Paris and stopped painting. Galerie Hopkins-Thomas, Paris. 


an early portrait of her at her easel 
painted by her own artist-sister 
Edmé; and of the riper Morisot from 
portraits by her brother-in-law Ma- 
net, who painted her both as a dark- 
eyed, seductive Parisienne and as a 
dutiful daughter, dressed in black, 
grieving her father’s death. And if we 
know exactly the way Cassatt stood 
and sat, or looked at art in the Louvre, 
it is thanks to Degas’s seizing her 
movements with utmost precision 
from his usual oblique angle. 

There is no end to the possibilities 
of artists painting artists. Gauguin, 
who himself painted quite a few 
lesser artists, occasionally met his 


imaginative match. Van Gogh, for 
one, painted him, as he painted him- 
self, in the form not of a man but of a 
chair, miraculously saturating the 
artist’s humble armchair in Arles 
with the spirit of his presence, so that 
the inanimate object takes on a hu- 
man character. And Redon, a master 
of the invisible, painted Gauguin 
after his death, transporting him 
to a spirit world more familiarly 
populated by Christ and the Buddha. 

Other pairings, however, could be 


» far more worldly, as in the encounter 


of two dapper artist-socialites of Gau- 
guin’s generation. When we learn 


continued on page 184 








RIGHT: “I enjoy mixing things from different 
centuries,” says designer Arthur E. Smith. In 
the living room of his Southampton house, he 
has set an early-19th-century Italian faience 
figure before Ilya Bolotowsky’s Large White 
Tondo. The fluted lamps are of his own design. 


oprosite: “People tend to look good in this 
room,” says Smith. “It’s user-friendly: for a 
crowd or just the dog and me.” Arman’s Pour 
ing Blue assemblage hangs over the living 
room's banquette, designed by Smith. Du- 
nand table. Brunschwig & Fils striped linen. 


BELOW: “Lowering the pool has created a per- 
fect place for swimming and sunbathing—yet 
it’s not an inferno in August,” notes Smith. 
“The Italian terra-cotta tiles are the same as 
those used for the floors of the Uffizi Museum 
in Florence. It’sa very Mediterranean feeling.” 








Long Island 
Symmetry 


Reworking a Designer's 1920s 
Residence in Southampton 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ARTHUR E. SMITH 
TEXT BY PATRICIA WARNER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





INTERIOR DESIGNER Arthur E. Smith’s first impression of the 
house was that it seemed a starved, incomplete little thing. 
That was twelve years ago, when the original flat-roofed, 
stuccoed dwelling on an acre of land in Southampton, 
Long Island, was offered for sale. Built around 1925 on an 
isolated stretch of beach and subsequently moved, it was a 
‘synthesis of Bauhaus villa and Art Déco, the latter detailed 
in wraparound corner windows. An independent example 
of early modern architecture, the house might have blown 
there from some avant-garde site in Europe. “The house’s 
setting could have been anywhere from Amsterdam to 
Berlin, but not the Hamptons,” observes Smith. “And to 
me, its less certainly needed more.” 
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Smith’s relationship with the house began years ago 
when he was commissioned to design its interiors. In 1980 
he leased it for his own use: “It’s been my year-round 
country home ever since.” But expanding the living space 
was an imperative. With the help of the late New York 
architect Charles Thompson, Smith immediately set about 
designing a new wing that would add a dining room, a 
library, another guest bedroom and an outdoor pool, as 
well as a new deck and staircase. 

Taking advantage of the available land, he dropped 
both new wing and pool below site level, then surrounded 
the area with a solid wall to create a protected privacy. The 
pool itself is five feet deep from end to end: “You can go 
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for a walk in it,” says Smith with a chuckle. “To work with 
Thompson, who with his partner, Page Cross, did many 
Regency-style New York town houses, was my dream. He 
could do anything from period to modern, so I steered and 
he built.” The new construction took about a year, “with 
time off for the workmen to go fishing.” 

The main rooms are distributed on the upper level, 
above two guest rooms and a garage. Through the living 
room’s French doors, the deck provides a tree-high plat- 
form for small lunches and non-gardener Smith’s pride: 
standard rose trees in tubs that seem to thrive on the roll- 
ing sea fogs. The stairs hold pots of lemon trees and jas- 
mine, and a small garden lawn banked by evergreens 
surrounds the outside walls. “That’s it,”” says Smith 
emphatically. “I’m not out here to farm.” 

“The house was moved a short walk inland in the early 
1940s, after somehow surviving the 1938 hurricane,” he 
continues. “It was purchased from an elderly lady who 
lived surrounded with Art Déco furniture and everything 
else colored pink; even her Impressionist paintings were 
pink.” Interior volumes have breadth and variety, and the 
unconventional layout is full of surprises. The living 
room’s length inspired open, flexible groupings. With day- 
light streaming into the house, Smith’s minimalist solu- 
tion for the window treatments is thin wood blinds so 
discreet they almost vanish. 

In his approach to decorating, Smith allies aesthetic sen- 
sitivity with a certain philosophical rigor. “I don’t sell a 
style,” he says. “Considering the date and character of the 
house, I could have done the whole thing in stained wicker 
and natural woods a la Jean-Michel Frank. But fashionable 
looks date fast.” Smith’s buoyant rooms have the timeless 
modernity of his stylish mentor and late business partner, 
Billy Baldwin. The spread of Art Déco, fine antiques, ob- 
jects and paintings, and plump, modern upholstery is dis- 
tilled with a vigilant but youthful eye. “The trick is to take 
the decorated edge off a room. I'll never age walls, for 
example—time helps that happen soon enough.” 

The designer’s extensions to his Southampton house 
give it a touch of vintage Monte Carlo glamour, perfectly 
in tune with its period. Sleek French Art Déco furniture 
outweighs the English and American pieces in the house. 
“I’m all for rustic, country things when they have qual- 
ity,” he explains, “but they wouldn’t have been right for 
this house.” However, painted wood animals and an early- 
nineteenth-century tobacco-store Indian are mingled satir- 
ically with much grander things. 

Smith’s highly individual taste in art is exemplified in 
selections that range from seventeenth-century still lifes to 


“When the fires are alight,” reflects Smith, “the dining room, 
with its deep blue walls, is particularly luxurious and cozy in cool 
weather.” Une Autre Piscine a Minuit by David Hockney is set 
above a French plank-top side table. At right, a Robert Mother- 
well oil is juxtaposed with a French mantel and stone rondel. The 
Art Déco chandelier is by Printz. Manuel Canovas chair fabric 
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ABOVE: “This principal bedroom, with its leafy wallcovering, is a partial homage to Jean-Michel Frank.” 
The Deer Family is by Thomas H. Hinckley. Stark carpet. Manuel Canovas canopy and bed-frame fabric. 


nineteenth-century genre paintings to contemporary art. 
To display such a disparate collection of works under one 
roof takes the visual daring of an assured practitioner. 
Smith subdues the powerful David Hockney in the dining 
room, for example, by painting the walls blue and placing 
the strong horizontal of a magnificent antique French 
plank-top side table beneath the picture. 

Throughout the house, each setting articulates a differ- 
ent pleasurable mood. A palette of neutral colors and cool, 
classical touches lends serenity to the living room’s atypi- 
cal plan. In the library, smart wood-paneled walls washed 
in pale paint echo a treatment that was popular in the 
1920s. This room boasts several pieces of great élan, 
such as the Siie et Mare French Art Déco chairs, circa 
1925, and Billy Baldwin’s own copies of his celebrated 
“Cole Porter” bookcases. “I bought them from Billy 


when he retired to Nantucket around 1974,” recalls Smith. 

If Baldwin loved high society, his protégé routinely 
avoids it. Born in Georgia and trained in the South, he’s 
flatly unimpressed. “If I’d received my design education in 
New York, I'd probably have been swallowed up by all of 
that. But my social life is mostly out here. I entertain many 
client friends, especially from Europe, for whom I’ve a 
deep affection.” Away from pressures, Smith’s favorite 
form of relaxation is long rambles with his frisky retriever, 
Leo. “This is a beautiful spot in winter, with the white 
misty light and Canadian geese on the beach.” 

Despite the. passing years, the Southampton house re- 
mains uniquely outside the architectural mainstream of 
the Northeast. Built decades before the local vogue for 
oversize beach houses, it exists in the vernacular of a 
streamlined age that we somehow mislaid. 














ABOVE: “I painted the guest room walls a rich color that I picked up from the terra-cotta-tiled floor,” notes Smith. The bamboo cabinet is 
filled with a collection of Roseville pottery. Over the bed is a 17th-century Italian painting by Bettera. The French statue of a man holding 
a basket dates from the 19th century. An English Thebes stool rests on the flat-weave rug. BELOW LEFT: “The varnished teak makes the 
bath seem like a boat. It’s very solid and satisfying.” BELOW RIGHT: The bath is highlighted by Fernando Botero’s Hommage a Bonnard, 1968. 














A Florida 


Composition 


Streamlined Comfort 
in a Miami Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 
TEXT BY CELIA MCGEE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAN FORER 


BERNARD KAPLAN Owns the only die- 
sel-powered, air-conditioned ciga- 
rette speedboat in the world. It has a 
stand-up cabin, a shower, bunks and 
other unusual amenities. To Kaplan, 
his apartment on Miami’s Turnber- 
ry Isle, located not far from the ma- 
rina where First Shot is docked, is 
the equivalent of his boat. Thought 
through in detail with his wife, Mi- 
chele, it is a smart, urbane getaway 
for a family-oriented couple who do 
everything together, and always with 
their three teenage sons in mind. 

The retreat combines luxury and 
practicality, along with technical in- 
genuity. “I happen to be a perfec- 
tionist,” says Kaplan, who is in his 
mid-forties and already semiretired 
from his New York-based national 
advertising agency. ‘We walked into 
this apartment and it was exactly 
what we wanted.” 

As far as he’s concerned, they also 
found the perfect interior designer to 
achieve their aims. They had met 
Michael de Santis on one of their 
annual vacations in California, and 
they had admired his work in resi- 
dences elsewhere on Turnberry Isle. 
De Santis felt the apartment should 
be light and airy, in keeping with its 


“We insisted on an apartment meant for liv- 
ing,” says Bernard Kaplan of his Turnberry 
Isle residence designed by Michael de Santis. 
“We were against having pretty rooms where 
no one could do anything.” Adds de Santis, “I 
also wanted to create something that would 
be right for Florida.” In the expansive mono- 
chromatic living area, leather covers the J. 
Robert Scott bar chairs. Karl Springer cabinet. 











ocean frontage and view across the 
Intercoastal Waterway to the Atlan- 
tic. “It’s what you should expect a 
Florida apartment to be, not the same 
old overdone glitz they’ve been put- 
ting in down there for the last fifteen 
years,” the designer says. “Yet it’s 
very sophisticated.” De Santis smiles. 
“T could live in it myself.” 

Numerous readjustments had to 
be made to the space. The Kaplans 
wanted an entranceway to greet visi- 
tors before they got to the living area, 
so de Santis carved a marble-floored 
entrance hall out of the living area 
and put in a glass partition. It culmi- 
nates in a granite-topped sit-down 
bar in stenciled lizard-patterned 
leather where drinks can be served 
before dinner. The dining area was 
moved to take advantage of the view. 
“It’s always a beautiful sight,” 
Kaplan says, “no matter when you 
look outside. During the day you can 
see the Golden Isles and the water; at 
night it’s just as pretty, with all the 
lights on along Collins Avenue.” 

A very large walk-in closet in the 
master bedroom was reduced to 
make the room big enough to accom- 
modate two de Santis chaise longues 
that look out to the sea. A study was 
created in the living area: A glass par- 
tition with a pocket door allows for 
a sight line through the living area 
to the view beyond. When they have 
an overnight guest, the pocket door 
closes, motorized blinds cover the 
glass, and the sofa turns into a bed. In 
the bedroom shared by the three 
Kaplan sons, who often spend vaca- 
tions and long weekends with their 
parents in Florida, de Santis came 
up with the inventive idea of putting 
the beds on three different levels. 
“We made use of every available 
inch,” says Kaplan. 


“Because the apartment is so pristine, all bone 
and white,” notes de Santis, “I used Oriental 
objects and motifs for color. They give the de- 
sign a little lift, a little zing.” The Kimono Rack 
watercolor is by Lim Ha Hsan. A glass par- 
tition and pocket doors separate the living 
area from the study. The stenciled-leather low 
table is from Karl Springer. On the bar are Bac- 
carat champagne flutes and a Christofle bucket. 
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Throughout, de Santis stuck to his 
original idea of keeping everything 
light and cool, lush yet usable. Furni- 
ture, floorcoverings and walls tend to 
shades of white, off-white and beige. 
De Santis added touches of color by 
using Oriental art. There is much 
finely stenciled leather and shagreen, 
a tough, exotic material that, de Santis 
says, “is both wonderful to look at 
and practical at the same time.” The 
ceilings are stepped back in several of 
the rooms, making for a domed, 
conservatorylike effect. 

The couple seem to feel as romantic 
about each other today as they did 
when they married twenty years ago. 
“We're very private people,” Bernard 
Kaplan says. ‘“That’s what I like about 
this apartment: It’s high and peaceful 
enough for us to be alone.” 


ABOVE: ‘“We formed the entrance hall by using an angled glass partition,” says de Santis. “The Kaplans want their guests to be welcomed 
before they walk into the living area.” The double doors lead to the bedrooms. Ambience inlaid box. BELOw: “The dining area is a newly 
created space carved out of the living area,” says de Santis. ‘We had to take advantage of the view.” Jack Lenor Larsen leather on the Ron 
Seff chairs. Christofle flatware and china. opposite: Pink Waterlilies by Lim Ha Hsan is hung in the serene master bedroom. The closet was 
cut down in size to create a sitting area for the chaise longues, which were designed by de Santis. Lorin Marsh obelisks. Tiffany pen. 
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Pair of Fountain Sculptures, stamped “GC,” Ital- 
ian, circa 1860. Terra-cotta; 31” x 30” each. 
As early as classical antiquity, fountains have 
appointed both public parks and gardens; but 
it is the Italians that the English garden de- 
signer Gertrude Jekyll credited with making 
“the best use of water for the charm and de- 
light of mankind.” Quatrain Inc., Los Angeles. 
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Sculptural Complements to Natural Settings 


TEXT BY JOHN A. CUADRADO 





WHEN FOREIGN dignitaries visited Ver- 
sailles, Louis XIV insisted on per- 
sonally guiding them through his 
beloved gardens. Garbed in a plumed 
hat, a diamond-encrusted brocade 
coat and red hose, Louis would 
proudly offer high-ranking guests a 
look at the vast terraces, reflecting 
pools and pavilions. Nor did he for- 
get less exalted visitors. Louis or- 
dained that they be provided with an 
itinerary that he himself had written, 
and with a map that marked every 
one of the hundreds of garden urns, 
statues and fountains at Versailles. 

The intense pride and personal in- 
terest Louis took in his gardens was 
typical of the age. During the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the arts of the garden held 
a central place in European aristo- 
cratic culture. Reflections on gardens 
abound in the writings of contempo- 
rary diarists and philosophers, and 
the development of extensive gar- 
dens was considered essential to the 
standing of a royal house. At once 
peaceful refuges and sources of de- 
light, gardens were also conspicuous 
displays of wealth and power. 

In this context, it is easy to under- 
stand the importance attached in the 
period to the design and placement of 
garden ornament. Garden ornaments 
and architecture were used to provide 
the bones of a garden, the underlying 
structure upon which was built the 
seasonal appearances of foliage and 
flowers. The purposes served by a se- 
ries of urns placed alongside a garden 
parterre, an obelisk set at the end of a 
long allée or a temple nestled in a 
naturalized landscape were similar. 
All provided definition—reference 
points for the eye. Whether they in- 
jected caprice, contrast or surprise 
into a garden setting, they were used 
to make manifest the artistry of man 
beside the abundance of nature. 

Garden ornament, especially in the 
form of statuary, was used extensive- 
ly in the ancient world, but by the 
medieval period it had been largely 
forgotten. Inspired by the writings of 
the ancients and nourished by the 
new wealth of the Renaissance, elab- 
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orate gardens were laid out by the 
ruling families of Italy beginning in 
the fifteenth century. In his treatise 
on building and garden design, 
Alberti recommends the use of sculp- 
ture in the garden—“if not indecent” 
—and indeed, excavations prompted 
by the renewed interest in the clas- 
sical world made Roman statuary rel- 


atively abundant. The possession of 
a fine collection became a mark of 
distinction, and garden walks were 
lined with ancient statues and their 
Renaissance progeny. 

Gardens became elaborate compo- 
sitions created to arouse admiration — 
as well as delight, and the most re- 
nowned artists and architects of the 


BELOW: Statue, John Cheere, English, 1745-50. Lead; 50” high. As in the Renaissance 
gardens of Pope Julius II and at Versailles, the desire to mold nature to man’s design 
and integrate it with classical statuary also found expression in England. Cheere’s 
Greek god of wine and its companion piece, Demeter (not shown), were probably one 
of a set personifying the seasons. T. Crowther & Son Ltd., London. opposite: Sundial, 
Scottish, 1731. Limestone; 46” high. Tiny lead figures representing awakening and 
sleepiness adorn carved arches beneath the morning and evening dials of a triangular- 
shaped sundial. A third putto supports the world above his head. Seago, London. 
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day—including Michelangelo, Va- 
sari, Bramante and Raphael—were 
pressed into service to design them. 
Terraces, ramps, stairways, porticoes 
and balustrades were introduced as 
ornamental elements, integrating the 
garden with the stone facades of pal- 
aces and villas. 

Extravagant ornamental water- 
works added great effect to these 
compositions. Brilliant cascades, drip- 
ping grottoes and surging jets added 
sparkle and movement to pools shel- 
tering colossal river gods or delicate 
water nymphs. Fantasy ran riot as 
hissing dragons shot water from their 
mouths, stone musketeers fired wa- 
tery salvos and marble housemaids 
wrung water from stony laundry. 

In the same fanciful spirit, garden 
designers incorporated all manner of 
water jests into Italian gardens to 


BELOW: Statue (one of a pair), J. J. Ducel, 
French, circa 1850. Cast iron; 18” x 26%”. A 
hunting dog, cast by one of France’s leading 
foundries, was possibly sculpted by the animal- 
ier Pierre-Louis Rouillard, whose esteemed 
patrons also included the Louvre and the 
Paris Opéra. Westenholz Antiques, London. 
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help aristocrats endure the heat of 
summer. These were widely copied, 
though certainly less appreciated, in 
the cooler climes of northern Europe. 
To the delight of those in on the se- 
cret, massive stone garden tables and 
benches were designed with hidden 
jets to squirt water when least ex- 
pected on diners at alfresco banquets. 

The fancies of the Italian garden 


had great influence throughout Eu-. 


rope until the latter half of the sev- 
enteenth century, when the strict 
rationalism of French garden design 
set the taste. Order, balance and sym- 
metry reigned. Long vistas centered 
on carefully proportioned lawns, 
promenades and canals carried the 
eye to infinity. The objective was to 
stun rather than to delight. Garden 
ornament tended toward severity not 
fancy, grandeur not lyricism. 


OPPOSITE INSET: Covered Urn (one of eight), 
French, 18th century. Painted iron; 32” high. 
A classical-style urn is one of 40 attributed to 
the inventory of Versailles, where countless 
numbers of monumental urns and vases 
edged the grand parterres and allées of Le N6- 
tre’s creation. Newel Art Galleries, New York. 


At Versailles, André Le Nétre’s 
immense ordered gardens were 
designed to underline the king’s 
absolute power—power over nature 
and, by extension, over men. The or- 
nament in these gardens was care- 
fully chosen to reinforce this theme. 
Louis styled himself the “Sun King,” 
and many of the garden statues and 
fountains relate to the myth of 
Apollo, the sun god. At the principal 
fountain, Le Bassin d’Apollon, a ma- 
jestic Apollo rises from the waters in 
his chariot to illuminate the heavens. 
At the fountain of Latona—Apollo’s 
mother and Jupiter’s mistress—peas- 
ants are transformed into frogs for 
insulting Latona, a lesson in retribu- 
tion directed at those who dared ma- 
lign a royal mistress. 

The strict formality of the French 
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opposite: Statue, John Cheere, English, circa 
1760. Lead; 62” high. Cheere, who looked to 
the sculpture at Versailles for many of his 
own works, perhaps modeled his life-size 
Erato—the Muse of Love Poetry—after a mar- 
ble statue by the 17th-century sculptor Phi- 
lippe de Bistel. Miles d’Agar Antiques, London. 











The Ruspoli Legacy in Italy 


Tales from a Family Pageant 
in Rome, Viterbo and Cerveteri 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


Rome 


Palazzo Ruspoli, built by Italian architect Bartolommeo Amma- 
nati in 1586, is the Rome residence of Sforza and Maria Pia 
Ruspoli (below), the prince and princess of Cerveteri. Originally 
built for another of Italy’s noble families, it was purchased by 
Francesco Maria Ruspoli in 1703. Family photographs and por- 
traits, on the Baroque table beyond, extend over several genera- 
tions. LEFT: The groin-vaulted entrance hall exhibits Renaissance 
busts of Roman emperors and a pair of painted coffer benches. 
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VISITORS TO THE Palazzo Ruspoli, 
whose austere bulk looms above 
Rome’s Via del Corso, enter through 
marble portals over which is in- 
scribed: “Franciscus Maria, Princeps 
Ruspolus.” The name immortalized 
there belongs to one of the most illus- 
trious of the city’s noble families— 
owners of two other imposing houses 
north of Rome at Viterbo and Cerveteri. 

In Rome, flanked by family photo- 
graphs and antique paintings, many 
of which portray public and private 
episodes in the lives of his ancestors, 
Sforza Ruspoli, the prince of Cerve- 
teri (Lillio to family and friends), 
attempts to bring some order into the 
complex genealogy of his family. 

“To understand it,” he says, “you 
have to realize that from 1600, when 
they met, there have been two fam- 
ilies, the Marescottis and the Rus- 
polis. The Ruspolis’ only daughter, 
Vittoria, married Francesco Mares- 
cotti, but with the condition that he 
take the name Ruspoli.” (The first 
Ruspoli was buried in the church of 
Santa Maria Novella in Florence in 
the thirteenth century, where the 
family had already established its au- 
thority; in 1391, in addition to a num- 
ber of priories, the title of gonfalonier 
was conferred on the family.) 

This marital power play resulted in 
a line of distinguished progeny, most 
notable of whom was the very Fran- 
cesco Maria Ruspoli whose name is 
engraved above the entrance to the pal- 
azzo in Rome. Born in 1685, he died 
in 1737 “enormously rich,” having 
bought the Palazzo Ruspoli in 1703 
from the Caetanis, who obtained it 
from the Rucellais, for whom it was 
built in 1586 by the Tuscan architect 
Bartolommeo Ammanati. 

The fortunes of four families were 
united under Francesco Maria’s name. 
He had married Isabella Ceci, last 
heiress of the Contis and niece of 


Pope Innocent XIII. There were nine 
popes in Isabella’s family, notably 
Innocent III. Passionately dedicated 
to the Vatican, Francesco Maria re- 
cruited a seventeen-thousand-man 
regiment that was deployed along 
the threatened papal frontiers at Fer- 
rara. In gratitude, the pope awarded 
Francesco Maria the title of prince, 
with all its honors and privileges, in- 
cluding primacy of rank over the 
princes of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Rome was at the apogee of the Ba- 
roque period, and the princely family 
in its new palazzo conducted itself 
with suitable éclat. “It’s not easy to 
describe the splendor of those Roman 
palazzi,” says the prince. “The head 
of each house was sovereign of a little 


. kingdom whose endless liveried ser- 


vants, coaches and kennels outdid 
one another in luxury.” 

In preparation for a visit by the 
Holy Roman Emperor Joseph II in 
February 1769, Alessandro Ruspoli 
restored and refurbished the palace. 
In 1760 Alessandro had been made a 
Knight of the Golden Fleece by Jo- 
seph’s predecessor, Franz I. Through- 
out the ups and downs of history, and 
particularly in the darkest moments 
when the papacy and Napoleon were 
in opposition, the family remained 
loyal to the Vatican. 

“Queen Hortense of Holland and 
her son, the future Napoleon II, 
lived in the palace apartments be- 
longing to my great-uncle Giovanni 
Ruspoli,” says the prince. “Giovanni 
didn’t care for the French because 
of the exactions they levied against 
Rome, but he had an affection for 
Prince Napoleon Charles Grégoire Bo- 
naparte, who'd married Cristina Rus- 
poli, the ‘last Roman Bonaparte.’ The 
prince and his wife supported the 
emperor until his downfall.” 

Beneath Palazzo Ruspoli’s walls 
the Roman carnival reached its fren- 


“The ceiling painting in the living room was commissioned for Napoleon III when he 
came to live in the palazzo with his mother, Queen Hortense,” says Sforza Ruspoli. 
“It’s in the Renaissance style, but with its strong colors, it’s more reminiscent of the 
Empire period.” The Baroque mirror above the marble-and-brass fireplace echoes the 
overdoor panel with a portrait of Francesco Maria Ruspoli. In the corner, an unusual 
mirror has been paired with a marble-and-gilt table. The chandelier is Venetian glass. 


zied peak, and the silvered surfaces of 
its vast mirrors still seem to reflect the 
majestic figure of Alessandro Ruspoli, 
the last grand master of the Vatican’s 
Holy Apostolic Hospice. Admired 
by Gabriele D’Annunzio, he loved 
splendor, tradition, women and hunt- 
ing. Truly regal, he has left behind 
him the memory of his incompara- 
ble style. A family portrait shows him 
in a ceremonial costume of black vel- 
vet, his fine face framed by a ruff and 
shadowed by a plume. 

“My family belongs to the black 
nobility, which people often talk 
about without really knowing well,” 
says the prince. “It’s distinguished 
from all other European aristocracies 
in that its titles and privileges were 
conferred by the pope.” 

At the time of the risorgimento, in 
the 1860s, the Vatican lost both tem- 
poral power and territory. The Ro- 
man aristocracy was split in two: the 
blacks, who remained loyal to the 
pope, and those who were faithful to 
the king. The black families were op- 
posed to Garibaldi; they shut them- 
selves up in their houses and refused 
to have anything to do with the new 
rulers of Rome, the House of Savoy. 
They returned to public life much 
later, remaining reactionary and pa- 
triotic: Bartolommeo Ruspoli, grand 
master of the Order of Malta, re- 
signed when the English took over. 

Sforza Ruspoli reflects for a mo- 
ment before resuming buoyantly: 
“We also have a saint in the family, 
Giacinta Marescotti, the daughter of 
Marco Antonio Marescotti and Ot- 
tavia Orsini. She was one of the 
shining lights of the church in the 
late sixteenth century. When she 
died, she had to be dressed three 
times over because the grieving in- 
habitants of Viterbo tore off all her 
clothes to keep as relics.” Saint Gia- 
cinta was canonized on August 15, 
1807. Her body lies in Viterbo, north 


of Rome, where there is a church ded- 
icated to her memory. 

“We cherish Vignanello, our pa- 
lazzo near Viterbo, because it is insep- 
arable from our history,” says the 
prince. “Viterbo was elevated to earl- 
dom by Pope Clement VII, and the 
succession of title was conferred on 
the Marescottis by Pope Paul III. To- 
day Vignanello belongs to my elder 
brother, Alessandro Ruspoli. Every 
summer our family comes together in 
this house endowed with an almost 
magical past.” 

The gardens of Vignanello are ar- 
guably the first of the great Italian 
gardens that served as a model for 
all Europe in the centuries that fol- 
lowed. Laid out with the precision 
of a musical score and the mystery of 
a labyrinth, they border the ram- 
parts, stretching beneath the win- 
dows of the austere castle—a marvel 
of feudal directness and power. Still 
legible in its gray stone is a coat of 
arms emblazoned by the Marescottis: 
It includes the fleur-de-lis conferred 
on the family by Charlemagne. 

The master of Vignanello, Alessan- 
dro Ruspoli, is a man of great charm. 
His casual elegance, freewheeling 
style and original approach to life 
have made him the darling of the 
gossip columnists and won him the 
affection of those who know him 
best. He has transformed his life into 
a kind of poem that reveals the he- 
reditary complexity of a nature made 
up of equal parts poet and adven- 
turer. He lives on the second floor of 
the Palazzo Ruspoli in Rome, as well 
as at Vignanello. 

Sforza Ruspoli is master of a third 
family palazzo at Cerveteri, not far 
from Rome. Cerveteri, with its thou- 
sands of acres of woods and farm- 
land, is the cradle of one of the most 
enigmatic of the world’s civilizations, 
the Etruscans. The town dates back 


continued on page 188 


In the formal dining room, one wall is dominated by a painting representing the 
17,000-man regiment employed by Francesco Maria Ruspoli to defend the papal territories 
at Ferrara. To reward his lifelong loyalty, Pope Clement XI gave Ruspoli the title of prince 
in 1709. “It is for this reason that they call us the blacks,” explains the prince. “There 
are only nine families comprising the aristocracy made and protected by the pope.” 
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Viterbo 


“Maria Pia and I were married at Vignanello,” sa 

the prince, “in the church built by Francesco Rus- 
poli.” The Ruspolis crenellated castle near Viterbo 
is Known for its elaborately sculpted gardens. Now 
in the hands of Sforza Ruspoli’s elder brother, Al- 
essandro, it is the site for annual family reunions. 
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- Cerveteri. 


ABOVE: The Ruspoli’s fortress at Cerveteri has been converted into a museum for Etrus- 
can art and artifacts dedicated to Sforza Ruspoli’s mother, Claudia. BELOw: Tapestries 
depicting biblical scenes hang on the living room walls of the palazzo. At left, a pair 
of tapestry-covered armchairs flank a side table with a mother-of-pearl-inlaid cabinet. 


“Cerveteri is only a short distance from Rome,” says Sforza Rus- 
poli, “and there we can study Etruscan culture, hunt wild boar 
and visit with friends.” The palazzo’s loggia overlooks the pi- 
azza and the Etruscan museum. An immense stone table and 
rattan furnishings allow for alfresco dining and entertaining. 


The Ruspolis became 
Cerveteri’s princes in 1709, 
thanks to the good graces 
of Pope Clement XI. 
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TWELVE CYLINDERS MOVE THE 
XJ-S COUPE AND CONVERTIBLE WITH 
SMOOTHNESS AND AUTHORITY. 
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In 1971, Jaguar introduced its 
high-performance V-I2 engine 
in the legendary E-type. Today, 
after two decades of refinement 
and 100,000 V-12s later, Jaguar 
powers its XJ-S coupe and con- 
vertible with the world’s most 
thoroughly proven twelve- 
cylinder engine. 

(@-}oy-] 0) (ne) m o)cele [Ula alek-| 
potent 262 horsepower, 
Jaguar's V-12 engine provides 
more firing impulses per revolu- 
tion than engines with fewer 
cylinders. The result is astonish- 
ingly smooth and quiet power 
delivered across a broad per- 
formance range that gives the 
XJ-S authoritative acceleration, 
vivid response for passing and 
effortless cruising on the high- 
way. Modified for racing, this 
engine has powered Jaguar 
race Cars to the World Sports 
Car Championship for the last 
two years. 

Inside the S-type’s cabin, the 
richness of handcrafted burl 


walnut and the fragrance of 
supple leather abound. Sports 
seats in front combine refined 
comfort and contoured support 
fo) m allelam lsacelaiirlale-melsiyialen 

The S-type chariots come in 
two configurations: the 2+ 2 
Jaguar XJ-S coupe offers the 
(i [<feF-] ale Me) Me] e-lalemcelelsialep 
while the XJ-S convertible deliv- 
ers the excitement and romance 
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Visit your dealer for a test 
drive. Ask him about Jaguar’s 
extensive three-year/36,000-mile 
warranty. He can provide de- 
tails of this limited warranty, 
applicable in the USA and 
Canada, and Jaguar’s uniquely 
comprehensive Service-On-Site™ 
Roadside Assistance Plan. For =< 
your nearest dealer, call toll-free: 
1-800-4-JAGUAR. sf Sib 
JAGUAR CARS INC., LEONIA, NJ'07¢ 
ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TOD 
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Even if you were to trudge 
hrough all the kitchen 
howrooms in this country and 

urope, youd be hard-pressed 
o find a line of built-in 
yppliances as technologically 
sophisticated as Monogram. 


The Monogram built-in 
refrigerator, for example, is one 
of the very few to offer the 
convenience of ice and water 
through the door. And it was 
deliberately made a little wider. 
So that, unlike standard built- 


* 


ins, it can take party trays with 
ease. 

The Monogram dishwasher 
contains another unusual 
feature. A diagnostic brain with 
the uncanny ability to tell you 
not just that something’s wrong, 
but exactly whats wrong. 

The Monogram gas cooktop 
is unconventional in a different 
way. It’s remarkably good- 
looking for a gas unit. 

But even though product 
advantages like these can be 
found throughout the entire 
line, they are not the major 
reason why you should consider 
Monogram. 

Its primary virtue is the fact 
that it 2s a line. 

* Which can add a lot of 
simplicity to your life when you 
start building a kitchen. 
(Particularly when it comes to 
such vital matters as delivery 
dates and service.) 

Because, instead of having to 
deal with one company for your 
refrigerator, another for your 
dishwasher, and possibly two 
more for your oven and cooktop, 
you only have to talk to one. 

A company that goes just a 
little further when it comes to 
service. 

Who else offers anything as 
helpful as the GE Answer 
Center” service? (You can call 
800-626-2000 any hour of the 
day or night, 7 days a week.) 

Who else backs their products 
with such an extensive network 
of factory service professionals? 

No one else. 

Only GE. 
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Monogram. 





Monogram. A line of built-in appliances 
which offers two contrasting virtues. 
Sophistication. And simplicity. 
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VISITS 





the dining room just a tiny bit larger 
because, after all, there would be oc- 
casions like Christmas, Thanksgiving 
and birthdays when I’d want the en- 
tire family for dinner. Not often, 
mind you, but it should be possible. 

Once we embarked on the adven- 
ture, events quickly swept us past the 
point of no return. Like two pilgrims, 
we found our progress often fraught 
with vicissitudes neither of us could 
have imagined. The whole project 
took almost four years to complete. 

In my other life I had my own 
dressing room—a large chintz affair 
sporting a four-poster bed, an antique 
dressing table and eight mirrored 
closets. I howled as King and I 
strolled through the arched corridors 
of Serra House, our heels clicking on 
the bare tile floor. “I can’t fit all my 
clothes into one walk-in closet.” We 
were standing in what was to be my 
bath. “And King, really, the toilet 
and bidet look out the window. Any- 
one tending the petunias will be able 
to bid me good morning. I suppose 
I'll find myself giving them a jaunty 
wave in return.” 

“Well, dear,” said King, “I could 
build you a little meditation room 
here right out over the petunias. That 
would cope with the gardener, and 
then we could branch out to the left 
and make you a large wardrobe 
area.” ‘That sounds like a swell idea 
to me, old boy,” I said. “Let’s go to La 
Scala for lunch while we discuss 
Zuleika’s bedroom.” 

While King knew I had decided on 
a white master bedroom, corridors 
and living room, we had agreed that 
a couple of the rooms would be 
painted strong colors. But that day at 
lunch I broke the news that Zulei- 
ka fully intended to make her own 
strong design statement. She wanted 
her room painted black. “You can’t 
mean black all over,” said King, his 
eyes widening. “Yes, dear. Black all 
over. Ceiling, walls, everything.” 

“But will we leave the white car- 
pet?” King asked. ““Indubitably,” said 
I. “Oh, and she would also like a 


Charles Bronson and Jill Ireland 
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moon, stars and a galaxy or two 
painted on the ceiling over the water 
bed.” “Water bed?” “Oh yes, King, 
didn’t I mention that? She also wants 
to paint her four-poster bed black and 
insert a water bed in place of her mat- 
tress. And since we're enlarging her 
room to accommodate a fireplace, 
could we possibly place a pair of star- 
ing red-and-white fluorescent eye- 
balls and eyebrows over the mantel?” 
King paled. “Could we discuss the 
guest room?” he asked. “King, dar- 
ling, I really am thinking it might be 
nice to do that in red. I’d like to put 
my four-poster bed from Bel-Air in 
there, paint the walls red and any- 
thing else that you become inspired 
to do with some of that wonderful 
Mexican fabric you’re so fond of. Just 
go to town with it—bedspread, pil- 
lows. You know the sort of thing.” 
King’s color was returning. Red 
was much more to his liking than 
black. This conversation took place 
sometime in early 1985. In Novem- 
ber 1987 we moved in, Charlie, Zu- 
leika and I, with our two dogs, Celia 





My smaller, scaled- 
down house was perfect, 
I declared to Charlie. 





and Cassie, and our three cats, Bo- 
liver, Pete and Eugene Wendell. 

Between early 1985 and late 1987, 
King enlarged the dining room, built 
a meditation room and wardrobe, 
doubled the size of Zuleika’s bed- 
room and the guest room. He made 
numerous trips to Mexico to super- 
vise the intricate hand-carved doors 
he had designed. 

We had terrible troubles along the 
way. King had to add something 
rather necessary, which was called, 
provocatively, French drains. The 
drains became indispensable when, 
in early 1986, the day before we were 


to lay white wool carpeting in the liv- 
ing room, we suddenly had a small — 
wading pool where once we'd had a 
cement floor. Water seeped up from _ 
under the house. Mercifully, Charlie 
and I were in England on a movie 
location, so King had to weather this 
trauma alone. 

There were long-distance confer- 
ences about finding a solution. I ap- 
plied cold compresses to my brow 
while I pictured alternatives: Raising 
the house up on pontoons, blowing 
the house up and claiming insurance, 
or embarking on a project named the 
French Drain Connection. We settled 
for the latter, which meant destroy- 
ing all the lawns and landscaping. 

This took almost a year to com- 
plete. Charlie was stoic. I became a 
nervous wreck, and King was behav- 
ing decidedly odd. But feeling re- 
sponsible for all this, I continued to 
encourage him with typically British 
stiff-upper-lip words of good cheer. 
“You're doing a wonderful job, King, 
keeping all this together. It’s a major 
achievement. After all, we thought 
this was going to be a simple job. ... 
Yes, I’m sure you’re worn ‘out and 
I know the workmen are impossi- 
ble.... You know, dear, you should 
never take the lowest bid, they al- 
ways end up getting it out of you in 
other ways.... We’re getting to the 
fun part, King, I know we are.... 
C’mon, King, let’s go to La Scala.” 

He took my arm and we repaired 
once more to the restaurant, scene of 
our many campaigns. “What do you 
think about Charlie’s office, King?” 
“Well,” said my friend, brightening 
visibly, “I thought blue.” “That’s 
good. Charlie likes blue. And perhaps 
we could use the partner’s desk from 
the master bedroom in Bel-Air. And 
the big Dutch armchair from in front 
of the fireplace in the sitting room.” 
“We could try them,” said King. 

“And how about the study, King? 
What have you planned for that?’ 
“Well, I thought perhaps we could 
put some molding halfway down the 
walls and use trompe l'oeil on the 
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bottom half to look like paneling.” 
“Yes, I like that, King. And I'd like 
to hang the Zuleika Farm painting 
above that hand-carved mantelpiece 
you designed for the fireplace. Did I 
tell you how much I love it? And let’s 
paint the walls green to complement 
the woods and fields in the painting.” 
“I don’t know how you feel,” said my 
intrepid decorator. “But I thought a 
big leather couch would be nice.” 
This was how the conversation 
went, and somehow by November 
1987 King and I had bullied, cajoled 
and seduced Serra House into being 
a home, blending most of Charlie’s 
and my favorite pieces from the Bel- 
Air house with the newly acquired 
leather couches and chairs for the 
study and the large off-white chairs 
and couch in the living room. 
Charlie was happy to find I fa- 
vored a round table for the dining 
room. Our house in Vermont has a 
round dining table, and we enjoy 
how easily it lends itself to conversa- 
tion for everyone. So we sacrificed 
our old dining table for an English 
gateleg. King, disappointed with this 
because he had picked a long refec- 
tory table, saw the gateleg in place 





ing. Also intact were our sons, Jason | 
and Valentine, and Katrina, who is 
attending UCLA and preferred to | 
stay there to be close to school. 

King and I spent weeks redecorat- 
ing the Bel-Air house. And although | 
the mansion did afford a useful pit 
stop for Charlie and me on our way . 
to and from town, I felt the time ap-' 
proaching when it must be sold. And 
so it was. 

On the day before the last mem- 
bers of the family departed, I heard a 
whimper from the back garden. It 
was Bobo, Katrina’s large woolly dog, - 
dropping his chin down on his paws 
and groaning at the thought of mov- ; 
ing. The groan was taken up by the | 
other residents and echoed by Char- ~ 
lie, who was very fond of the house. 

The next morning the children, 
scattered to their own apartments, 
taking bits and pieces of furniture 
and art with them. Within a matter 
of weeks, the new owners brought _ 
in a wrecking crew that stripped the — 
grand old manse of all its former 
splendor and dignity, tearing away 
its insides to obliterate any semblance 
of the rooms that once were. 

Doubtless a splendid new home 





Although I deemed the house perfect, I found 
myself conspiring with King Zimmerman on how 
to make the dining room just a tiny bit larger. 





and agreed with us. With one deft 
stroke of decorating wisdom, he 
placed the refectory table in the liv- 
ing room. Charlie and I placed our 
large quartz crystal and two of my 
favorite books on the table and pulled 
up a chair alongside. 

As far as simplifying my life, that 
all came to naught. It’s certainly sim- 
pler living in Serra House. For more 
than a year after our move to Malibu 
I was haunted by the vision of the 
Bel-Air house with most of its fur- 
nishings intact and only our favorite 
antiques, paintings and china miss- 


will arise from the dust and debris. It 
all makes me realize how ephemeral 
possessions and places really are. All 
the dreams, hopes and memories that 
had gone into the Bel-Air house for 
more than two decades vanished in 
what seemed like a matter of min- 
utes, as if the Bronson family had _ 
never inhabited the great rambling 
corridors and spacious rooms. Charlie | 
and I left much of our lives in that — 
house. No matter what becomes of it, 
we will cherish forever our memories 
of how it nurtured our family for so 
many happy years. 0 
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Ian Hamilton Finlay’s Statements in Stone 
continued from page 111 


tars are Robespierre and Saint-Just, 
the most famous of the Jacobins. Like 
Apollo they combined eloquence 
with a deathly earnestness upheld by 
the guillotine. (“He spoke like an 
axe,” said Barére of Saint-Just. The 
grisly epigram is inscribed on the 
shaft of an axe in the temple.) 

The Finlays’ insistence that their 
interpretation of culture be taken se- 
riously has landed them in several 
well-publicized battles. The most en- 
during, which still drags on, is with 
the local authority, Strathclyde Re- 
gion. Having scheduled the temple as 
a gallery, the Region withdrew its tax 
exemption following a previous dis- 
pute between Hamilton Finlay and 
the Scottish Arts Council. The Finlays 
refused to pay, on the grounds that 
the temple was a religious building 
and therefore exempt from taxes. As 
Hamilton Finlay relates the story: 
“The Region simply said, ‘The words 
garden temple don’t exist on our com- 
puter. Therefore your building can- 
not be categorized as one.’ Our reply 
was: ‘If you read any reputable his- 
tory of Western culture or Western 
gardening, you'll find the term gar- 
den temple not in quotation marks but 
used as straightforwardly as sheep or 
mantelpiece.’ What hasa culture come to 
when it can’t use its own vocabulary?” 

In February 1983 the sheriff tried 
to seize works of art from the Garden 
Temple in lieu of payment; he was 
successfully repelled—in full view of 
the nation’s television cameras—by a 
group of Hamilton Finlay supporters, 
the Saint-Just’ Vigilantes. Hamilton 
Finlay struck a campaign medal to 
celebrate the victory. 

The following month, however, 
the sheriff succeeded in a raid con- 
ducted to coincide with Budget Day, 
when the news media were other- 
wise engaged. The Region confis- 
cated a number of works of art and 
lodged them in a secret bank vault, 
only to discover that several belonged 
not to the Finlays but to other indi- 
viduals or institutions. For five years 
the British owners were unable to get 
their works back. Only the Wads- 


worth Atheneum of Connecticut was 
able to recover its property quickly 
after the threat of assistance from the 
U.S. State Department. 

More recently, in 1988, Hamilton 
Finlay was involved in a major con- 
troversy in France, after the French 
government canceled a contract for 
the design of a garden in Versailles 
commemorating the bicentennial of 
the French Revolution and the Rights 
of Man. Hamilton Finlay’s accusers— 
inspired, he believes, by nationalist 
pique that so prestigious a commis- 
sion should have been awarded to a 
foreigner—alleged that he was anti- 
Semitic and pro-Nazi. The pretext 
was that in one of his works (al- 
though not in the Versailles propos- 
als) he included the glyph of the 
Waffen-SS—the Nazis’ elite corps—as 
an emblem of terror. The campaign in 
France, conducted in the press and on 
radio, amazed and astonished Hamil- 
ton Finlay’s admirers in Britain. One 
of his accusers even alleged that 
Hamilton Finlay (who enlisted in the 
British army at the age of seventeen) 
had been a “collaborator’—appar- 
ently unaware that Scotland was not 
occupied by the Germans during 
World War II. The row, like the battle 
with Strathclyde Region, continues 
in a welter of litigation. 

The Finlays are weary from the 
amount of controversy they have 
stirred up for sticking to what they 
believe to be important matters of 
principle. But Ian Hamilton Finlay is 
not surprised. He sees himself, after 
all, as a committed revolutionary. He 
has taken Voltaire’s famous advice 
from Candide (“We must cultivate our 
garden”) and stood it on its head. Far 
from indulging in gardening as a ref- 
uge from the world, he has made Lit- 
tle Sparta an act of public defiance, of 
revolutionary affirmation. By so do- 
ing he has vindicated his claim—in 
the words of Professor Bann—that 
“in the present lamentable frag- 
mentation of art and knowledge, the 
garden is one of the very few contexts 
in which we can glimpse the image 
of culture as a whole.” 
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A Designer's East Side Residence _ 
continued from page 116 


ter. Gerald Brockhurst’s portrait o: 
her late grandfather looms approv- 
ingly over a Louis XVI chest that hails 
from his ranch in Granbury, Texas. | 
The whole room, by nature rather 
dark, has been given the quality— 
and warmth—of faded sunlight. 
The designer has further dazzled and: 
tricked the eye, making the long, 
narrow space seem quite square by 
placing the furniture horizontally 
and creating several seating areas. 
“T learned about scale and propor- 
tion by moving my own furniture 
around,” Meehan says. “I’m still do; 
ing it, and it drives my husband. 
crazy. He comes into a room and 
automatically sits down in his favor-, 
ite chair—and it might not be there! 
If you don’t watch what you're doing 
in my house, it could be dangerous.” 
The entrance hall was another 
space whose curbing limitations 
Meehan was determined to outwit. 
She had the floor painted with a faux-. 
marbre checkerboard design, relying 
on its strong optical rhythms to givea 
feeling of dimension. She also had 
architectural moldings painted on the 
ceiling, the beams and even on the 
doors, which—no frill or trimming 
here—she then had marbleized. Fi- 
nally, she chose a European wallpa- 
per that makes the plain walls flower 
with soft, full roses destined never to 
shake their petals onto the floor. 
Because the sun-filled corner mas- 
ter bedroom lacked architectural de- — 
tail as well, Meehan created it by 
means of chintz window treatments 
and a floral border paper; she also 
used a striped wallpaper to make the 
room look taller. The Louis XV-style 
chest with a serpentine front that sits 
beside the faux-canopy bed came 
from her grandfather’s ranch. “I set it 
up with the two Louis XV lamps on it 
and the trumeau over it so it would ~ 
be the way it was when I was a girl.” 
Next we have the small library, . 
proudly masculine in feeling, that 
Meehan laughingly calls her hus- 
band’s “ego room.” She thinks that 
“every man ought to have one. I al- 





continued on page 178 
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A Designer's East Side Residence 
continued from page 174 


ways ask clients if there isn’t some- 
thing special, something that means a 
lot to them, that we can do as a 
theme.” Meehan’s husband is a mas- 
ter rower, and the room is festooned 
with rowing decorations, ribbons, 
medals, trophies, cups. Henry Koeh- 


ler’s watercolor of Michael Meehan ~ 
in his oceangoing shell washes across . 


a wall. The English Victorian models 
of racing shells, the pipe rack fash- 
ioned from the paddle of an old oar 
and the bookcase made from the bow 
of a nineteenth-century English scull 
were all found by Mary. “T actively 


pursue his little ego trip,” she laughs. : 
“Of course, we each have an ego ' 
room,” she adds. “Michael has his : 


and I have mine.” Mary’s (which 
triples as the family sitting room 
and, since it has a convertible sofa 
and easily movable furniture, a guest 
bedroom) was spurred by her Scot- 
tish heritage. “My maiden name’s 
McClain, so everything’s in plaid.” 
The room is an extravaganza of tar- 
tan: The blanket over the arm of the 
chair is a Royal Stewart; the wallpa- 
per is red-and-green plaid; and cover- 
ing a side table is a tartan of her clan, 
McLean. The room has strohg martial 
undertones: nineteenth-century En- 
glish military prints and regimental 
drum plaques, a small nineteenth- 
century oil of a battle scene and 
Michael Meehan’s collection of hand- 
painted lead toy soldiers. The leather 
magazine rack that hangs on one of 
the walls was a present from family 
friend Diana Vreeland. 

In the dining room, hunting lust: a 
pair of wood carvings of hares, boars, 
foxes and deer. Two of the dining 
room chairs are covered in a tapestry 
that sports lions, tigers and leopards 
(the other eight are covered in a floral 
tapestry). The nineteenth-century 
English painted screen is also of a 
hunt scene. The fringed velvet table- 
cloth with an antique Belgian lace 
overcloth, the Louis XV-style bronze- 
and-crystal chandelier and the giran- 
doles all came out of Mary Meehan’s 
backpack—an inventory as inexhaust- 
ible as her decorating imagination. 
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Franklin D. Israel 
continued from page 125 


son Matthew made for this space.” 
The model suggested several starting 
points for the final design, especially 
Robert Altman’s desire that the space 
have a somewhat loftlike feel. 

Israel opened up the lower level 
considerably, turning the kitchen, 
dining area and living room into a 


continuous space, separated only by a: 


slight change in level and by a dis- 
tinctively shaped plaster ceiling over 
the dining area that is something like 
a shallow upside-down pyramid. The 
floor, responding to Altman’s prefer- 
ence for stone, is of tiles of Adria 


Griggio, a marble from Yugoslavia : 
with a grayish-milky tone. Its color is ' 
sandlike, and along with the pale - 


aqua walls, it ties the space to the 
beach beyond. The seating is mainly 
in the form of built-in banquettes. 

The real focal point of the room, 
besides the wide sliding doors giving 
onto the view, is a fireplace in the cor- 
ner. The placement is less than ideal, 
but the fireplace was there in the 
original condominium, and moving 
it was impossible. 

“I remember what Diana Vreeland 
once said about unattractive ele- 
ments: If you can’t get rid of them, 
play them up. So that’s what we did 
here,” says Israel, explaining his de- 
cision to recast the fireplace as the 
center of a massive floor-to-ceiling 
abstract composition, with a nickel 
plate vertical fin set in the middle 
of a cone-shaped form over the man- 
tel and a hearth of blue tile. It is the 
most frankly monumental element 
in the house, as well as the most 
consciously overscale. 

In the master suite upstairs, a low 
vaulted plaster ceiling hangs like a 
canopy over the bed, providing an 
exquisite blend of enclosure and 
rhythmic movement. It is indicative 
of the very best of this house, where 
simple geometric elements take on a 
resonant, primal strength, and yet 
the setting remains warm, almost 
gentle. It is Frank Israel’s gift to be able 
to put the monumental in a modest 
context, giving it strength and light- 
ness at the same time. 
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A Transformed Harem in Marrakesh 
continued from page 130 


rator, Bill Willis is incapable of com- 
ing up with a plan that is stiff or 
static. “Everything has to ‘float,’ ” he 
says. “You have to be able to change 
everything. Only the right propor- 
tions make a place beautiful, never an 
accumulation of details. A décor is al- 
ways contingent on other things.” 
The cook enters unobtrusively to 
inquire just how many guests are 
coming tonight. In fact, the guests in 
the house—which is always deli- 
cately scented with sandalwood—are 
usually an assortment of Moroccans 
along with friends visiting from 
France and America. Colored-glass - 





“My discovery of the 
Islamic world has been an 
astounding experience.” 





lanterns cast their glow over exotic 
dishes, and Bill Willis’s warm pres- 
ence exerts its special charm. 

“Everybody comes to Marrakesh, 
or will, for Easter, for Christmas, for 
the high season,” he says. “It’s ex- 
hausting. I like to entertain, but I’m 
delighted when things calm down. 
I’ve traveled all over the Near East, 
and my discovery of the Islamic 
world has been an astounding expe- 
rience. But I prefer Morocco. This 
country taught me patience, and I re- 
alized I could live my life here. But 
when friends want to entice me to 
Europe, they send tickets for some 
special opera. I can never resist! 

“If I have one regret, it’s that I 
don’t have a good plot of land for a 
garden. I’d love to become a skilled 
botanist.” But Willis is perfectly capa- 
ble of one day inviting friends into a 
flourishing garden as nonchalantly as 
though he’d never lifted a finger. “I 
have no pretensions, and I dislike 
them in others,” he says. “What I ad- 
mire most of all is nobility of spirit.” 
And when Bill Willis declares, flash- 
ing a brilliant smile, that he’s a happy 
man, it’s hard not to believe him.0 
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Artists by Artists 
continued from page 137 


that the Italian society portraitist 
Boldini, known for his dashing 
brushwork, painted another globe- 
trotting society portraitist, John 
Singer Sargent, we can be sure that 
the results will spark off pictorial fire- 
works, rather like a friendly fencing 
match between two aristocratic 
champions. And we could predict, . 
too, that when Sargent in turn 
painted Monet, he would give the 
master a run for his money. 

Our own century has opened other 
vistas. Andy Warhol, in his role as 
journalist and chronicler, covered 
with flashbulb immediacy as wide a : 
sweep of artist celebrities as of other ° 
superstars. And he was equally all- . 
embracing in his choices, which start 
with his own contemporaries in the 
1960s—Jasper Johns, Robert Rausch- 
enberg, Frank Stella—and continue 
with such artists as Jamie Wyeth, Da- 
vid Hockney and Joseph Beuys. 

But the most singular artists’ por- 
trait gallery was created by Picasso. 
Confident that he already resided on 
Mount Olympus, the master pre- 
ferred not to do portraits of artists 
who were his contemporaries (there 





Degas seized Cassatt’s 
movements with utmost 
precision from his 
usual oblique angle. 





are remarkably few of these) but 
rather of those dead geniuses who be- 
longed to his own pantheon—Velaz- 
quez, Rembrandt, Ingres, Degas, 
Renoir. They must have appeared so 
vivid in his imagination that, as in a 
séance at the Louvre or at the Prado, 
he could conjure them up and paint 
them as companions who populate 
the narrative fantasies of his old age. 


' We feel that he not only painted their 


living portraits but might even have 
spoken and joked with them, much 
as the Impressionists must have done 
when painting each other. 
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ANTIQUES 


Garden Ornament 
continued from page 154 


garden lost favor in the eighteenth 
century with the development of the 
English landscape garden. Nature 
was hailed as the ultimate guide, and 
the serpentine line praised as the 
antidote to artifice. In imitation of the 
idealized classical landscapes de- 
picted in the paintings of Claude Ge- 
lée de Lorrain, Gaspard Poussin and 
Salvator Rosa, statues of Venus were 
secreted in rocky woodland grottoes, 
sphinxes were set at the edges of cow 
pastures, and classical temples were 
sited on the undulating shores of 
man-made lakes. Garden ornaments 
became monuments to human en- 
deavor in landscapes otherwise given 
over to “untouched” nature. 

The English conception of the 
“natural” soon united with that of 
the “poetic.” Gardens were designed 
to stimulate the emotions as visitors 
strolled from one evocative scene to 
the next. Attempts were made to con- 
centrate every real and imagined 
curiosity of the East and the West into 
the confines of the garden. The bi- 
zarre ornament at Princess Augusta’s 
estate at Kew is typical of the excess 
to which these conceptions led. Her 
garden included ornaments in the 
form of a ruined Roman arch, a min- 
iature Gothick “cathedral,” a Turkish 
mosque, a “Merlin’s Cave,” a “House 
of Confucius,” a Chinese pagoda and 
nine temples dedicated to various de- 
ities. English noblemen even con- 
structed “hermitages’” in root- and 
bone-filled caverns and advertised in 
newspapers for inhabitants: living 
“ornaments’’—hermits—to be given 
full salary and pension rights. 

Testaments both to human folly 
and to elegant civility, garden orna- 
ments add life and interest to our sur- 
roundings, and in so doing they are 
indispensable. So tireless a gardener 
as Louis XIV seems to have under- 
stood this. Stricken with pain and ap- 
proaching death, Louis nevertheless 
asked to be taken into his gardens one 
last time. A group of marble sculp- 
tures had arrived from Rome. Weak 
as he was, Louis could not resist hav- 
ing a hand in their placement. 











LEE ROSFOLT LEGACY TIN Ee 


Tales from a Family Pageant in Rome, Viterbo and Cerveteri 
continued from page 160 


to the eighth century B.c. Its palazzo 
survived the vicissitudes of history to 
be sold by the Orsinis to the Ruspolis, 
who inherited the wonders extracted 
from Etruscan tombs by the govern- 
ment and the princes of Cerveteri. 

The Ruspolis became Cerveteri’s 
princes in 1709, thanks to the good 
graces of Pope Clement XI. Modern 
interest in the Etruscans and other 
ancient Italic cultures dates from 
this period, though their history in- 
trigued the Romans as early as the 
reign of Claudius. In 1928 a peasant 
farmer uncovered a tomb. Since then, 
careful excavations have turned up 
thousands of vases, pieces of jewelry, 
and gold and silver ornaments—mas- 
terpieces that are now represented in 
the world’s great museums. 

Sforza Ruspoli gave the town spa- 
cious quarters for exhibiting Etruscan 
finds in Cerveteri’s fortress, trans- 
formed into a museum that bears the 
name of his mother, Claudia Ruspoli. 
And on lands that were the hub of 
the Etruscan world, the prince of 
Cerveteri and his brother raise apri- 
cots, table grapes and nectarines. 

Sforza Ruspoli is a keen business- 
man. He travels often to oversee his 
South American interests, which in- 


twenty-eight and ended up in the 

countryside near Sao Paulo without — 
a penny to his name. At the time of’ 
his death in 1937, he employed forty- 
five thousand workers in two hundred 
and sixty enterprises.” 

The patriarch lei thirteen children — 
and fifty-three ...er descendants. In _ 
1935 the king of Italy declared hima « 
count. His imagination and loyalty — 
allowed him to found an empire that 
is still expanding. 

Sforza Ruspoli pauses in his mus- 
ings as his wife, the princess Maria 
Pia, enters the room. She sinks into a — 
velvet armchair and begins to speak © 


of her own life: “Lillio and I sharea ; 


liking for music, reading and travel. 
We've recently had a daughter, but — 
we still get around a lot, and we have 
friends all over the world. One of our 
great pleasures is to spend the month J 
of September at Capri in a villa over- 
looking the Bay of Naples.” 

“Even though I’m very much in- 
volved in the world,” says the prince, 
“T retreat now and then into a monas- 
tery, for silence is essential to the 
spirituality that in my view is the 
reality of life. If 1 can be sure when I 
die that I have endowed my daugh- 
ters with affection, culture and a seri- 





Beneath Palazzo Ruspoli’s walls the 
Roman carnival reached its frenzied peak. 





clude developing tourism on the is- 
land of Margarita in Venezuela. 
Perhaps the business acumen of this 
idealistic aristocrat is inherited from 
his grandfather, Francesco Matarazzo. 

In 1924 Sforza’s father, Prince 
Francesco Ruspoli, whose loyalty to 
the Vatican had won him the title 
Noble Protector of His Holiness, mar- 
ried the daughter of an emigrant Ital- 
ian who had become the richest man 
in Brazil, Francesco Matarazzo. 

“My grandfather symbolized the 
Italian emigration to South Amer- 
ica,” says Sforza Ruspoli. “He left his 
village near Salerno at the age of 





ous outlook, I will die a happy man. 

“T need to search out the roots of 
things, to rediscover the truth about 
people: I’d like to make a film about 
my grandfather's life. Despite the ab- 
olition of the duties of the papal 
court, we remain in active collabora- 
tion with the church, which we have 
a tradition of serving and to which 
we owe everything.” 

He rises, leaning, with a trace of the 
dandy, on a perfectly superfluous 
walking stick, and concludes with a 
smile: “We have some very good 
friends in the House of Savoy, but we 
recognize only one king, the pope.” 0 
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Shaker All Over 


ast September, Willis Henry auctioned a rosewood- 

and-tin dustpan from the Shaker collection of Karl 
Mendel for $4,000. Even Henry was surprised, although he 
has become accustomed to the rapid appreciation of Shaker 
furniture and artifacts during this decade. In August the 
auctioneer had set a record by selling a mustard-yellow 
tall chest from the “model’’ Shaker community at New 
Lebanon, New York, for 
$99,000, an event eclipsed 
this March by Skinner’s 
auction of a New Lebanon 
candlestand for $154,000. 
But the dustpan, with its 
clear finish and gently 
arced sides, exemplified for 
Henry the Shaker spirit. “I 
sometimes think of Shaker 
in terms of haiku poetry,” 
says Henry. “It’s a form 
pared down to its essence, 
remaining unchanged be- 
cause it doesn’t need to 
change. It says beautiful 
things very simply.” 

Experts point to the 
Whitney Museum’s 1986 
exhibition titled ‘Shaker 
Design” as a watershed event. Prior to that, the Shaker style 
had been generally stereotyped as austere, even ascetic. Cu- 
rator June Sprigg’s selections, however, showed that color 
was essential to their crafts. Striking yellows and deep blues 
abounded, and the unique qualities of Shaker washes added 
anew element for collectors to consider. Prices for the origi- 
nals shot skyward, and makers of reproductions saw de- 
mand increase dramatically. 

During this period Shaker established its presence in the 
European market through the Milanese entrepreneur Mad- 
dalena de Padova (Edizioni de Padova, Corso Venezia 14, 
Milan 20121; 70-2925), who is credited with bringing Dan- 
ish modern tothe U.S. in the 1950s (a style that some claim 
derived from Shaker, tracing it to the Danish designer Hans 
Wegner). Licensing kit-assembled prototypes from Shaker 
Workshops (Box 1028, Concord, MA 01742; showroom at 
18 Mill Lane, Arlington, MA 02174, 617-646-8989), de Pa- 
dova cultivated enough interest on the Continent that 
Shaker Workshops president Richard Dubrowski was be- 
sieged with offers upon expiration of her license. 

Now Dubrowski’s Mount Lebanon settee, tape-back 
rocker and Enfield side table are available in London at the 
Shaker Shop (25 Harcourt St., London W1H 1DT; 724- 
5986), which opened just last month, in Germany from 
habit (Postfach 25 01 64, D-5090 Leverkusen 1; 55357), in 
the Netherlands at Leonardi Interiors (Rechstraat 58, NL- 
6221 EK Maastricht; 216-031) and in Denmark at Paustian 





A/S (Kalkbraendenlobskaj 2, DK 2100 Copenhagen; 184- 
511). Shaker has even been shaking up Japan. Dubrowski’s 
pieces are sold at the Pine Hill boutique (60-3 Okuikemin- 
ami-cho, Ashiya-shi, Hyogo-ken, 659 Japan; 38-0626), and 
John Kassay, author of The Book of Shaker Furniture, reports 
that a high-quality line of reproductions is being marketed * 
by Aris Farm, a “craft commune” in Niki, on the island of 
Hokkaido (34-6116). 

But Shaker’s home re- 
mains the U.S. Demand for 
Dubrowski’s furniture is 
strongest on the Upper 
East and West sides of 
Manhattan. The French 
manufacturer Grange is 
selling its own line of 
Shaker to Americans out of 
its Manhattan showroom. 
For custom reproductions 
that follow Shaker design 
in both letter and spirit, the 
names of three cabinet- 
makers consistently arise: 
Ian Ingersoll (Main St., 
West Cornwall, CT 06796; 
203-672-6334), who also 
contributed prototypes to 
de Padova’s collection; David Lamb (228 Shaker Rd., Can- 
terbury, NH 03224; 603-783-9912); and Timothy Rieman 
(Box 402, New Lebanon, NY 12125; 518-794-7105). 

Willis Henry is confident that the market in originals has 
far to go before peaking. “So far I haven’t had a difficult 
time finding excellent examples. Over the next fifteen years 
the higher prices are going to draw out a number of large 
collections from the 1940s and 1950s. The $300,000 Stickley 
sideboard hasn’t happened to Shaker yet, but it will.” 

The worth of collectibles is determined by a variety of 
factors: Original finishes, especially painted finishes, obvi- 
ously add value; tall case clocks and desks, typically built 
for the living quarters of village elders, are rare. Since the 
Shaker word went out in concentric circles from New Leba- 
non, pieces produced in the western communities—Ohio 
and Kentucky—tend to be regarded as less pure. Willis also 
sees the market in paper artifacts and incidental items com- 
ing into its own: books, catalogues and advertisements for 
their seed industry, bottles and brushes—all manifestations, 
like the ritual Shaker dances, of the spirit that moved them. 

Willis Henry Auctions (22 Main St., Marshfield, MA 
02050; 617-834-7774) will be having its annual Shaker sale 
August 6. Skinner, 357 Main St., Bolton, MA 01740, 508- 
779-6241; 2 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02116, 617-236-1700. 
David Schorsch (30 E. 76th St., New York 10021; 212-439- 
6100) and Ed Clerk (Goshen Rd., Norfolk, CT 06058; 203- 
542-5884) are leading dealers of Shaker originals. 
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Naturalness, texture and 
light were trademarks of 
Russell MacMasters’s 
work as a longtime contrib- 
uting photographer to Ar- 
chitectural Digest. That 
sensibility will continue to 
be evident as MacMasters 
embarks on a new career, 
that of interior designer. 
This master of many trades 
started in the professional 
design world lighting the 
garden of Hollywood direc- 
tor George Cukor. Lighting 
design evolved into archi- 
tectural photography and a 
close friendship with the 
late San Francisco interior 
designer Michael Taylor, 
from whom MacMasters 
drew inspiration and “a 
sense of proportion and 
mood.” In the short time in 
his new role as interior de- 
signer, MacMasters already 
has finished a restoration of 
a Bernard Maybeck house 
facing the Presidio in San 
Francisco. “It’s filled with 
redwood and other dark 
woods, which I counter- 
pointed with stained-white 





JUSTIN GERMAIN 





oak and a combination of 
antiques and contemporary 
pieces. We've furnished the 
dining room with Louis 
XIII chairs, an Irish hunting 
table and an 18th-century 
Japanese screen—a com- 
pletely eclectic exercise. | 
think that’s very natural 
working in California.” 
Russell MacMasters and 
Associates, 198 Mississippi 
St., San Francisco, CA 
94107; 415-431-1318. 
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The latest artworks to emerge from the fertile minds of 
folk-art dealers Richard and Mollie Mulligan are custom- 
designed, one-of-a-kind gates. One recent commission was 
a massive wood gate painted with the American flag. An- 
other, outside Carrie Fisher’s Beverly Hills house (AD, June 
1988), is divided into two scenes: To the right is a horse 
corral, complete with wranglers sitting on a fence; to the 
left is the farmhouse, and through one of its windows is a 
woman about to serve up freshly baked muffins. On a 
smaller scale is the wrought-iron-and-tin gate for Malibu 
resident Merritt Blake. Richard Mulligan incorporated 
pieces of 18th-century iron and tin that he found in New 
Hope, Pennsylvania, into the design, which features lotus 
buds and flowers and imaginary snakelike sea creatures. 

Other designs being made for the Mulligans’ vast net- 
work of clients and designers are outdoor swings of hick- 
ory, birdhouses in the shape of shoes, a standing lamp that 
looks like an ear of corn, miniature antique tooled-leather 
saddles, and army cots with roped bases that can be used as 
bunk beds. By appointment only. Richard Mulligan, 8471 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 90069; 213-653-0204. 





and hibiscus. Beyond the 
traditional and into the an- 
tique, Hedborg says that 
the proprietor of T. Fujii 
Japanese Antiques (2752 
Woodlawn Dr., Honolulu, 
HI 96822; 808-988-2155) has 
the best eye in the islands. 
Tansu wooden chests are a 
specialty, along with Imari 
porcelain and porcelain oki- 
mono figurines. In addition, 
there is a remarkable selec- : 
tion of 19th-century ukiyo-e 
woodblock prints by Toyo- 
kuni, Yoshitoshi and Hiro- 
shige, who were among the 
leading artists of the era. 


or designer Jarrett Hed- 
borg, Hawaii is more 
than women in grass skirts. 
It’s also women in sarongs, 
or pareus, the island-style 
fabrics that Hedborg loves 
to use as draperies and up- 
holstery coverings. His 
source for the fabric is 

= Tahiti Imports (1174 
ra Waimanu St., Honolu- 
lu, HI 96814; 808-521- 
x 2929), which he says 
== Offers the most tradi- 
tional designs—bright 
% two-color tropical 
‘ prints typically featur- 
ing breadfruit, orchids 
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IN CANADA—MIELE APPLIANCES LIMITED * 250 SHIELDS COURT, UNIT #4 * MARKHAM, ONTARIO L35 9W7 ® (416) 474-1073 © FAX: (416) 474-0432 
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Marbleous 


Stone can be a risky busi- 
ness. Particularly with the 
more exotic marbles, the 
sample you order from may 
bear little resemblance to 
what is eventually deliv- 
ered. And small suppliers 
with an eye for design may 
not have the resources to 
follow through on the var- 
ied aspects of your project. 
Taking all this into consid- 
eration, the best source for 
stone, says Michael de San- 
tis, is New York’s Stone 
Source. The company of- 
fers marble and granite in 
unusual hues as well as a 
knowledgeable staff. 
Among their recent jobs: 
a beige Jura marble floor in 
a seaside home incorporat- 


, 


Imbuia, purpleheart, pa- 
dauk and curly cherry are 
among the exotic woods 
used by furniture designer 
John Dunnigan in lamps, 
chairs, sofas and tables that 
are based on “historical and 
classical imagery.”’ His 
partner, Wendy Wahl, is a 
textile designer whose spe- 
cialty is the fabric that com- 
plements the furniture. 
Together, the Rhode Island- 
based design team Dunni- 
gan Wahl have come up 
with more than 20 unique- 
ly shaped hand-tufted wool 
and silk carpets and rugs, 
manufactured by Edward 
Fields and V’Soske Carpets, 
one of which was inspired 
by a mosaic floor at the J. 
Paul Getty Museum. The 
couple’s work is in several 
private collections as well 
as at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Cooper- 
Hewitt. Dunnigan Wahl 
Associates, 36 Sunset Ave., 
Saunderstown, RI 02874; 


f 401-539-4038. 
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ing green and 
coral tones for de 
Santis, a floor for 
Tiffany using the an- 
cient Veronese Lessinia 

stone and another floor of 
Ethiopian boca white mar- 
ble “with the translucent 
complexity of the aurora 
borealis,” says Jeff Green, 
one of the owners. Their fa- 
vorite project to date in- 
volved orchestrating the 
transformation of a huge 
chunk of Pennsylvania jet 








mist granite into a craggy, 
elegant and eminently func- 
tional sink. Stone Source, 
135 Fifth Ave., New York 





Scandinavian Gilt 


D esigner Vicente Wolf 
says he’s been buying 
antique Swedish furniture 
for clients and himself 
while prices are relatively 
low, but expects that to be a 
temporary state. ‘““They' 
were essentially attempts 
to copy Louis XVI without 
having the French pieces to 
work from, so the style is 
less ornate, but certainly as 
elegant,”” he says. “The 
proportions are beautiful, 
and the simple lines make 
them work well in contem- 
porary spaces.” 

Wolf purchased his most 
recent piece, a gilt chair 
with lion’s-head arms, 
from H. M. Luther An- 





Wooden Eye 


Marie-Pierre Briard’s pre- 
ferred source for the 1930s- 
style furniture she sells in 
her Paris boutique, Ebéne 
(1 rue des Abbesses, 75018 
Paris; 42-58-43-26), is a 
woodworker whose work- 
shop is in Normandy. He 
also happens to be her fa- 
ther. Michel Briard builds 
dining room tables, desks 
and dressers characterized 
by imaginative Art Déco 
marquetry, with the more 
complicated models featur- 
ing amusing hidden work- 
ings. In a walnut liquor 
cabinet, for example, hid- 
den shelves slide out to 
hold drinks, and the move- 
ment of the doors spins the 
circular platform inside to 
show the full selection of 
bottles. In this bicentennial 
year, visitors to Paris may 
get the chance to see Bri- 
ard’s work in the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, where the 
government is sponsoring 
a tribute to the French 


woodworking tradition. 





10010; 212-979-6400. tiques (61 E. 11th St., New 
York 10003, 212-505-1485; 
999 Madison Ave., New 
York 10021, 212-439-7919). This shop has been selling 
Swedish furniture since the 1940s to a small clientele that 
has come to include Mario Buatta and Joe D’Urso. Also 
noted were a pair of painted Sulla chairs and a mahogany 
fall-front secretary with inlaid brass trim. 

Frederick Smith, another dealer Wolf recommends, will 
be opening a gallery in September. Until then he’s import- 
ing and privately selling carved console tables, painted mir- 
rors, commodes and chairs. “Swedish pieces were usually 
designed on commission, so you get fairly unique looks,” 
says Smith. “I think they’re just as special as French furni- 
ture of the same period, yet they sell for half the price,” he 
adds, noting that Sotheby’s 
held its first auction of the 
furniture this spring. Fred- 
erick Smith, 212-219-2190. 











MAUREEN FENNELLI 
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JANES HAYLLAR, R.B.A. 1829-1920 
“May Day” 





Oil on canvas, Size 40 x 60 inches, Signed, lower left 
reat =a acre Me-Vale We balcrerg lore Moyer WE-lol) Moyet del-M acai cacic 


Brochure on request 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


Srutt Chor £4. a 


510/520 St. Louis m 523 Royal Street i eae f 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 Bade d 
(504) 524-5462 
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and muted in a way that’s 
normally achieved through 
centuries of use. Available 
at MRH Cloth, across the 
road from Bennison’s, the 
fabrics, says McKenzie, 
have been modified to give 
a more masculine look than 
Bennison himself would 
have created. The partners 


i ; x 7 a \@ & aad a3 i. rR é ee f i Inside the Design World : : 


Delving into fabric archives 
has become a popular pas- 
time lately for anyone seek- 
ing to enliven a modern 
interior with something 
that documents the past. 
Christopher Hodsoll and 
Alex McKenzie mined the 
archives of the late Geof- 
frey Bennison and have 
come up with a line of fab- 
rics that seem instantly an- 
tique—the colors are soft 


are still primarily antiques 
dealers (they run Benni- 
son’s, and MRH is adjacent 
to their second antiques 
shop), but the successful in- 
troduction of a line that has 
expanded to about 40 cot- 
ton fabrics has convinced 
them of the demand for 
high-quality fabrics at rea- 
sonable prices. MRH Cloth, 
52 Pimlico Rd., London 
SWI1W 8LP; 730-2877. 








uralist Christian Granvelle has been working close- 
ly with John Saladino of late. Last year Granvelle 
painted the designer’s New York showroom with Renais- 
sance Venetian and Firenza motifs. Saladino’s walls now 
resemble old Italian frescoes, an effect Granvelle has devel- 
oped by adapting the Moroccan technique of tadelakt. At 
the moment the muralist is completing a commission for a 
Saladino client in California, creating surfaces that range 
from elaborate trompe-l’oeil frescoes to simple textures in a 
single color. And between these assignments, Granvelle 
took on a castle in Bordeaux, using the technique of ca- 
maieu, in which each room is painted in various tones of a 
single and separate color: The Chinese-themed dining 
room is in grisaille, and another room, filled with 18th- 
century French drawings, in sanguine, or red tones. 
As if this weren’t enough to keep him busy, Granvelle 














This spring, Kevin McNamara and partner Christopher | 
Norman opened what amounts to a small emporium of 
McNamara design. The showroom, which shares space 
with Norman’s upholstery and drapery workroom (a re- 
source, incidentally, recommended for reupholstering an- 
tiques), offers a selection of furnishings that McNamara 
either designed or specified from sources abroad. 
Most prominent in the collection is McNamara’s line of 
silk fabrics (AD-at-Large, Jan. 1989), a group of coordinating 
sets of solids, plaids, stripes and striés produced in Thailand 
though characterized by Norman as European in texture 
and American in color. Another highlight is McNamara’s 
first line of “overstuffed and classic” living room furniture, 
consisting of sofas, club chairs and ottomans. “These pieces 
are produced on a small scale,” says Norman. “We control 
the workmanship and can modify any design—that’s part 
of the pleasure of having your own workshop.” The collec- 
tion also includes lamps in iron and mahogany, and a mod- 
ern design in bronze or resin; imported French trimmings; 
adaptations of 18th-century Chinese lacquer low tables; 
and fine reproductions of a select number of English and 
French antiques. To the trade. Christopher Norman Inc., 
es E. 74th St., New York 10021; 212-879-6559. _| : 
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has joined the ranks of painters who design furniture. The 
result of his encounter with the traditional crafts of Moroc- 
co (a period that included his painting the facade of King 
Hassan’s palace in Casablanca) is a series of tables and 
chairs made of carved palm and exotic woods, the proto- 
types of which are now in production there. “The designs 
are reminiscent of Bugatti, though less baroque,” says 
Granvelle. Contact Christian Granvelle in Los Angeles at 
213-850-8150; in Paris at 45-49-94-18. 
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Kaplan & Fox, Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, m 617-482-6600 
Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-364 
Peter Mandel, Inc., 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, FL 305-921-0600 

Boyd-Levinson& Co, 1400 Hiline Drive Dallas, 1X queens, = : 






Brochure on Letterhead Riagiiested 
164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List $35. i) Credited | 
Thru your interior designer or architect. 
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Seon 


ROOF TILES 


CONCORD, CA 9 
(415) 676-1042 


3307 MCKINNEY AVE. 
DALLAS, TX 75204 
(214) 528-2890 

: (214) 720-6068 








PERFECTION CANNOT ALWAYS BE FOUND, SOMETIMES IT MUST BE CREATED. 


BRUSTLIN 


ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 







LOS ANGELES: 8445 Melrose Place, Los Angeles, California 90069, (213) 655-8445, 
SAN FRANCISCO: 101 Henry Adams Street, No. 150, San Francisco, California 94103, (415) 255- -113 ; 
SAN DIEGO: 6455 Lusk Boulevard, Suite 150, San Diego, California 92121, (619) 558- 6555 m: 








ANTIQUES 














Set of 4 Chippendale-style chairs. Empire-style ormolu clock. Circa Geo. IIl-style mahogany Geo. II mahogany secretary-desk. 
Circa 1870. List price: $6500.00. 1830. French. Height: 16”. List grandfather’s clock. Circa 1920. Circa 1890. Height: 93”. List price: 
price: $2600.00. Height: 81”. List price: $2200.00. $8500.00. 











Venetian scene painting, signed A. Van Heir. Width: 39”. Pair of gothic-style mirrors. English Regency table in rosewood. Circa 1880. Diam: 
List price: $3500.00. Circa 1880. Height: 3’. List 47”. List price: $4400.00. 
price: $1700.00. 





Mahogany leather top drum table. Circa 1920. Diam: 3’. Chippendale-style flattop desk 19th century European tapestry. Width: 93”. List price: 
List price: $1400.00. in flame mahogany. Circa $3600.00. 

1880. Width: 34/2”. List price: 

$3500.00. 


© 4 , 
All Items Subject To N, ‘hh / Free Parking 
Prior Acquisition IC. O SOT S Behind Store 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 
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"Windsplitter" by Jim Warren 25" x 28" 
A continuous tone limited edition of 500 signed copies, framed and matted 
based on L. Ron Hubbard’s international bestseller, BATTLEFIELD EARTH 


Due to increased demand by collectors and investors world wide, availability is limited 
Call today for more information 


ON ‘HV BBARD 
Gallery 






Complimentary catalogue upon request Dealer inquiries welcome. 


7051 Hollywood Boulevard, 4th Floor ; P 
Hollywood, California USA 90028 3 
(213) 466-3310 Toll Free (800) 624-7907 California residents (800) 624-6504 


Copyright © 1989 Author Services, Inc. All Rights Reserved 











HOPPE IMPORTS 


To the Trade only 


Showplace Square’s largest European Antique collection. 


Three floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques, at low prices. 


450 Townsend Street, (between 5th €# 6th) San Francisco, CA 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 
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GEISER 
Kings 


é 
CUSTOM CARPET DIVISION Six; 


“Your preference i is our inspiration and creation.” 









LEICHT 
The Quality Kitchen ",. the ultimate expression of your good taste.” 








See your Kifchen in a new LEICHT at the following studios: 


Designer Kitchens Euro-Systems 

17300 E. 17th St., Ste. A 13237 Saticoy St. 

Tustin, CA 92680 N. Hollywood, CA 91605 
(714) 838-2611 (818) 765-0632 


Kitchen Gallery Ultimate Kitchen & Bath 
466 N. Robertson Blvd. 101 Henry Adams St. #270 
W. Hollywood, CA 90048 San Francisco, CA 94103 
(CARD Resor euless 0) (415) 864-5151 


® 
Kitchen Studios of Monterey 
1096 Cayon Del Rey Blvd. LEICHT 
Seaside, CA 93955 


(408) 899-3303 The Quality Kitchen 


For a 92 page color catalog, send $10.00 to your nearest Leicht studio 
or visit and receive your cornplimentary copy. 


GLABMANS: A UNIQUE HOME FURNISHINGS EXPERIENCE. 















| Furniture » & Interior Design a eng 
AKER » HENREDON - JOHN] WIDDICOMB « KARGES * KARASTAN « KINDEL « MAGES MG. M.- - MORRIS} 


COSTA MESA — "WEST LOS ANGELES. SOUTH BAY 
3089 Bristol St. 2250S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 
t south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. ~ ~ just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. % 


(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 OARIRYAE R14 





ADITION- . 
AT ITS FINEST 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(213) 271-1123 
Circle No. 87 


Inventory on the premises 


JA NIGUEL - Fremarc Designs - Design Center South - June ’89 





HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF I8TH & I9STH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 











Have you visited 


» DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


Wednesday through Saturday 10:00 to 5:00 or, by appointment. 
Closed annually: Christmas to the New Year 


31531 CAMINO CAPISTRANO * (714) 493-1283 





Blending Traditional Design With Contemporary Vision 


“von Kemert— 
Gnteriors 














1595 NEWPORT BOULEVARD, COSTA MESA, CALIFORNIA 714/642- 
345 NORTH COAST HIGHWAY, LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 714/4 








| OWN SPACE. 


Rich, refined, sophisti- 
cated. The beauty of wood 


and texture creates a space 







you can call your own. 

Expert design consulta- 
tion and the widest array of 
fine furnishings and acces- 
sories, including Century, 
Kindel, Karges, Lladro, — gwee 
Marbro and Widdicomb. 

Send for a free brochure. 222%, 


reen) 


8109 South Greenleaf Ave. 


Home of Walter and Sylvia Lim. Whittier, CA 90602 
213-698-9461, 800-826-7056 | 











: Quality Design and Craftsmanship 


Using a unique “Design/Build” 
concept, we combine design 
expertise with quality craftsman- 
ship to create elegant outdoor 
environments. 


We offer personal, professional 
service from start to finish on 
all projects, whether it may be a 
total remodel, or updating an 
existing site. 


Our staff combines over 30 years 
of experience with a committment 
to quality that shows in every 
phase of every project. 
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DESIGN GROUP 
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A division of Architectural Pools & Spas Inc. 





13900 Old Harbor Lane Suite 106 
Marina del Rey, California 90292 
Serving BEVERLY HILLS iY NEWPORT BEACH ee PALOS VERDES 213 / 578-6404 License # 542161 
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Simic Galleries Present Three Fine Art Exhibits in July 


André Balyon “Between Shadow and Light” 





18” x 24” 


40” x 57” 





Oil 





Oil 





Edouard Cortes “Quai du Louvre” 18" x15" Oil 


This Month in Beverly Hills 
GROUP LANDSCAPE EXHIBIT 





This Month in La Jolla 









EDOUARD CORTES EXHIBIT 


This Month in Carmel 
EUGENE GARIN 





ONE-MAN SHOW 


Call for your personal invitation 
Complimentary color brochures available upon request 


e INC 


Simic Galleries 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 


One of America’s Leading Fine Art Galleries 
Representing over 125 renowned artists 


BEVERLY HILLS LA JOLL: p8 : 


CARMEL 
San Carlos and Sixth 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, CA 93921 
408-624-7522 





305 N. Rodeo Drive _ 7925 Girard Avenue 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 La Jolla, CA 92037 


213-285-9700 | 619-454-0225 _ 
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THERE'S A NEW WAY 
TOENJOY THIS OFFICE — 
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Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully everything else for your office: conference. tables, 
coordinated antique office setting for a small leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
monthly charge. HOU! | nificent residential selection. 

We've acquired the largest and choicest All pieces are faultlessly restored in 
collection of antique office furniture ever our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
assembled. Over 7,000 hand picked block long warehouse today. Bring your 
museum quality pieces. - decorator or use ours. 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Los Angeles Show room: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 
New Warehouse Address: 4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, CA 90058 (213) 627-2144 
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| Make your yard the most elegant room in your home. 
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Gold Medal Winner 
1988 National Spa & Pool Institute 


a ierarscevanniiarm elcecelalconinartealarlehvarinlekcalienlereltia Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total design. 
door living rooms has been the business of A. Lee We work with your contractor or recommend exper- 
)avellevelelantencelmarcclahvar melt lacomeler Recalls mvatalemellla ienced contractors who take in stride difficult sites, 
experience shows both in awards for design excellence resareatarcicsat aves e) cele) (cleatmccreaveve (cli larexelelcelereyetae (ele) alee 
and in the increased home equity our designs have Ye leltavems ere lave mulorerletarcare)(e(<lmm ofere) m-lave Neel ce( ane i acm 


Tantaeelccem ceymelermel(aalce : : 
5 On-site consultation recommended. 


We design your yard from the ground up. We take a 
personal, professional approach to every phase of our 
total outdoor living designs. 








A.LeeShelbourne Ag 


Elegant Designs for Living 


333 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212 (213) 272-1230, (800) 426-8963 


For national & international consultation, phone (800) 420-8963 
Weyer larevatcmearcelercdavelelal @r: lit reveal 














THERE'S A NEW WAY 
TO ENJOY THIS OFFICE 
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Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully 
coordinated antique office setting for a small 
monthly charge. 

We've acquired the largest and choicest 
collection of antique office furniture ever 
assembled. Over 7,000 hand picked 
museum quality pieces. 
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Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
everything else for your office: conference. tables, 
leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
nificent residential selection. 

All pieces are faultlessly restored in 
our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
block long warehouse today. Bring your 

- decorator or use ours. 





“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 
Los Angeles Show room: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 
New Warehouse Address: 4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, CA 90058 (213) 627-2144 
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Gold Medal Winner 
1988 National Spa & Pool Institute 


Sievarscevanaliarm elcecelalcontnarvelarlehveriaenanlienzleerelela 
door living rooms has been the business of A. Lee 
)atellevelelan(encelmercclaharkeltlacomeer Resale avateemeltla 
experience shows both in awards for design excellence 
and in the increased home equity our designs have 
generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up. We take a 
personal, professional approach to every phase of our 
total outdoor living designs. 











333 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212 (213) 272-1230, (800) 426-8963 


For national & international consultation, phone (800) 420-8963 
Werer-teCeyarcmearrererea nreltia @r-l i ceyentt 


- Make your yard the most elegant room in your home. 





Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total design. 
AVR eye Qn nalsamelelexeeyaler(acelmemraeenicem seca 
qatecre mee aler-(a coc d alee: <omamente(omellgntaeliaxsicay 
resaredlarccsatareg e) cele) (cle atcmrerpatere (al iarewelel ce (ereveitale (oleae lcee sy 
Preval arcajer(eevavemvrevet-letateare) (e(cmmelele) mr lave meee (ams 1Cae 


On-site consultation recommended. 
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Elegant Designs for Living 








ULIPS 


The glory of a spring meadow 
brought to bloom by master colorist 





OPENING SOON Our New San Francisco location, 655 Beach Street 


“Tulips” by Jan Kasprzycki, 30’x 40”. Limited edition serigraph of 295. 








Glorious tulips, named for the colorful Turkish turbans their 
satiny blossoms recall. The only flower once so scarce its bulbs 
were as good as money. Rarer still, Kasprzycki’s joyous 
interpretation of tulips dancing in the light of a sun-sparkled day — 
for as his many admirers know, limited edition releases by this 
brilliant colorist are as uncommon as they are exquisite. 

In Tulips, Kasprzycki has used his characteristic rich, clear 
palette and bold, energetic brush to show us the glowing vibrancy 
of one of nature’s most colorful performances. 

To order Tulips or to learn more about the artist and his 
other available works, please call toll-free: 1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. 

Plan to attend ‘Night & Day’”” 

An exhibition of Kasprzycki’s impressions of flowers, landscapes 
and night scenes. 

July 21-August 4 

117 Lahainaluna Road, Lahaina, Maui 

Opening night reception-July 21 from 6 to 9 pm 





MM Franke. 
Switzerland 
USA 

Great Britain 
France 

ltaly 

Greece 
West Germany 
Austria 
Holland 
Belgium 

Egypt 

Spain 

Chile 











©1989 Franke, Inc. All rights reserved. 


* US. and foreign patents pending. 





Franke, Inc. ee ee «|. Kitchen Sinks 
Kitchen Systems Division pop oP. Oe VG og sg faucets 
Box 428 Pe Pr) YT Fy Accessories 


Hatfield, PA 19440 Ae ieee «= ot Water Dispensers 
~ 800-626-577] 


@ Technology Quality ® Design 









© 1988 Waterford Crystal, PO Box 2298, Ocean, New Jensen 
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AUGUST 1989 
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CIRCA EAST: FOSSIL STONE, LEATHER, RAT" 





' 


rediscovers she good An 


and dark and bright collection of 


natural materials and natural 
colors — beautiful proof that East 
and West can perform in harmony. 
Circa East. Sophisticated pieces 
that work well together as well as 
apart; a special collection of occa- 
sional, dining, bedroom and up- 
holstered furniture. The feeling is 
strong, virile, confident; woven 
leather and stone wedded to French 
ash, redwood burl and English 
yew. With textured silks and dam- 
asks, linens and polished cottons. 
Welcome to Circa East. A hint of 
the primitive and the rare. For the 
dealer nearest you, call 1-800- 
444-3682. For the brochure, send 
$4.00 to Henredon, Dept. A89, 
Morganton, NC 28655. 


Circa East Collection by 


HENREDON 
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Few luxury cars come with an exterior as beautiful as ours. 


Ree Rover gives you quite a variety of a fully articulated suspension system, luxury car has gone before. Carrying you 
exteriors to choose from. a Range Rover can take you where no smoothly and confidently to sites that 
Forest green. offer breathtaking sights. 
Snow white. , Why not call 1-800-FINE 4WD for the 
A vast spectrum of earth tones. A cf ~ Be & de dealer nearest you? 
No other luxury car offers such an iz | , wl Admittedly, at around $37,000, a 
astonishing array of exteriors. Because no ee - Range Rover isn’t inexpensive. 
other luxury car is able to get to them. se But after all, we have the help of the 


With its formidable 4-wheel drive E> RANGE ROV R world’s most renowned designe1 
traction, powerful 3.9 liter V-8 engine, and : Nature. 
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EVELED GLASS. 
Suitable for everything 
from craftsman architecture to 
art deco, from fifties modern 
to Cape Cod. Beveled Glass 
Industries offers more than 
100 sizes and styles of doors, 
windows, sidelites and tran- 
soms for your home or office. 
And because we’re FACTORY 
DIRECT, you can afford to 
make the move from the every- 
day ... to the extraordinary. 
Call for more information, or 
visit our:showroom. 


_ Send $7.00 for our catalog. 


Courtesy to the Trade. 


The first and the original 
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@ General Offices & Showroom: 6006 W. Washington Blvd. , 
Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 657-1462 
(800) 421-0518 (800) 231-4939 (in Calif:) 

@ New York Office & Showroom: D & D Building, 979 Third Ave., 
‘Suite 825, New York, NY 10022 (212) 753-1380 

@ Orange County Showroom: 3033 Bristol, Suite 1A, Costa Mesa, CA 
92626 (714) 662-0233, in So. Calif. (800) 637-9929 




















Think back to the first time you enter- —_ most 1s how easy it 1s to clean up with a 
tained. Your guests were teddy bears and stuffed | Jenn-Air Most parts drop in the dishwasher, 
animals and dolls with roll-back eyes. and the cooktop wipes up with a damp cloth. 

And you spent hours in your make-believe What's more, with our downdraft venti- 


lation system, 
REMEMBER THE Days WHEN COOKING smoke snd 
FOR A CROWD WASN'T A CHORE? —ogsrom 


cooking are 
kitchen, fixing tea cakes and brownies and vented to the outside without an overhead 
banana splits and lima beans. Making certain, hood. Which keeps your kitchen cleaner 
of course, that there was enough to go around. 

That was the true joy af cooking. 

And if that’s a feeling you'd like to ex- 
perience again, just try cooking a few meals 
on the Jenn-Air grill-range cooktop. 

Because with a ee cooking for a 
crowd can be as carefree as throwing a few 
steaks on the grill. Or hamburgers, if your 

family’s as easy to please as those teddy bears. 
The Jenn-Airs convertible cooktop lets 

you snap in a variety of optional accessories 
‘in just a matter of eee 

And with Jenn-Air’s unique Selective-Use™ 

oven, you can switch from radiant to convec- So before you buy just any cooktop, 

tion cooking. Which means that your crowd _ think back to those teddy bears and dolls 

doesn’t have to wait as long for tender baked — with roll-back eyes. And then imagine hav- 

chicken or juicy pot roasts. ing fun in the 


But maybe the thing you'll appreciate kitchen again. mmm JENN-AIR 


To find out more, see the Yellow Pages for the Jenn-Air dealer nearest you. Or write Jenn-Air Co., 3035 Shadeland Ave., Indianapolis, IN 40226. © 1989 Jenn-Air C 
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Resort Where The Rooms 
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Overlook Hawaiis Sunniest Stretch Of Coast. 
And The Stati Overlooks Nothing 


Wailea has always offered visi- 
tors to Maui the rejuvenating plea- 


_. sures that come with perfect white 


sand beaches, sweeping golf courses, 
and the most rain-free climate in the 
islands of Hawaii. 
Now it adds another equally ir- 
resistible attraction: a grand resort. 
Introducing the Four Seasons 
Resort, Wailea. Where flowering ter- 


races, exquisitely landscaped gardens, 


and the most spacious rooms on Maui 
unite to refresh the spirit. 

And where you can delight not 
only in sun and sand but in the in- 
comparable service you'd expect only 
of Four Seasons. 

Whether dining on your own 
lanai overlooking the Pacific. Or en- 
joying every diversion from tennis 


to windsurfing to scuba diving. Or 
simply relaxing at the water's edge. 

In short, the new Four Seasons, 
Wailea, is one of those places often 
dreamed of, but rarely t 
encountered. A resort 
where you can escape 
the cares of civilization. 

Without leaving 
its pleasures behind. 


Sasson 


Resort 
WAILEA, MAU 


Wailea, Maui (Winter 1989), Dallas (Las Colinas), Santa Barbara (The Biltmore), Canada (Minaki Lodge), Caribbean (Nevis, W.1. 1990), Kona, Hawaii (1991). 
For reservations call your travel agent, or in the U.S. call (800) 332-3442; in Canada (800) 268-6282. 








Bai is now a compre- 
hensive source of the finest 
decorative fabrics from all 
over the world. Exclusive 
designs, such as the fine 
chintz tulip pattern shown, 
are printed or woven for use 
in draperies and upholstery. 
More than 750 extraordinary 
fabrics of cotton, silk and 
wool are now available 
through Baker, Knapp & 
Tubbs showrooms. Fabrics 
may be selected as customer’s 
own material for use with 
any upholstery manufacturer. 
Showrooms in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, 
High Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 


Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Troy and Washington D.C. 
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The answer is when your ac- 
count is at Credit Suisse New 
York. Because you can be a 
Credit Suisse Private Banking 
customer, without having a 
“foreign” bank account. 

In addition, our clients enjoy 
the peace of mind of having the 
backing of Switzerland's oldest 
major bank and one of the 
strongest banks in the world. 
For Global Portfolio Manage- 
ment, Credit Services, Precious 
Metals, and other Credit Suisse 
Calibre Private Banking arrange- 
ments, call Credit Suisse New 
York at (212) 612-8543 or 
write to us. 


The Swiss have a way with money. 


CREDIT SUISSE 
PRIVATE BANKING 


100 Wall Street, New York, NY 10005 











. LETTERS FROM READERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I was fascinated to read John Cage’s 
explanation for the inspiration to his 
own creativity (Artist’s Dialogue, 
April 1989). He says that he spent a 


great deal of time looking at and lis-_ 


tening to modern art and music in 
Paris when he was in his twenties. 
“And the impression I gained,” he 
says, “was that, if that was how 
things were, I could do it too.” It 
would be interesting to have him 
clarify this; however, since Schén- 
berg was the man he went to for 
training, the drift is clear enough. 
There is something almost endear- 
ingly ingenuous about a man who 
views the indecipherable art and 
flightless music of his own time as 
something he could do as well as the 
next man. Naturally he could. What 
distinguishes Cage is that he actually 
followed through with projects like 
the “prepared” piano in which the 
resultant “pings, plucks and delicate 
thuds” count as music. And what 
separates our age is that he among 
others has become famous for such 
things. Charming, errant and inno- 
vative as the man may be, having 
viewed a selection of his paintings, I 
lapse into bemused recognition. As 
for his noises, I must remain regret- 
fully underwhelmed. 
Barry Herem 
Seattle, Washington 


It became obvious from your feature 
“Robert Redford at Sundance” (Vis- 
its, April 1989) that Mr. Redford’s 
reverence and respect for the land 
and the history and culture of his 
own area is deeply sincere. How nice 
to see the intelligence and taste he ra- 
diates on-screen so manifest in his 
Sundance surroundings. 

Jean Mortenson 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


What a success! Bravo! Diane Burn 
(“The Pleasures of Partemi,” April 
1989) has created her true fantasy. 


The frescoes are most whimsical, and — 

her choice of antiques is superb. The 
“pleasures” are real. 

Bille Guidry 

San Francisco, California 


I am offended by artists who get a pat 
on the back for their “accomplish- 
ments.” “The Pleasures of Partemi” 
shows a wrought-iron gazebo with a 
caption saying that it took five men 
eight months to complete. No doubt 
the five men were retired politicians. 
Just what was the problem? Five 
good men could build a very nice 
house in eight months. 
Maury Drenkel 
Kenmore, Washington 


I quote from the article on Ambassa- 
dor Dudley (“A Republican Heritage 
in the South,” April 1989): “People 
ask me how you get to be ambas- 
sador. I tell them the only way I 
know is to work like hell for a can- 
didate and hope he gets elected.” I 
regret to inform you that there is an- 
other way to become ambassador, 
and that involves patient and dedi- 
cated career work for the U.S. gov- 
ernment within the Foreign Service 
(i.e., not merely buying an ambassa- 
dorship by being a substantial donor 
to a presidential candidate). 
Robert A. McKeon 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Tufts University 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Daniel Solomon’s villa in the April 
1989 issue is a classical beauty (Archi- 
tectural Digest Architecture, “A Villa of 
Classical Proportions in Oregon”). 
But if the floor plans are printed cor- 
rectly, as I assume they are because 
the lettering isn’t backwards, then 


‘ the picture on page 91 is reversed. Re- 


gardless of how you look at it, the 
house is great. 

Ashley Calhoun Overton 

Greensboro, North Carolina 
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SHERLE WAGNER 
HARDWARE. 
PURE AND CHASED. 


Every glorious detail of this rare hand-chased collection recalls the 
long-lost skill and artistry of a more opulent age. Each piece 


is finished in 24-karat gold plate with your choice of semi-precious stones. 


While hand-chased hardware is virtually a lost art, it may be 
found in abundance at Sherle Wagner. For illustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022. 


SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 
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The typical BMW engineer isa THE BMW 5-SERIES. (AutoWeek Magazine). This athlet-. 
family man with a genuine THE at et RECONCIATIY ically-shaped BMW coddles 


passion for building and driv- BETWEEN L OF FAMILY the senses with rich leather 
ing extraordinary automobiles. AND PASSION FOR DRIVING. seating, and ride comfort 
So it’s not surprising that BMW’s 5-Series deemed the new standard in its class. And it 
is the family-size four-door that “effectively re- reassures the mind with superior anti-lock 
calibrates the performance sedan benchmark” disc brakes and a unitized steel body that is 
a ae 
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lesigned to absorb 35 percent more impact en- 
rgy than Federal law requires. 

But what this car does best is exalt the 
\pirit. The sweet song of its in-line 6-cylinder 


ngine, the feel of the road transmitted through 
ts precise power steering, the pull of gravity 
is its 50/50 balance and patented independent 


THE ST. FRANCIS YACHT CLUB. 


-» 
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ae 
suspension mate your tires to the curving pave- 

ment — all this must be experienced. 
The experience is yours by contacting your 
BMW dealer and test driving the 5-Series sedan. 
The car you need, reconciled with gi, 
the car that you really want. =) 
THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. * : 





PEOPLE. ARE THEqSSUE 


After the resounding success of last year’s 
special fashion designers issue, I said that 
it could never be done again. Given the 
frantic pace and constant change of the 
fashion world, assembling once again so 
much talent in one issue seemed impos- 





Los Angeles and Arnold Scaasi on Long 
Island. Clearly, the material for a second 
fashion issue was there. To round it out, 
we have developed features on CNN fash- 
ion commentator Elsa Klensch, the photog- 
raphy collection of designer Jeffrey Banks, 


sible. Then stories began to come in. Gianfranco Ferré 
in Italy. Hardy Amies in London. Vicky Tiel and 
Patrick Kelly in Paris. Adolfo in New York, then 
Stavropoulos and Carolyne Roehm. Bob Mackie in 








Elizabeth Gertz 





DERRY MOORE 


Axel Vervoordt 


Old World Treasures in Dallas 

Elizabeth Gertz has lived in her Dallas 
house for twenty-five years. Five years 
ago she moved everything out and 
put it into storage, then hired an archi- 
tect to begin renovations. After seeing 
photographs of Belgian antiquarian 
Axel Vervoordt’s work, she made a pil- 
grimage to his showroom/residence, 
Kasteel van ‘s Gravenwezel near Ant- 
werp. “When you cross the moat to the 
castle, you enter another world,” she 
says, explaining her instant decision to 
entrust him with her house—his first 
project on American soil. Both collec- 
tors of Chinese porcelain, Vervoordt 
and Gertz remained friends despite 


sometimes coveting the same object. Of the furnishings he 
bought for her house, Axel Vervoordt says, “I saw several 
things I would have liked to keep for myself. But I’m 
pleased they’re living with Betty.” See page 120. 
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John Saladino 





A Creative Collaboration 

“When Susan and I met,” says televi- 
sion and film producer Paul Junger 
Witt, “we didn’t get along.” “It was 
hate at first sight!” writer Susan Harris 
interjects. “Well,” says Witt, “it’s al- 
ways suspicious when that happens, 
isn’t it?” When the two eventually be- 
gan a relationship, it was both pro- 


Lauren Hutton’s couture collection, and the outra- 
geous Billy Boy in Paris, to name but a few. And so 
the “impossible” issue was born. Next month tt ts 
yours. Never say never. 


A iga Kemet Editor-in-Chief 





PETER VITALE 


Paul Junger Witt 


Susan Harris 


fessional and personal. Several years 
later, they were married; by then, their 
creative collaboration was launched 
and thriving. Witt is content with the 
pace of his career in television and, re- 
cently, feature films (he has produced 
Dead Poets Society, Peter Weir's latest 
movie). “When I feel restless, I try to 
achieve more,” he explains. Counters 
Harris, “I’m just the opposite. After 


years of furious work, what I want now is calm in my life. 
I want peace.” See page 130. 
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Jane Turken 
Walter Turken 


Manhattan Variations 

Juan Montoya is usually wary of cli- 
ents with dreams. “If they turn into 
nightmares, you can guess who takes 
the blame,” he says. But in the case of 
Jane Turken there were no such prob- 
lems. As a teenager she dreamed of 
living in a brownstone on a certain 
treelined Manhattan street, and when 
she rediscovered the street—and a 
landmark 1871 town house on it—she 
threw herself wholeheartedly into a 
renovation project. And she picked her 
friend Juan Montoya—best known for 
his striking high-tech interiors—to 
help fulfill her fantasy of a nineteenth- 
century house. A potential mismatch, 
perhaps, but it all worked beautifully. 





continued on page 20 
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JOHN ROGERS 


BATH AND SHOWER GEL 
Calvin Klein 


DERRY MOORE 


HAIR SHAMP. 
Calvin KI 
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BODY LOTION 
Calvin Klein 
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The Crystal Age Begins 
july 24 1990). 


Ron Voyage. 


A NEW AGE IS ABOUT TO BEGIN. IT 
IS A VISION OF THE FUTURE INSPIRED BY 





;W THE PAST. WHEN ELEGANCE AND LUXURY 
y WERE STILL IN FASHION. IT IS THE CRYSTAL 
(gqeno _ AGEPANDIT BEGINS WITH THE INAUGURAL 

@ > _sCVOYAGE OF THE CRYSTAL HARMONY. 
THE MOST SPACIOUS SHIP ON THE WATER, THE 


CRYSTAL HARMONY ACCOMMODATES 960 GUESTS 


OF AMENITIES, FROM SPACIOUS SITTING AREAS TO 
GOOSE DOWN PILLOWS. WE OFFER A CHOICE IN DINING, 
WITH THREE WORLD-CLASS RESTAURANTS, AS WELL 
AS 24-HOUR ROOM SERVICE. AND OUR SERVICE, UNDER 
CAPTAIN KAI JULSEN, IS BEYOND REPROACH. 

JOIN US IN OUR 1990-91 INAUGURAL SEASON ON 
CRUISES TO ALASKA, TRANS-CANAL, SOUTH PACIFIC, 


ve SOUTHEAST ASIA, AND CHINA/ THE ORIENT. 
Yo CRYSTAL CRUISES ARE BOOKED EXCLUSIVELY 
() 


IN LUXURY AND STYLE. OUR STATEROOMS, 
THE LARGEST AFLOAT, BOAST AN ENDLESS LIST ¢ 


CRYSTAL 


Cais) 


THROUGH TRAVEL AGENTS. 
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continued from page 16 


They even managed to rescue the old locust tree that 
came to symbolize the project for her. “We got a very 
good surgeon,” says Jane Turken. “I call him the Savior of 
the Tree.” Today, like the house, it’s thriving. See page 138. 


Aboard the Impromptu 

“Would you be interested in doing 
the interior of a yacht?’ I was asked. 
Would a child like an ice cream sun- 
dae? I’d have done it under almost 
any circumstances,” says Steve Chase. 
Boats have been the designer’s love 
since boyhood, and he has a remark- 
able collection of detailed wooden 
models, posters, drawings and mementos of ships from the 
early part of the twentieth century. “It was a real treat for 
me to work with the craftsmen at Feadship in Holland. We 
could speak their language,” he says. “I don’t mean liter- 
ally, because I don’t speak any Dutch, but in terms of our 
concern with workmanship. I found that designing for a 
yacht is common sense—just don’t try to make it look like 
a house. We wanted it to look like a modern machine—a 
vessel—not just a floating room.” See page 144. 





Steve Chase 


Art Déco Revisited 

“Some people think of it as a garden 
house because it sits on more than an 
acre of property,” says Arlene Kraines 
of the Beverly Hills residence that was 
built in the late thirties. She and her 
husband, Steve, bought it several years 
ago. They redid the place, “opening up 
most of the rooms to the backyard, but 
generally leaving the perimeters as 
they were. We also did a lot of research, 
especially concerning color,” she con- 
tinues. “I was probably a big pain for 
Tom and Illya,” she says of her rela- 
tionship with designers Allardyce and 
Hendrix. “In the family room, the 
curved lacquer console table was an 
armoire, and I asked them to transform it into a table. 
I used them because I knew it would save my marriage,” 
she laughs. See page 154. 
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MICHAEL DOSTER 


Thomas Allardyce 


Architectural Elan 

“If you had seen the ‘before’ photo- 
graphs, you'd scream,” says architect 
R. Scott Bromley of the Manhattan 
apartment of Michael and Deborah 
Abrams, owners and general manag- 
ers of Perry Ellis Shoes. Sadly, it was 
the last job he and his partner in Brom- 
ley /Jacobsen Design would begin to- 





KENN DUNCAN 


md tied ~ 


R. Scott Bromley 









MARY E._ NICHOLS 


MARY E. NICHOLS 
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gether, for Robin Jacobsen died in 
1986. “A lot in this design came from . 
Robin,” says Bromley, who thinks the 
prime function of modern renovation 
is to provide a handsome, architectural - 
scheme of maximum suitability and 
ease. Invariably, the Bromley/Jacob- 
sen arena has been city interiors, and 
private clients have included Robert 
Redford, Leonard and Iris Kaplan, and , 
John Tishman. And Bromley has continued to work with 
the Abramses: Recently completed is his design for the 
newest Perry Ellis Manhattan showroom. See page 166. 


Michael Abrams 
Deborah Abrams. 


Interior Landscapes 

“It was wonderful to have a house of 
that era,” says William Hodgins of the 
Colonial-style residence he designed 
for a landscape architect in Virginia. 
Since the house lacked interior archi- 
tectural details, Hodgins decided to 
add cornices, moldings and chair rails to 
“update and finish” the house. He 
notes, ‘It gave us a chance to be innovative with the scale 
and detailing. We weren’t bound to any one thing in par- 
ticular—we could make it what we wanted.” And rather 
than adhering to a specific style or era in his choice of 
furnishings, the designer incorporated an individual mix- 
ture of furniture that includes several pieces collected by 
the resident. Hodgins credits his client’s “sensitivity to tex- 
ture and color” as a key in the collaboration. “We wanted a 
very gentle design with a natural and easy feeling, where 
nothing seems too bright or sharp.” See page 172. 





William Hodgins 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Jaclyn Smith and Tony Richmond 
When Hidden Rage appears on televi- 
sion this fall, viewers will see a darker 
side to actress Jaclyn Smith. But not 
too dark—the cinematographer of this 
television movie is Tony Richmond, 
whose screen credits include The Man 
Who Fell to Earth and The Eagle Has 
Landed, and who happens to be her 
husband. Richmond also helped with 
the lighting of their house, a roman- 
tic hideaway above Los Angeles that 
takes advantage of the city lights be- 
low. Smith, who took time off from 
acting during her two pregnancies to 
concentrate on redecorating the house, 
now has turned to designing a line of contemporary Cali- 
fornia-style clothing in soft, natural colors that “don’t hit 
you in the face,” she says. See page 180. 


Tony Richmond 
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ure it for months. Then we separate it by color and grain. 
ee atch pieces to create the striking surfaces 
it, we enhance and protect it with a painstaking 
The end result is what you see. And it’s what 
ere at Thomasville. Beautiful furniture, beautifully made. 
To receive Thomasvilles Complete Guide to Fine Furniture Selection, 
send a check for $3.00 to: Thomasville Furniture, Dept. 892A, 
nasville, NC 27360. For the name of your nearest 
masville Gallery*or Authorized Retailer, call 1-800-225-0265, 
ent. Sake ae ; 
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you should see kad Ee 


where they bowl... 
the colors! Pastel 
streets. Even the 
light is beautiful... 
made me think 

of you...halfway 
around the world. 
Just had to pick up 
the phone and talk 
onoluen OUR vole eran 
believe how easy 

it is to call? 


“Convince me. 
Callme every day,” 


For more information about 
AT&T USADIRECT® service, call 
1800 874-4000, Ext.326. 


When youre far away AI&T USADIRECT 1 


to get you through in no time. 
Reach out and touch someone: 
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The right choice. 





RED BARON’S PRESENTS OUR 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
AUCTION 


OCTOBER 


Stained glass window 
depicting scene at 
Lake Geneva 
(70" w x 80" h) 


A unique no minimum 
auction of fine and unusual 
antiques for those who 
are not satisfied with the 
ordinary. 


1,500 lots of exciting and 
unusual architectural 
antiques and collectibles 
from all over the world 
will be sold including 
gold and bronze 
chandeliers of 
extraordinary quality, 
stained glass ceiling 
domes, exquisite 
beveled glass doors, 
fine bronze and 

marble sculptures, 
unique 

collectibles, 

and fine 

furniture. 





Carved vitrine attributed 
to Rupert Carabin 
(7' in height) 


H = Crystal chandelier used 
at the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II 

(7' in height, 5' wide) 


For color brochure call or write: 


Red Baron’s 


Dept. A, 6320 Roswell Rd., Atlanta, GA 30328 
404-252-3770, Fax 404-257-0268 
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Caro Country 

“Working with Anthony Caro has | 
prompted me to think about the dif- 
ferences in the ways sculptors and ar- 
chitects work,” says Donald Clinton, - 
who designed an upstate New York 
barn with studio and storage space 
for Caro and his wife, painter Sheila 
Girling. “Tony works quickly and sees 
his sculptures evolving over time, , 
while architects have to address how a 
building fits in with its surroundings 
and other longer-term concerns.” On 
one of many trips to the site to see 
the barn’s progress, Caro and Clinton 
stopped at a roadside restaurant, recalls 
the architect. Caro’s works were then 
being exhibited and stored all over the 
world. “Suddenly Tony decided it was time to haul in all 
his sculptures. He asked for a telephone at the table and 
started making calls—he was like Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery with a portable phone,” laughs Clinton, who de- 
scribes Caro as a man of great energy and broad interests. 
“Later we were at the site again, after many of the pieces 
had been installed. To see that many sculptures suddenly 
in the field took my breath away.” See page 192. 


Anthony Caro 
Sheila Girling 


A Minka Revival 

“When the truckloads of wood arrived 
in Hawaii, containing five thousand 
pieces shipped from Japan, I was com- 
pletely overwhelmed. I first thought 
of the house as an elegant log cabin,” 
says one of the owners. The residence, 
on Maunalua Bay, across from Dia- 
mond Head, is the first minka, or Japa- 
nese farmhouse, to be transported to 
Hawaii after having been disassem- 
bled in Japan—and only the second 
such project overseas (see Architectur- 
al Digest, October 1988). The wood 
wasn’t the only thing to cross the Pa- 
cific: Seventeen carpenters were also 
brought over from Gifu Prefecture by 
Yoshihiro Takishita, the Tokyo an- 
tiques dealer who for more than twenty years has set him- 
self the task of preserving the venerable Japanese houses, 
which would otherwise be demolished. Takishita worked 
closely with San Francisco-based interior designer Marc 
Miyasato and Thomas Agawa, an award-winning architect 
from Hawaii who in the early 1980s restored an old Japa- 
nese shrine in Honolulu. Takishita’s wife, Reiko, even 
cooked the native food preferred by the workmen—al- 
though rumor has it they succumbed to an occasional 
hamburger. See page 198.0 
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Marc Miyasato 
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Yoshihiro Takishita 
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Original and Antique Garden Statuary - Chimney Pieces - Complete Panelled Rooms for Home and Boardroom 
Oak and Mahogany Doors - Important Stained Glass - Hotel Restaurant and Bar fitments 


fabulous pair of 19th century Cast Iron Mythical 


Beasts upon which a pair of warrior youths recline. 
Overall height 5'5” Overall width 5'2” Overall depth 2’5” 


charming pair of early 18th century Lead Putti 
seated upon Stone Ball Finials. 


Overall height 2'9" Overall width 1'9” 


magnificent pair of 
Stone Lions, seated, 


supporting 
armorial shields. 
Circa 1660. 
Overall height 5’ 
(excluding plinths ) 


Overall depth 2'6" 
Overall width 2’ 





n early 18th 
century French 

White Statuary Marble 

Figure of Louis XIV as 


Bacchus the God of 
Wine. 


Overall height 4’9” 
(excluding plinth) 


Overall width 2'3” 





ne of the world’s largest resources for the finest quality 19th century Oak Panelled Room 
Architectural Antiques and Ornamental Gardens Statuary. with Foliate carving to each 
Contact us with your requirements. Details by return mail. : d panel. 


ocated in the heart of the Cotswolds. Just 4 miles from Broadway, Approximately 38 running feet 


8 miles from Stow-on- the-Wold. Shipping arranged worldwide. Height 6'2" 


Taddington Manor, Taddington, Nr. Cutsdean, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, England GL54 SRY 
Telephone: Stanton (38 673) 414 Fax: (38 673) 236 





Stark 


CARPE 


s Bay Decorator 
Show House 
New York City 


ive to the Trade, Color Catalog $15. 


n Design: Southport Design Ltd. Rug: RV12 Portuguese Needlepoint Room Design: Marshall-Schule Associates, Inc. Carpet: Leopard Rose 
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GUEST SPEAKER: THE DUKE OF DEVONSIIRE 








Chiswick House—Polishing a Family Jewel 


THE EARL OF BURLINGTON’S Villa at 
Chiswick was built between 1725 
and 1729. The land, with a Jacobean 
house, had been bought by his grand- 
father in 1682, but the house was 
largely destroyed by fire in 1720, thus 
giving Burlington reason to build a 
new one. Before the fire, he had set 
about redesigning the garden, ini- 
tially perhaps with the help of Charles 
Bridgeman, and there he included a 
number of classical follies. With the 
damage to the Jacobean house, Bur- 
lington took advantage of an even 








PHOTOGRAPHY DERRY MOORE 





The history and fortunes of the renowned 18th-century Chiswick House near London are re- 
counted by the duke of Devonshire, whose family owned the estate until 1929. ABOVE: The garden 
facade. Palladio’s 16th-century Villa Capra at Vicenza inspired Lord Burlington’s design of the 
domed, square-plan house. Lert: The duke in the gallery of the house. “The place remains sadly 
empty, as many of the furnishings are at Chatsworth House,” he says. BELOw: An 18th-century 
drawing by Jacques Rigaud shows the entrance fagade and court and the adjacent buildings. 
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greater opportunity to express his 
classical taste and skill as an architect 
by building the Palladian-style villa 
adjacent to the Jacobean structure. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
villa’s architectural importance, as it 
was the first Palladian-style building 
since those of Inigo Jones and John 
Webb in the seventeenth century. 
The villa can also be seen as the epit- 
ome of the aesthetic values of Lord 
Burlington. It became the jewel in his 
crown, and what a crown it was. 

Burlington was the owner of possi- 
bly the finest private collection of 


. works of art, and enormous estates in 


Yorkshire and the south of Ireland, 
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The challenge was to create a car worthy of -  Ttalladds up toan automobile that’s impressive 
wearing the Thunderbird wings. The result is even by Thunderbird standards. The 1989 
the most aerodynamic Thunderbird ever. And a Ford Thunderbird. 
car with performance to match its looks. Transferable 6-Year/60,000-Mile 

A responsive 3.8 liter V-6 engine with Powertrain Warranty 


sequential electronic fuel-injection is standard. 


\ : : Covers you and future owners, with no trans- 
So is an independent rear suspension. And 


: : ; fer cost, on major powertrain components for 6 
there’s even the option of four-wheel-disc years/60,000 miles. Restrictions and deductible 


anti-lock brakes. ly. Ask to see this limited warranty at 
Inside, Thunderbird achieves a new level of Ferd regia ee ae 


comfort and convenience with increased room 
for five adults and a long list of standard features, 


including air conditioning, power windows and . 
an electronic AM/FM stereo. Ford Thunderbird 


There’s never been a car like Thunderbird. 
And there’s never been a Thunderbird like this. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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THROUGH OUR EXCLUSIVE STORES AND THROUGH THE TRADE IN THE USA AND CANADA 
NEW YORK « ATLANTA BEVERLY HILLS - BIRMINGHAM, MI - BOSTON - CHICAGO - COLUMBUS, OH « DENVER - HARTFORD/CANTON - HOUSTON « LA JOLLA - MIAMI « MINNEAPOLIS - MONTREAL - PALM BEA, 

















Designer Hans Hopfer on Entre Nous 
“Something exciting happens when you put together the silky 
smoothness of suede and the vitality of pre-columbian mo 
tifs. There's creative tension in the interplay of textures. This 
oe new depth to the classical harmony of the lines.” 
ntre Nous is a collection of elements you can combine at 
will. Some pieces are available with reclining backs. Choose 
from many colors of suede or leather and exclusive cotton 
: fabrics. For our extra-large catalog, please send a $10 check 
or money order to Roche-Bobois (Dept. ES1). 183 Madison 
Avenue. New York, NY 10016. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS. A VERY PERSONAL SENSE OF STYLE. 
PARIS - LONDON « BRUSSELS « GENEVA « MADRID - BARCELONA « TOKYO 





W'S - PHILADELPHIA + PHOENIX - QUEBEC - ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NY - SAN FRANCISCO + SCARSDALE + SEATTLE - SOUTHPORT, CT - TORONTO - VANCOUVER BC - WASHINGTON DC + WINNETKA, IL - 
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The Raj... Luxury as a way of life. 








In Imperial India, luxury was 
necessity. Reflecting the 
wealth and power of British 
rulers and maharajahs alike. 
The Raj Chess Set captures 
all the grandeur of that era. 
And fittingly so. For it was 
in India that chess was born. 
The solid pewter chessmen 
are fine portrait sculptures 
of real historical figures. 
atutdatcrutarer:) (nae (cre-ti (ae meetarel 
beautifully hand painted by 
the renowned Franklin Mint. 
The table has a distinctive 
mahogany finish. Brass trim. 
Fitted drawers to hold and 
protect all 32 chess pieces. C3) (( 




















avate me n(pale olbunretl valatiice| y 
cast-marble playing surface iF 
bears a hand-painted motif 
inspired by India’s Taj Mahal. ae 

Rare...unusual...exciting 4 

bate 


to play and to display, this is 
an heirloom of imagination 
and elegance. Exclusively by 
direct subscription. 











© 1989 FM 


Limit: One complete set per subscriber. Subscription Application 
Please mail by August 31, 1989. 


The Franklin Mint Chessmen shown actual size. 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription for The Raj Chess Set, consisting of 32 imported = 
AER i iption for g OEE SIGNATURE___ re F 
playing pieces, each crafted of solid pewter, individually hand painted and mounted ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
on a fine hardwood pedestal base stained to indicate its playing field. 
I need send no payment now. | will receive two new playing pieces every other MR/MRS/MISS 


month, but will be billed for just one chessman at a time —$39.50* per month— iin we ae poe 


beginning prior to shipment. The beautiful cultured-marble chessboard, the 
mahogany-finished playing table, a Certificate Sf Authenticity, and specially 
written commentaries on each piece will all be sent to me without added charge. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 50¢ per chessman for shipping and handling CRY > = —__STATE = ZIP. 


ADDRESS. 


86260-78 


THE RAJ CHESS SET. ONLY FROM THE FRANKLIN MINT. 
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while for his London residence he 
had Burlington House in Piccadilly. 
At a remarkably early age—he was 
only in his thirties—Burlington had 
become an architectural innovator 
and a leader of taste of his time. 

To visit Chiswick House now, only 
a few hundred yards from the M4 
Motorway and close to Heathrow 
Airport, is to go back more than two 
centuries to an oasis of peace far 
removed from the turbulence of 
modern times. 

For the villa’s interior design, Bur- 
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Top: William Kent, the distinguished architect, painter and designer, worked on the interiors and 
designed the ceiling decoration of the central hall. The painting is attributed to Veronese. ABOVE: 
The gallery displays classical apses, niches, columns and arched windows influenced by Pal- 
ladio’s drawings of Roman baths. RIGHT: Architect of Chiswick House, Richard Boyle, the third 
earl of Burlington, was inspired by Inigo Jones, as well as by Palladio. In a 1763 depiction of the 
earl by George Knapton, Jones’s bust is visible at left; the book is Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones. 


lington employed the outstanding 
talent of the time, William Kent. 
Over the years the two men were to 
work closely together and develop a 
great rapport. It is still not clear ex- 
actly what Lord Burlington’s mode of 
life at Chiswick was. He did not de- 
sign his new villa simply as one to be 
lived in. It was to be the showcase of 
his collection of paintings and furni- 


ture, and it was to serve as his library. 
He continued to live in all that re- 
mained of the Jacobean house, its 
west wing. He designed a link build- 
ing to join the two, which still stands, 
as does the Summer Parlour, to its 
north. I like to think that, having 
entertained his friends in the Jaco- 
bean house, he would invite them to 
wander over to the villa and let 


The villa can also 

be seen as the epitome 
of the aesthetic values 
of Lord Burlington. 


them feast their eyes on his treasures. 

With the completion of the villa in ' 
1729, Lord Burlington was still not 
satisfied. He once more turned his at- 
tention to the garden, and bought the 
adjoining Sutton Court estate. Wil- 
liam Kent was again called in, and for 
the next several years the two of them 
were engaged in landscaping the en- 
larged garden. The Serpentine Canal 
dates from this time, as do the Cas- 
cade and the stone exedra. The idea 
appears to have been to soften and 
naturalize the garden while retaining 
the classical follies within it. 

The great aesthete died in 1753 at 
the age of fifty-nine. With his death 
Chiswick House became the property 
of the Cavendish family, his only sur- 
viving daughter having married the 
marquess of Hartington, later to be- 
come the fourth duke of Devonshire. 
Their son, the fifth duke, married 
the famous Georgiana, the center of 
the political, literary and fashionable 
world during the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. She used Chiswick House to en- 
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MASTERCRAFT OF GRAND RAPIDS INTERPRETATION: 
References to ancient architectural details distinguish this 
contemporary neo-classic design by Mastercraft. Clad in brass 
with a subtle antiqued finish, the case is finely detailed with 
solid brass moldings, hand cast nardweare and beveled glass. 
The interior is lighted and mirrored to feature one’s treasured 
objects. Our Mastercraft collections may be seen in any of the showrooms 
listed below through your interior designer or architect. 
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Distinguished manufacturer and distrib- 
utor of fine furniture with showrooms 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dania, High Point, Houston, 
Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. 
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El Dorado 





ANTON SABO 

Fine Art Representative 

Suite 135, 238 Davenport Road, 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 1J6 
CANADA 

Telephone: (416) 651-4176 


Name 





Address 





City/State/Zip 








———— PURCHASE APPLICATION ——— 


Please send me “El Dorado”’. 


| understand this is a limited edition 
lithograph, reproduced from the original 
painting by internationally renowned aniist 
Julius Damasdy. 


950 s/n (No. APA 37) 
80 Ib. acid-free artists paper 
Image 18” X 30”, overall print 22” X 35” 


Each print is sealed and numbered 
individually by the artist. 


* ALL ORDERS SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Julius Damasdy 


_] Certified cheque/money order 





























VISA () AMEX MasterCard 
Credit Card No. Expiration Date 
Signature 





Total cost of $575.00, plus 

§ 12.50 shipping/handling 
(Ontario residents add 8% provincial sales 
tax.) 
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Ww 
WENDELIGHTING 


DIVISION of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL 


Showrooms open by appointment only. 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder “Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector’ by writing 
Wendelighting, 2445 N. Naomi St., Bur- 
bank, CA 91504, 818/955-8066 Head Of- 
fice. New York City showroom, 43 East 
63rd St., 212/682-8775. National (except 
California) 800-528-0101. 
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tertain such luminaries as Sheridan 
and Charles James Fox. 

It was at this time that what was 
left of the Jacobean building was 
pulled down. John White was em- 
ployed to build two wings to pro- 
vide living accommodations for what 
eventually became a place of constant 
entertainment. However, the wings 
by White were razed in 1952. 

In 1811 the sixth duke succeeded to 
the title, and Chiswick House was an 
ideal place for him to indulge his love 
of building, gardening and entertain- 
ing. Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
two emperors of Russia and the king 
of Prussia were among his guests. 

The death of the sixth duke in 1858 
marked a turn in Chiswick House’s 
fortunes. It was let to a series of ten- 
ants, including the marquess of Bute, 
the duchess of Sutherland and the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII. 
The prince used it as a summer play- 
ground for his children. 

In 1892 many of the paintings, fur- 


summer up until 1914. My only rec- 
ollection of Chiswick House while it 
still belonged to my family is of being 
taken there as a small boy to watch 
the boat race from that part of the 
course called Duke’s Meadows, which 
adjoined the garden. 

In 1929 my grandfather sold the’ 
villa and its garden to Middlesex 
County Council. The local council 
leased the garden and turned it into 
a public park. The villa fell on evil 
days. It was unoccupied, and with the 
passing of time, dry rot took hold. It , 
might well have been lost for good ° 
had it not been for a visit from Queen } 
Mary during the war. Horrified by | 
what she saw, she was responsible for 
the then-Ministry of Public Build- 
ing and Works halting the spread of , 
dry rot. More could not be done dur- 
ing the war, but without Her Majes- 
ty’s intervention the building would 
have been beyond repair. 

After the war the ministry, now | 
the Department of the Environment, 





My only recollection of Chiswick House 
while it still belonged to my family is of being taken 
there as a small boy to watch the boat race. 





nishings and books were moved to 
Devonshire House and later to Chats- 
worth, where they remain, except for 
a number of paintings that went to 
the National Gallery. Much of the 
statuary also went to Chatsworth, 
where it can be seen today in a simi- 
lar leafy setting as that which sur- 
rounded it at Chiswick House. 

For a short time the house became 
a private lunatic asylum. The story is 
told that my grandmother, walking 
in the garden, was asked by a mem- 
ber of the staff what-she was doing 


there, and on replying that she was - 


the duchess of Devonshire and had 
every right to be there, she was as- 
sumed to be an inmate and taken 
inside. She and my grandfather used 
to give breakfast parties during the 


undertook extensive restoration. The 
villa has been skillfully restored, if 
not to all its glory, to a building Lord 
Burlington would have recognized 
and been proud of. The paintings in 
the rotunda have been returned from 
Chatsworth, but the place remains 
sadly empty, as many of the furnish- 
ings are at Chatsworth House. 
Recently the London Borough of 
Hounslow became responsible for the 
gardens and has shown an encour- 
aging interest in restoring them to 
their former glory. The Chiswick 
House Friends is also active in help- 
ing to bring back the garden and re- 
furbish it. If these trends continue, 
Chiswick House should once again, 
by the end of the century, be a fitting 
memorial to its founder. 
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SOMETIMES EINSTEIN MOOMJY CAN BE 
RATHER VICTORIAN. 


That doesn’t exactly mean we’re straightlaced. goes well with furniture of all Ages. 

In fact, we can be wild. (See carpet above. Note our And because it’s woven so tight and firm, it’ll retain its 
wild English roses.) appearance for many ages to come. 

And we can be woolly. (See carpet above again; it’s So hurry to Einstein Moomjy. Where you’ll find that in 
made of 100% wool.) addition to being rather Victorian, we can also be rather 

We can even be a little twisted. (See carpet above berbered and dotted, Sisalled and what-knotted. 
again. Note the way the ribbons play ring-around-the- Even straightlaced. 


roses.) Note too how the shades of light and dark peach, 


dusty pink, rose, blue and yellow-green slow dance on a ce Einstein Moomyy 
background of antique ivory.* 


All of which makes this Victorian carpet so versatile, it The Car pet Department Store 


All Stores Open Sunday Noon-5PM (except Paramus). We ship anywhere inthe U.S. *Also available in deep ebony and dark green backgrounds. 
IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (BET. LEX. & 3RD AVES. ) (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT., MON. & THURS. TILL 8 PM, SUN. NOON-SPM. NEW JERSEY: 
PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100. N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 | 201) 755-6800. WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600. LAWRENCEVILLE (ALT. U.S. 1) (609) 883-0700. ALL N_J 


® 
STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT. TO 6 PM. WHIPPANY AND LAWRENCEVILLE OPEN SUN. NOON-SPM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTERCARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS PURE WOOL PILE 
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IMPLY stated, every piece of Harden 
furniture is a piece to be proud of. 


It’s no wonder. Because each is born of a 
tradition rooted in five generations of superb 
craftsmanship. That’s how long the Harden fam- 
ily has been shaping solid cherry into fine cabi- 
netry, tables, chairs and sofas. All reflecting the 
best in English and American designs. 


The timeless quality of Harden also comes from 
extraordinary handwork which recreates the 
most intricate carvings of the 18th century in 
crisp, authentic detail. And whether you make 
your selections from Queen Anne, Chippendale 
or eclectic combinations, our marriage of warm, 
rich woods with fine fabrics results in furniture 
that is as comfortable and functional as it is gra- 
cious and elegant. 


Stated simply, Harden is fine furniture. From 
generation to generation. For every room in 
the house. 


Send $12 for a complete set of Harden Portfolios to 
Harden Furniture, McConnellsville, New York 13401 
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THE ST. STEPHEN’S Green 
area in Dublin is rich 
with history. Its eigh- 
teenth-century houses are 
suitably grand and im- 
posing. From the outside 
these edifices are thor- 
oughly correct Georgian 
affairs: rigid and formal, 
their stony facades paeans 
to rules and regulations. 
But walk through the 
door and these buildings 
are like proper gentlemen 
and ladies who have cast 
off their waistcoats and 
bonnets and are partying 
merrily. The style is care- 
fully honed, but the 
mood is one of sheer 
abandon. The atmosphere 
is not just euphoric—it’s 
outrageous. 

Consider the great som- 
ber-exteriored house that 
is No. 86 St. Stephen’s 
Green. The imposing 
house—which has long 
been part of University 
College—was where the 
renowned Victorian John 


The Legacy of Ireland’s Stuccodores 
By Nicholas Fox Weber 
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The artistry of 18th-century Irish plasterwork is evident in the impos- 
ing buildings in St. Stephen’s Green in Dublin. top Lert: Michael Sta- 
pleton created the Sphinxes and ribbons in the ladies’ drawing room at 
the University Club around 1777. TOP CENTER AND RIGHT: In 1765-6, Robert 
West decorated the walls of the Newman House at University College. 


ABOVE: At the Georgian mansion that serves as part of the headquarters 
of the Irish Permanent Building Society, the vaulted ceiling is covered 
with cherubs, scrolls and garlands done by Robert and John West in 1760. 
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Henry Newman was rec- 
tor between 1853 and 
1859, Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins was professor of 
Greek between 1884 and 
1889, and James Joyce 
was a student between 
1899 and 1902. Its stair- 
case walls and ceiling are 
covered with horns and 
fiddles, birds and flowers, 
all crafted in white stucco 
that renders them astound- 
ingly real. Set against 
a rich mélange of blue, 
green and peach, these 
soaring forms are linked 
by a frenzy of scrollwork 
and garlands. 

There is symmetry, and 
the reliefs artfully match 
one another. The artist’s 
object was clearly neither 
to intimidate nor to calm, 
but to offer the viewer as 
much variety and amuse- 
ment as possible. If there 
is any dynamic pattern 
with which leaves can 
hang from a rosette, he 
has thought of it. In the 








continued on page 46 


THE ACURA LEGEND. 
IT HANDLES EMERGENCIES 
AS WELL AS IT 
HANDLES THE ROAD. 


The fact that a luxury 
automobile like the Acura 
Legend Sedan more than 


meets the demanding driver’s 


every expectation almost 
goes without saying. 

But perhaps a few well- 
chosen words about its 
ability to handle the unex- 
pected are in order. 

Namely, an Anti-Lock 
Braking (ALB) system’ 
designed to help the driver 
retain steering control and 


©1988 American Honda Motor Co., Inc-Acura and Legend are irademurks-of Honda Motor Co. 


stability under extreme brak- 


ing conditions. Including 
inclement weather and less- 
than-ideal road surfaces. 

And mounted inside the 
tilt steering wheel, an airbag 
Supplemental Restraint Sys- 
tem (SRS). Used in conjunc- 
tion with 3-point seatbelts, 
it helps protect the driver 
from injury in the event of 
the unavoidable. 

Of course, your car may 
never need to handle any- 





Legend |, & LS only. =o" " 


thing more than the daily 
commute or the next bend in 
the road. But should you be 
thrown an unexpected curve, 
be confident the Legend Sedan 
is ready to handle that as well. 

Find out just how well the 
Acura Legend Sedan is able 
to handle a test drive by 
calling 1-800-TO-ACURA for 
the dealer nearest you. 


ACURA 


Precision crafted performance. 














Kreiss Collection®: 145 W. 134th St., Los Angeles, 1 
1-800-334-3495. In California 1-800-824-4988 FAX: 213-327-5982 
Los Angeles © 213-657-3990/New York © 212-755-5611/Chicago ® 312-822-0440/ 
Atlanta * 404-261-8304/Dallas © 214-742-5058/Dania FL ¢ 305-925-4156/ 
Boston © 617-542-1551/San Francisco ¢ 415-552-4336/La Jolla CA © 619-456-0246/ 
Honolulu! Tokyo/Laguna Niguel * 714-643-1616/Palm Springs 619-320-7371/ 
Denver 303-722-4333/Houston/Washington D.C./Salt Lake City/Seattle 


GRAND OPENING 
La Jolla, CA * 619-456-0246 
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Residence of Mr. & Mrs. John O. Lewis 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
by Winston S. Churchill 


The Nobel Prize winning history of World War Il... 
for the first time bound in genuine leather. 


“We stand on the watchtower of history... 
fighting in defense of all that is most sacred 
to Man...” 


Churchill. A man without peer. So uniquely 
gifted that he authored the greatest history 
ever written — of the cataclysmic world 
events in which he played the most vital role. 


“T have never promised anything but blood, 
tears, toil and sweat...” 

Churchill. The greatest statesman of our 
time. The finest writer of our century. The 
most extraordinary combination of leader- 

- Ship and literature who ever lived. 


“...If the British Empire and its Common- 
wealth last for 1000 years, men will still 
say...this was their finest hour.” 


Churchill. The last lion of Europe whose 
courage, wit, and guile saved the world at the 
most terrifying crossroad in history. 

A historic collecting opportunity. 
Now you can own the first deluxe, leather- 
bound collection of Winston Churchill’s The. 
Second World War. 

Here is the key to understanding the cru- 
cial event of our century. Churchill, explain- 
ing how the stage for infamy was set. 
Detailing the intricacies of global war. 


Revealing the strategies that turned the tide. 

Savoring a victory made bittersweet by the 

start of the atomic age, and the cold war. 
Leather-bound to last for generations. 


Each volume is fully bound in rich, genuine 
leather. Original designs are deeply 
embossed in the covers. The spines are 
accented with 22kt gold. Pages are acid- 
neutral, gilded on all three edges. Endsheets 
are of elegant satin moiré. These are historic 
editions. Heirlooms to be treasured for 
generations. 


Respond Now! 


To reserve your six volumes of Churchill’s 
The Second World War, indispensable to a 
fine private library, return the coupon today. 


“History as only Churchill [could] write, 
personal, proud...rich with the most 
stately prose in our time.” 

— The New York Times 

“The most stimulating and important his- 
torical works of modern times.” 

— Saturday Review 

“Magnificent!” 

— The Atlantic 
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RESERVATION APPLICATION 
The Easton Press 108 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 
FOR FASTEST SERVICE CALL 
TOLL-FREE: 1-800-367-4534 
Please send me six volumes set(s) of 


WINSTON CHURCHILLS — THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 





Name (Please print clearly) 





Address 





City 





State/Zip 





Signature 


Charge each of 6 equal monthly installments of $39.00" 
(including shipping and handling charges) to my credit card 























VISA O) MasterCard 
CJ DinersClub () American Express 
Credit Card # Exp. Date 
C) I prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by 
check. Enclosed is my deposit of $95.00* (including 
shipping and handling charges) for each set. I will 
pay the balance in 5 equal installments of $27.80* each 


*Conn. and Tenn. residents add sales tax 
Allow 4-6 weeks after payment for shipment 
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The Legacy of Ireland’s Stuccodores 
continued from page 42 2 


wall reliefs, large birds 
peck playfully at their 
chirping babies. Where 
a French horn, trumpet, 
fiddle, bow, and a bit of 
sheet music all cross one 
another in perfect clarity, 
one expects to hear Han- 
del in the air. 

The artist was a man 
named Robert West, Ire- 
land’s best-known native 
stuccodore. He worked at 
No. 86 in 1765-6. Before 
his time, the masters of 
his profession were most- 
ly Italians who had been 
trained in their home- 
land. Working in stucco, 
they were practicing a 
building trade that goes 
back to the ancient world. 
Vitruvius gave recipes for 
stucco—basically a blend 
of lime, sand, water, mar- 
ble dust and gypsum— 
and it was used through- 
out medieval times, as a 
protective coating for the 
building structure and as 
a base for wall painting. 

In the early eighteenth 
century stucco had come 
to have a new role in the 
embellishment of interi- 
ors. Working mostly on 
scaffoldings, a new breed 
of stuccodores had re- 
fined their craft through 
the development of wood- 
en and metal armatures 
around which they modeled their 
material, and of molds that they 
pressed onto the wall. These molds— 
cast from plaster models—were 
soaped within so that they could eas- 
ily be removed. Timing was of the 
essence; the material had to remain 
wet and pliant while it was being 
worked, and then harden soon after. 
So to the usual paste the eighteenth- 
century stuccodores added their own 
ingredients—milk, curd, beer, wine 
or marshmallow-root powder—to re- 
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LEFT: In a relief at the Stephen’s — 
Green Club that was probably - 
executed by the Francini broth- 

ers circa 1756, a frame sets off 
figures based on Ovid’s story of — 
Juno’s transformation of Antig- - 
one. BELOW LEFT AND BOTTOM: No. 
20 Lower Dominick Street was — 
Robert West’s own residence. 
Ireland’s greatest native stuc- — 
codore created the busts emerg- 
ing from swirling scrollwork 

and the detailed birds in 1758. « 


tard the binding just long — 
enough. No matter what, 
they had to be quick. 

Robert West had brought 
to their craft what Irish 
culture offers at its best: 
warmth, lightness and 
humor. His stucco comes 
in part from the plaster- 
work tradition estab- 
lished in London and on 
the Continent, but there 
is also something very 
Irish about it. 

West’s reliefs have the 
intensity and animation 
of the Book of Kells, the vi- 
brant illuminated manu- 
script housed at, Trinity 
College Library, only a 
short walk from St. Ste- 
phen’s Green. The sort of 
intertwining that was 
tensely knotted in those 
pages painstakingly la- 
bored over by medieval 
monks was given a light 
touch by Robert West. His 
designs are still intricate, 
but here they are more 
open, with large empty spaces as well 
as areas of complexity. 

If you turn left rather than go up- 
stairs at No. 86, you enter a drawing 
room with a ceiling by West as light 
and graceful as a summer garden. 
One of its motifs, a vinelike form 
with buds, is so modern in tone that it 


.tesembles designs that Georg Jensen 


put into silver over a century later. 
Upstairs at No. 86 there are three 

more West ceilings, related yet dis- 

tinct. One is blue and white, with 
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3U6 East 61st Street, New York 10021 
Ph(212) 752-1695 Fax (212) 64 644-3023 
3 Karl Springer Trade Showrooms: : 
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New i 
Horizon 








From 
America's 
foremost 
interpreter 
of the 
two-worlds 
view 


Robert 
a Sa 
Nelson 


Enter a peaceful place of 
limitless potential. A tran- 
quil universe where one 

is free to explore ever- 
expanding horizons above 
and below the surface of 
everyday experience. Only 
the innovative genius of 
Robert Lyn Nelson could 
create such a brave new 
world for us to revel in. 











To acquire this "New 
Horizon," and for more 
information about 
Robert Lyn Nelson 
and his other available 
works, please call D see 
1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. €3 Lahaina Galleries 
Five locations in Hawaii, and in California at Le Meridien Newport Beach 
and opening August, 655 Beach Street, San Francisco. 


“New Horizon," by Robert Lyn Nelson. Mixed media limited-edition graphic. 30 x 23 inches. © Lahaina Galleries 1989 




















(415) 676-1042 
FAX: (415) 671-68 
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- COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 

| t south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. _ just 
} (714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 Cee eo 
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© 1989 The Norton Herrick & Curtis Hendrix Fine Arts Group 
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“Gaming Table” oil o 





Dyansen Gallery is pleased to present the Group, Inc., this comprehensive 


largest single collection of LeRoy exhibition will tour the Dyansen Galleries 
Neiman paintings ever assembled. throughout the United States. 

Created for the Playboy Clubs around 
the world, the paintings are some of A video catalogue of the entire 
Neiman’s most important works painted collection is available exclusively 
from the late 50’s to the early 70’s. through Dyansen Gallery. 

Made available through the Norton For further information, please call 
Herrick & Curtis Hendrix Fine Arts 212/925-5550 or 800/541-0668. 


On Exhibit at all 
Dyansen Galleries throughout the United States 
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Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 

' the time consuming search and high capital expendi- rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 

', ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 

' can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully everything else for your office: conference tables, 
coordinated antique office setting for a small leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
monthly charge. HOUA 1 nificent residential selection. 

We've acquired the largest and choicest All pieces are faultlessly restored in 
collection of antique office furniture ever our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
assembled. Over 7,000 hand picked block long warehouse today. Bring your 
museum quality pieces. decorator or use ours. 


- 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 
Los Angeles Show room: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. &@ Sun. 12:00-6:00 
New Warehouse Address: 4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, CA 90058 (213) 627-2144 
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Selecting the refined. 





A finishing touch 
before opening what may become the 
most grand hotel in Hong Kong. 


To create a new concept of Business Centre with the latest in The Grand Hyatt, in a city renowned 
luxury and elegance, we knew every automated business equipment, to our for world-class hotels, has been designed 
special touch would demand extra three spectacular restaurants. to intrigue and serve the most 
special attention. The Grand Hyatt also has discerning guests. 

That's why the new Grand Hyatt Hong Kong’s largest pool and That's why at the Grand Hyatt, 
has been appointed to surpass all your fitness center including tennis, a finishing touch isn’t the final 
expectations. From our extensive jogging, and even a driving range. touch, but just the beginning. 


GRAND HYATTE@ZJHONG KONG : 


1 HARBOUR ROAD, HONG KONG. TEL:5-8611234 FAX 5-8611677 


For reservations at over 150 Hyatt Hotels & Resorts worldwide call Hyatt toll-free or contact your travel planner. 
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CRUISE 
JAPANESE STYLE 


Cruise the Islands of Japan, visit China, 
Taiwan and Korea in the uniquely Japanese set- 
ting of the 5,050 ton luxury cruise ship the 
“OCEANIC GRACE” 
Visit tropical islands, exotic cities, experi- 
ence the Japanese culture and history of the 
“matsuri” festivals. Relax in the jacuzzi or enjoy a 
wide variety of marine sports including scuba, 
water skiing, fishing and windsurfing. 
Dine in our elegant restaurant, our continen- 
ars, tal cuisine is prepared by the chefs and served by 
OCEANIC CRUISES waiters from the famed Palace Hotel in Tokyo. 
= Pacific Coast Cruise Yokohama - Toba - Kobe - Aburatsu - Bilingual cruise staff are available to show you 
Kagoshima - Nagasaki to your cabin, one of sixty deluxe outside cabins, 
= Japan Sea Coast Cruise Nagasaki - Hakata - Miyazu - to begin your one week luxury cruise aboard the 
Kanazawa - Akita - Hakodate OCEANIC GRACE, experience the feel of an 
ae p< elingares - Otaru - Kafuka - Abashiri - almost private yacht. 
shidomart - Hakodate . . 
B China Fea i ek Hakata - Qinhuangdao - Qingdao - For further information contact vORS 
Shanghal travel agent or Oceanic Cruises c/o SMI 
B-course: Shanghai - Xiamen - Guanzhou - Hong Kong GROUP, INC. 188 The Embarcadero, Suite 500, 
= Hong Kong/Taiwan/Korea Cruise San Francisco, CA 94105 at 800-545-5778. 


“Some restrictions apply: 








Great Things Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
Jojo Dicom leah exeyat 


NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
Exceptional French (408) 624-7178 
N Office Suite 
“ae made of Oak, 


Be, gi — NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 





HAMILTON MOON-PHASE 


A Precision Triple-Orbit Timepiece 





Stunning adaptation of a classic 1940s design. 


prestigious timepiece for people whose 
me is precious...the Hamilton Moon-Phase 

brilliantly updated for the demanding style 
f the 1980s. 

Its intricate triple-orbit design makes a 
triking fashion statement in any setting and is 
re height of elegance for every occasion. 

The precision analog displays track the 
nonth, day, date, hour, minute and second, as 
ell as the phases of the moon. All kept to pin- 


lamilton® Classics 
7 Richards Avenue 
lorwalk, Conn. 06857 


point accuracy by a state-of-the-art Swiss 
quartz movement. 

Each Hamilton Moon-Phase is richly fin- 
ished with 5 microns of 18k gold and fitted 
with a genuine crocodile wrist band. 

Flawlessly built by hand by the craftsmen 
of the world famous Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany, the Moon-Phase is offered to you for 
just $295* payable in convenient monthly 
installments. 


As an added luxury, your Hamilton Moon- 
Phase will be engraved on the back with up to 
three initials of your choice, at no additional 
charge. 

Order now to avoid disappointment. If you 
are not completely delighted, return your 
watch in original condition within 30 days for a 
full refund. Phone orders shipped within 5-7 
business days. 

*Plus $3.50 shipping/handling. 








or Fastest Service Call Toll-Free: 1-800-367-4534 


Please send me Hamilton MOON-PHASE watch(es). 





©1989 MBI 
Call Toll-Free: 1-800-367-4534 
8349 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address 
City/State/Zip 
SSIS Ue ee ee ee eee 


oe to be engraved on back: & [| i 


Uharge each of 8 installments of $37.31 each to my credit card: 
}] MasterCard LIVISA C Diners Club ~ ] American Express 
; 


| wredit Card # Expiration Date 








(All orders subject to acceptance) 
(| prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is my deposit of 
$99.50* for each watch. | will pay the balance as billed in four monthly install- 
ments of $49.75 each. 


*Connecticut residents add 7/2% sales tax. Tennessee residents add 73/4% sales tax 











birds kissing and fruit cascading from 
bulging cornucopias. White floral 
wreaths and vine leaves weave grace- 
fully against the pale sky blue. In 
answer to that color system, the 
molding from which this ceiling 
seems to rise is an ornate white de- 
sign dotted with blue roses. In the 
field of the ceiling, horns of plenty 
alternate with Grecian urns full of 
flowers, and more fantastic birds soar. 

Stucco overhead connects tellingly 
to the life that takes place under- 
neath. Not far from No. 86 is Iveagh 
House, which was constructed in 
1736 as an Episcopal bishop’s man- 
sion and rebuilt in 1866 by a scion 
of the Guinness family. The wispy 
branches of the 1766 stucco ceiling of 
its music room have the flow and 
grace of chamber music; the adjacent 
friezes suggest a fuller orchestra at 
play. Today, Iveagh House is the 
headquarters of the Irish govern- 
ment’s Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and key treaties are periodically 
signed on a splendid inlaid Louis XV 
writing table below that ceiling. 

The setting could not better fit the 
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The Legacy of Ireland’s Stuccodores 
continued from page 46 


ticed in England in the 1720s before 
moving to Ireland, where they 
worked for, decades. The Francini 
brothers based many of their designs 
on Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia, on paint- 
ings by Antonio Tempesta and Pous- 
sin, and other historical sources. 

A panel on the staircase landing of 
the Stephen’s Green Club shows an 
astoundingly surreal image of a crea- 
ture with muscular human legs be- 
neath the gigantic body of a bird 
looking back at the godlike creature 
transforming it. Especially when seen 
in combination with the mask faces 
in the ornament that frames it, this 
image—based on Juno’s transforma- 
tion of Antigone as described by 
Ovid—would have given Freud 
plenty to wonder about. 

Just a few houses away, at No. 17, 
is the University Club, where Mi- 
chael Stapleton did the stucco work 
around 1777. Stapleton was another 
native Irishman whose highly orna- 
mental work has tremendous grace 
and lightness. The ceilings’ ovals and 
shell-like forms perfectly balance 
one another. The billiard room is 





Robert West brought what Irish culture offers at 

its best: warmth, lightness and humor. His stucco 

comes in part from the tradition born in London, 
but there is also something very Irish about it. 





nuances of high diplomacy. The 
asymmetrical yet balanced ceiling is 
full of give and take, delicacy and the 
alternation of complexity with space. 
The result is a room that imparts the 
necessary dignity to the ceremony, 
and that echoes the mental process 
that takes place in preparation for it. 

If you cross St. Stephen’s Green, 
you might land at the Stephen’s 
Green Club. Built circa 1725, it is 
filled with plasterwork thought to 
have been later done by the two 
Francini brothers, who were born in 
Mendrisio (near Lugano) and appren- 


crowned with a ceiling characterized 
by precise and refined angles, and the 
ladies’ drawing room has the motif 
of ribbons added to the unusual dec- 
orative filigree, and alcoves roofed 
with fan forms that are the essence of 
ladies (as defined in the eighteenth 
century) gracefully reclining. 

On its east side, No. 56 St. Ste- 
phen’s Green has plasterwork done 
in 1760 by Robert West and his 
brother John. In the grand “saloon” 
that overlooks the park, the cornuco- 
pias spill forth with flowers as well as 
fruit. The stucco flower arrangements 


that come out of Grecian urn forms 
are complex still lifes; the frieze is 
charged with birds. Today, this Geor- 
gian mansion is part of the headquar- 
ters of the Irish Permanent Building. 
Society. It’s a little bit as if the Frick 
had been taken over by a savings and 
loan company, but fortunately they 
respect what they have. 

The saloon is now the managing , 
director's office, and to get there, one 
mounts a staircase that shows just 
how much sheer joy can be packed 
into a modest-scale barrel vault. Some 
of the birds stand on rigid legs, their 
talons steady on wonderfully mean- 
ingless Rococo swirls. 

The sheer bravura of such birds 
reaches its apogee above the staircase 
that Robert West made in 1758 for his 
own residence at No. 20 Lower Dom- 
inick Street. Whether they sit atop 
elaborate pediments or swoop from 
grape arbors, their lifelikeness, and 
the quality of their rendering, takes 
them out of the tradition of deco- 
rative plasterwork and into the arena 
of great sculpture. Here, cornuco- 
pias overflow; musical instruments 
abound beneath arrangements of 
fruit and flowers; and human figure 
busts emerge from swirling scroll- 
work. Purely decorative motifs have 
been lifted off of their normal posi- 
tion flat against the wall so that now 
they spill out over cornices with the 
sheer abandon of a Frank Stella relief. 
But this reckless unraveling is in a 
highly ordered, refined and exqui- 
sitely crafted eighteenth-century form. 

If you think of all the different ca- 
denzas you have ever heard to Bee- 
thoven’s violin concerto, here is the 
ultimate cadenza to Rococo orna- 
ment. Robert West has taken the 
known elements of eighteenth-cen- 
tury stucco decoration to their fur- 
thest, wildest extremes. Within the 
confines of craft and the rules of deli- 
cacy, he has achieved incomparable 


* freedom. As such he has transformed 


the stuff of gravity into the essence of 
levity. Having done so for stucco, he 
does the same for people who pass 
underneath his achievement. 0 
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A WORKTOP FOR PEOPLE 
WHOSE ATTENTION TO DETAIL 
BORDERS ON FANATICISM. 


If you believe exquisite workmanship is a worthy investment of time and energy, your kitchen 
plans should definitely include worktops and color-coordinated sinks of Du Pont CORIAN’ 

CoRIAN, the extraordinary solid surface material, complements the finest cabinetry, state- 
of-the-art appliances and the most meticulous interior design plans. 

With its wealth of design possibilities, CORIAN helps you create a beautiful kitchen that 
works beautifully. Its remarkable durability means the beauty lasts. And it's backed by a 10-year 
Mrenticcre Mue-ler-lelameceyeee BIUB weyeta 

All reasons why people who demand the finest for their homes are very much at home 
with CORIAN. For more information and the name of the Authorized CoRIAN Dealer nearest 
you, call 1-800-527-2601. Or write Du Pont, Room G-51517, Wilmington, DE 19801. 
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Living up to a higher standard. 
American Standard” 
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Form following function. 


The timeless design of the Ellisse Suite. 


Our colors 





For your nearest American Standard showroom call: 1-800-821-7700 Ext. 4023. In Alaska or Hawaii, | 
1-800-821-3777 Ext. 4023. For our brochures, send $3.00 to American Standard, P.O. Box 6820, Piscataway, NJ 08855. | 
American Standard Showplaces are located in Chicago (III Crossroads of Commerce, Suite 100, Rolling Meadows); 

Dallas (12344 Inwood Rd.); Los Angeles (116 N. Robertson Blvd.); New York (40 W. 40th St.); Pittsburgh (100 Ross St.). 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW: BATHS 
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ABOVE: “My own bath has turn-of- 
the-century French sinks,” says 
Michael Graves of his Princeton, 
New Jersey, residence. “There’s 
something very natural about 
standing at them with a place to 
put your feet. However, they’re 
not generous enough on the 
sides, so I’m now designing a ta- 
ble to go in between.” French 
doors open to the spacious room, 
and skylights over the tub and 
basin area add natural light. 
RIGHT: For a house that Antoine 
Predock designed near Santa Fe, 
“the bath is a sub-oasis in the 
desert,” he says. A relationship is 
made to the outdoors through a 
large window of glass block. “It 
creates a kind of fly’s-eye, multi- 
ple aperture of the desert view.” 
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SIX TOP ARCHITECTS 
DISCUSS NEW IDEAS 
FOR OUR MOST 
PERSONAL SPACE 


Michael Graves, Princeton: “Of all parts of 
the house, Americans are used to small, 
pragmatic baths. But more and more, we’re 


discovering how wonderful baths can be. Up . 


until now, we haven't had the European tra- 
ditions of the freestanding tub or the chaise 
longue. Josef Hoffmann designed a bath in 
the Palais Stoclet in Brussels where he did all 
the furniture, the woman’s vanity, and so 
forth. It impressed me because it was a space 
large enough for the chaise longue, a place to 
relax before going to bed or out for the day. I 
like the experience of the bath to be a natural 
one: I prefer a good old towel and the opu- 
lent, natural demeanor of the baths of the 
1920s and 30s rather than the spirit-of-the- 
moment, high-tech style. I don’t like odd 
shapes and colors that you don’t want to put 
your hand on. The mythology and character 
of water have to do with the ritual of cleans- 
ing, and it’s nice to express that. At the very 
least, it can be done in the selection of the tile 
and the color of paint. The bath has the im- 
pact of brightening your day. Yet I have a 
friend who bathed only at night with a sin- 








continued on page 60 
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When the view outside is as pretty as a picture, you'll want to make sure it’s displayed in 
the proper frame. Every Marvin window is painstakingly crafted by hand and made to order, regardless 
of size or shape, to insure not only long-lasting beauty, but long-lasting performance as well. Even in the 
most challenging of climates. So for a window that not only exposes the view, but adds to it, 
write Marvin Windows, Warroad, MN 56763; or call 1-800-346-5128 (In Minnesota, call § 
1-800-552-1167; in Canada, call 1-800-263-6161.) Or see your local Marvin Windows dealer. 


MARVIN WINDOWS ARE MADE TO ORDER. lias 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW: BATHS 








gle candle. It transformed the room from a 
space to wake up to in the morning into a 
place to relax and calm down at night— 
and you thought it was a totally different 
room. Now I have the opportunity to do a 
rather ideal bath. It’s for a summer house, 
and it has separate components: a large 
shower, a generous-size separate tub. There 
is a certain luxury to opening up a bath to 
the outside. That opportunity is rare and de- 
pends on the budget, the climate and the 
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continued from page 58 


space. In this case, French doors lead to an 
outside garden, and there will be a shower 
there as well. It will be a tranquil place for 
a private moment.” 


Antoine Predock, Albuquerque: “The ritu- 
al of bathing goes back to Roman and Japa- 
nese traditions, and our Western American 
culture tends to overlook that quiet essence 
of the bath. The social aspect was important 
in ancient Rome, and in Japan the emphasis 
was on ritualistic cleansing—the sequence of 
scrubbing, plunging and allowing the film 
of residue to flow off the top of the water. 
Those are the traditions that can be called 
upon. In terms of the spirit of the place, I 
think it’s most important that the contempo- 
rary bath be visually calm, a place of respite 
in the home. For the master bath in a house I 
designed near Santa Fe, the north light and 
the view were factors in the design. A large 
glass-block window allowed for a soft, dif- 
fused glow of daylight while providing pri- 
vacy. Another window in the bath adds the 
punctuation of a view. I really like having 





ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE: 
“The tub is big enough for 
two people, for sitting, 
soaking, watching televi- 
sion, generally relaxing,” 
says Edward Knowles of 
the luxurious oval tub in 
the master bath of a Man- 
hattan apartment he de- 
signed. Walls and floors 
are surfaced in chocolate- 
colored travertine marble. 
LEFT: San Diego architect 
Rob Wellington Quigley’s 
own bath is a small space 
in an urban apartment. 
“It’s so small that I treated 
the shower as part of the 
bathroom space to get a 
sense of openness,” he 
says. The bathroom walls 
are of slate tile; shower 
floor of granite; flooring 
of industrial rubber mat. 
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Shown above: “French Quarters,” a traditional design. 


Rutt designs and builds the most extraordinary custom 
kitchens in America. And much of what we know about 
superior materials and uncompromising craftsmanship is 
reflected in our new folio, Creative Kitchen Planning. 


This luxurious full-color folio provides the kind of factual, 





; no-nonsense information you should know before investing 
For Those in any cabinetry. It will help you recognize the important 
quality features of a true custom kitchen and stimulate your 
Unaccustomed To imagination with dozens of design and decorating ideas. 
Compromise. From Creative Kitchen Planning will show you how to turn the 
expense of a new or remodeled kitchen into a lasting invest- 
Those Who ment that returns high financial and personal dividends. 
° This informative publication is being offered for just $3.00. 
Never Consider It. If you are seriously considering a true custom kitchen, we 


invite you to send for your copy today. 





Send for this investment folio. 


To receive your copy of this definitive guide to custom 
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Goodville, PA 17528. 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW: BATHS 





views out of the bath—it enhances the aspect 
of the ritual and the experience of bathing. I 
used black tile to create a quiet contrast to 
the desert light. I’m more interested in the 
simplest statement and including ambient 
light, so I tend toward a minimalist approach 
to materials, but there is a wealth of new 
ones to choose from. I like some of the Euro- 
pean accessories with new finishes and con- 
figurations of faucets and handles, but 
today’s emphasis on new bath materials and 
products tends to make flash the message, 
not the ritual of the bath.” 


Edward F. Knowles, New York: “The Vic- 
torian attitude about closeting away the bath 
is giving way, and the clinical attitude is also 
losing its appeal. The bath is not a labora- 
tory, so we needn’t restrict similar functions 
to one space—like showering in the tub. I 
belong to an athletic club where the sauna/ 
Jacuzzi/steam area is one that you enjoy and 
welcome going to, and in the same way, | 
believe that the bath in the home can be an 
enjoyable space. Other cultures have differ- 
ent ideas about the bath, and it’s important 
to create a delightful space in the way the 
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continued from page 60 


Romans did. We've also learned from the 
Japanese that the bath is a place to relax. 
Lighting can be an important aspect, too. Of 
course, you need good light in some areas, 
but the total space doesn’t have to be clini- 
cally lit. It can also be subtle and mysterious. 
It can be a brightly lit daytime space and a 
mysterious nighttime space. In a bath I re- 
cently completed in Manhattan, the resi- 
dents shared these ideas. The room is all 
chocolate-colored travertine with warm ash 
wood details. It features one main ceremo- 
nial space where you step up to a large oval 
tub. There’s a separate shower/steam room 
—all of the same dark travertine—that’s 
like stepping into a chocolate box. We’ve 
also brought music into the space, and it’s 
always full of plants and flowers.” 


Rob Wellington Quigley, San Diego: “It’s 
hard to generalize about bathroom design. In 
my own experience, I have one client now 
who wants a luxurious bath, yet in many of 
the grander homes I’ve designed, the clients 
have felt the bath is where they want to 
spend the least money and where they feel 
they want to-spend the least time. It’s a chal- 





STEVEN BROOKE 


BELOW LEFT: “This bath is a cross 
between an ancient tub room, 
or Roman caldarium, and a 
cosmic chapel with a ceiling 
painted with stars and astro- 
logical symbols,” says New 
Yorker Alexander Gorlin of 
the master bath in his design 
of Richard Ekstract’s Hamp- 
tons house. BELOW: Charles 
Moore’s 6’ x 6’ skylit shower in 
his Austin residence. “I love 
big showers—otherwise I feel 
like I’m trapped in a coffin,” 
he says. The back wall is galva- 
nized steel; the sliding door 
opens to the bedroom. “I like 
the army barracks simplicity.” 
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lenge to have these two design ex- 
tremes. I’m most intrigued about 
bringing a sense of light and air into 
the bathroom, which is generally a 
smaller, tighter space. The luxurious 
elements of a bath are nice, but in the 
morning most people have little time 
to draw a bath and enjoy it. That’s 
why the shower is such an important 
part of the design challenge. To me 
it’s the most important part of the 
bathroom. It’s the way you're intro- 
duced to the day, and the experience 
can be enhanced through light and 
space. My own bath is an incredibly 
small space in an urban San Diego 
apartment. I included a window in 
the shower, trying to make the 
shower itself part of the inhabitable 
space. The window opens to a small 
garden with an orange tree. Soon 
we'll be able to reach out and pick an 
orange for breakfast. Also, I’ve cut 
back on the small paraphernalia that 
clutters the traditional space. For in- 
stance, the toiletry storage in my bath 
is all in one cabinet with only one 
door to open. That makes it easy to 
find things.” 


Alexander Gorlin, New York: 
“What inspired me is what Philip 
Johnson taught about the goal of ar- 
chitecture. It goes something like this: 
‘If you can make architecture out of 
an outhouse, then you can really 
make architecture.’ What I think is 
most important in bath design is a 
sense of fantasy and fun. In the mod- 
ern movement, with its emphasis on 
function, bathroom design has be- 
come formulated to a single room— 
usually five feet by eight feet—com- 
bining all functions. Recently there 
has been a move toward dividing 
the areas of function and, especially, 
elaborating and separating the tub 
area. That area can be a sensual co- 
coon of pleasure. The idea goes back 
to the ancient Roman baths. For the 
Ekstract residence in the Hamptons, I 
elaborated on this Roman concept, 
putting the tub in a separate pavilion. 
Within the pavilion, you walk up 
two steps to the tub. The house is 


Tuscan-style with classical themes 


throughout, and in this master bath - 


there’s a bust of Dionysus in a niche. 
Actually, the bath pavilion is in a 


classical, towerlike belvedere. It’s the 


climax of the whole house, the last 
pavilion in a series of pavilions that 
offers the best views from the house.” 


Charles W. Moore, Austin: “My 
doctoral thesis was on water. I like 
the sound of water, the delight in wa- 
ter and the wonderful ritual of bath- 
ing. Also, one set of questions in my 
book The Place of Houses was about 
the bath. Should bathing be private? 
in the dark? in the open? a social oc- 
casion? Bathing is generally private 
in our society, but in California 
there’s the tradition of the hot tub. 
People differ greatly about the bath- 
ing experience. Personally, I’m claus- 
trophobic and I love big spaces, big 
baths, big showers. I’d settle for a 
minimum four-by-four-foot shower, 
but six feet by six feet is even better, 
and my own shower is this dimen- 
sion. This bathroom was a remodel, 
so I kept the standard toilet; I don’t 
think the fancy ones work that well. 
The only luxury I allowed myself was 
a stainless-steel sink with faucets and 
handles that are a bit fancier—they’re 
black. The shower has duckboards on 
the floor, corrugated steel walls and 
a wonderful large shower head re- 
trieved from a nineteenth-century 
Atlanta house. I added the shower 
room onto the bath, and it has a sky- 
light and a sliding glass door that also 
helps to light the bedroom. The only 
drawback is the sound when acorns 
fall and squirrels skitter across the 
skylight. I used to try to talk clients 
into elaborate baths. But now I feel 
more comfortable with stainless steel 
or galvanized metal. I’m not against 
marble, it’s just that I have so much 
fun making something out of the 


. cheap materials. Anyone can make 


something nice out of marble. Maybe 
having grown up in the Depression, 
I now take pleasure in the astrin- 
gency—a perverse delight in very 
simple materials.” A 
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NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SHINGLE STYLE ON LONG ISLAND 
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“The picturesque massing of gambrel roof, dormer windows and projecting bays is used in combination with more formal claseal pleshente such as fe 

| a stylobate base, Tuscan columns and full entablatures,” explains Robert A. M. Stern of the Shingle Style house he designed for a site ona: tributary uae 

| along the Atlantic shore of eastern Long Island. THESE PAGES: Features of the rear facade include ground-floor columns creating shallow ‘subsumed’. ; 
porches and a second-story balcony off the master bedroom. At the corner, right, is a lighthouselike tower. INSET OprosiTE: A drive lined with swamj 
red oaks leads to the house, and a wood spindle fence sets off the entrance court. “The symmetrical placement of windows.and chimneys about the 
gambreled entrance porch stands in counterpoint to the asymmetrical thrust of the larger gambrel behind,” says Stern, INSET ABOVE: Inside the tower 
a second-story playroom with a conical trussed ceiling has a continuous band of windows for views of the saliwater creek reg the ocean 2yOnc 














BACK IN THE 1970s, When overt revival 
of a historical architectural style was 
still considered radical and witty, 
Robert A. M. Stern was one of the 
witty radicals. An important part of 
his practice involved renovating and 
recreating old-fashioned houses in 
the resort towns of eastern Long Is- 
land, and he was getting attention as 
well for a curious new residence in 
the Connecticut countryside that he 
teasingly called “a neo-Palladian Re- 
gency Art Déco farmhouse.” 

A dozen years later, now that it 
seems merely appropriate and even 
conservative to revive the architec- 
tural fashions of other eras, no one is 
shocked that Robert Stern has, in an 
eastern Long Island resort town, in- 
vented something like his own new 
mix-and-match revival style—that is, 
a Neoclassical Dutch Colonial Queen 
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COURTESY ROBERT A. M. STERN ARCHITECTS 


opposite: The study, with views of the pool, 
lawn and creek, occupies the first floor of the 
tower. The handkerchief-domed ceiling has 
an oculus lit by clerestory windows. Cherry 
wood table with console for two computer 
. monitors was designed by Robert A. M. Stern 
Architects. Top: In the living room and major 
spaces throughout the house, cherry wood is 
used as trim for the windows, pilasters and 
cornices. The fireplace wall, right, is slightly 
concave to match a bay window opposite it. 
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1. ENTRANCE HALL 5. KITCHEN 
‘ 2. DINING ROOM 6. LIBRARY 
3. LIVING ROOM 7. GARAGE 


4. STUDY 








ABOVE: The first-floor plan shows the octagonal 
study, the bay-windowed living and dining 
rooms, and the horseshoe-shaped library. 
RIGHT: “Cherry wood pilasters and arched 
beams separate the living room into three dis- 
tinct zones, and columns frame the opening 
from the dining room to the living room, 
allowing the rooms to be spatially discrete 
yet visually connected,” says project archi- 
tect Armand LeGardeur. The Craftsman-style 
furnishings were designed by the architects. 





Anne Shingle Style beach cottage. 
The Stern house is a rich stylistic hy- 
brid, a densely imagined, carefully 
considered tour of late-nineteenth- 
and early-twentieth-century Ameri- 
can architectural history. Its water- 
front site, simple plan and, of course, 
expansive cedar-shingled roof mark 
it as Shingle Style; the gambrels are 
mannerist Dutch Colonial; the gor- 

















ABOVE: The southwest corner of the house. 
“Raised above the ground on a rose-red brick 
base, the house has a traditional palette of 
weathered red cedar shingles and white- 
painted wood trim,” says Robert A. M. Stern 
(below). The design of the gazebo, right, ech- 
oes the octagonal plan of the tower. RIGHT: The 
second-floor plan illustrates the disposition of 
the bedrooms, with octagonal playroom, left. 


opposite: “Entry is through a vaulted porch, 
asymmetrically located in the east elevation,” 
says Stern. The Tuscan columns support a full 
entablature and a gambrel-roofed entrance 
porch with a barrel-vaulted ceiling. The en- 
trance door aligns with doors on the rear fa- 
cade. “The depth of the house is narrow from 
east to west to maximize the light and views 
for the principal rooms,” adds the architect. 
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1. ENTRANCE HALL 
2. MASTER BEDROOM 
3. GUEST BEDROOM 


4. GUEST BEDROOM 





5. PLAYROOM 
6. BEDROOM 
7. BEDROOM 





geous colonnade, full entablature and 
Palladian window in the rear are dis- 
tinctly Neoclassical; the overall asym- 
metry and the whimsies—dentils and 
Down East-style cutouts on the ga- 
bles, oval oculi (a Stern trademark) all 
over the place, the recessed porch off 
the master bedroom, the wonderful 
octagonal tower—begin to recall the 
exuberant, jam-packed Victoriana of 
the Queen Anne style. 

The 6,300-square-foot house, a 
weekend and summer retreat for an 


investments executive and his family, 
is an altogether likable mongrel, a 
blending of regional vernacular 
forms that, in its unabashed impu- 
rity, seems apt, the kind of all-Ameri- 
can house that might have command- 
ed this splendid view of an Atlantic 
tributary since the late 1880s. It is, 
moreover, just the sort of nearly 


‘grand, slightly quirky, highly taste- 


ful, fluently historicist country house 
at which Stern excels. If there can be 


continued on page 94 
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A STEEL WNNIDY GLASS BAY-FRONT 
HOUSE IN PORTLAND 


TEXT BY DOUGLAS GANTENBEIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 
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Mp REG SRP Ren RTO MMA Se ct ace architect David Rockwood designed a steel-frame-glass house 
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PORTLAND Is A ciTy that knows wood. 
Since the beginning of the century, 
architects have chosen to make their 
mark with the Northwest's vast selec- 
tion of redwood, cedar, fir and pine. 
Not David Rockwood. A young 
Portland architect, Rockwood has 
seemingly denied his obvious roots— 
both cultural and intellectual—in the 
house he designed for his parents, 
Lawrence and Vera Rockwood. Built 
of concrete, glass and steel, with a dis- 
ciplined grid and a nod toward Le 
Corbusier, Mies van der Rohe and 
Louis Kahn, the house stands out 
amid its informal, earth-tone neigh- 
bors like a Brancusi sculpture in a 


forest of Douglas fir. 


“When people visit we can tell that 
they’ve been talking about the house 
on their way in,” says Vera Rock- 
wood. “They usually say something 
... Nice. But when they leave they’re 
always so interested in the house. 
They really like it.” 

The house sits atop a long embank- 
ment of Hayden Bay, near the Co- 
lumbia River. The completely glazed 
facade of the house points toward the 
river, where sailboats make the best 
of the brisk winds. But the house also 
opens to the east, toward the white 
summit of Mount Hood and a morn- 
ing sun that is always welcome in 
wet Portland. “Both my wife and I 
like the out-of-doors,” says Lawrence 
Rockwood. “We wanted to have as 
much of the outdoors as we could ab- 
sorb in the house.” 

From the start, the Rockwoods had 
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strong ideas about what they wanted. 
Both are visually sophisticated; Vera 
is a talented weaver, while Lawrence 
is an avid photographer. Raised in 
southern California and accustomed 
to the woodsier Northwest style of 
their adopted city, the Rockwoods 
nevertheless mentioned the work of 
Richard Meier, Charles Gwathmey and 
Richard Neutra as possible models. 

At the time, David Rockwood was 
a graduate student at Princeton, 
where he held a spot on Michael 
Graves’s staff. But he was beginning 
to feel qualms about Graves’s heavily 
visual approach to architecture; his 
thesis had dealt with exploring com- 
munication and symbols in architec- 
ture, and he was eager to put his ideas 
into practice. “I was ready for some- 
thing like this,” he recalls. “I had long 
thought about doing a steel house 
and utilizing construction principles 
that were rigorous and explored the 
articulation of material.” 

The site made certain demands. 
The lot is long and narrow and ori- 
ented toward the river. In addition, 
neighborhood covenants require that 
a house’s west side be opaque to en- 
sure privacy along the densely built 
embankment. “The reason to be here 
is the view,” says David Rockwood. 
“TI wanted to emphasize that. I visited 
neighboring houses, and it became 
apparent that it was much better to 
have the major living space on the 
second floor to increase the view.” 

The resulting design is essentially a 
two-story megaron, with one side of 
concrete panels pierced by clerestory 
windows and the other side large- 
ly glazed. The house is organized 
around its dominant feature, a full- 
height atrium that serves as both liv- 
ing room and entrance hall. Studios 
for the Rockwoods’ work occupy the 


The glass-walled living, kitchen and dining 
areas are placed on the second floor and open 
to the north terrace to allow for views of the 
marina, Hayden Bay and the Columbia River 
beyond. The living spaces are interlinked; 
kitchen cabinets stop below ceiling height to 
create an uninterrupted ceiling span and clere- 
story windows. Darker bands in the carpet ex- 
press the house’s structural grid. Refrigerator 
from Sub-Zero; Gaggenau stove and oven. 
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Light from the 
atrium is diffused 
throughout the living 
areas, which are 
visually continuous. 


ABOVE: Facing the living area hearth, the free- 
standing kitchen counter has a wide granite- 
topped counter and plastic laminate cabinets. 
LEFT: From the second-floor master bedroom, 
the atrium, the living area and the bay be- 
yond can be seen. “The effects of the natural 
light, the refractions from the glass-block sky- 
light and the shadows cast by the steel frame 
are all visible here,” David Rockwood notes. 


opposite: The north elevation. On the first 
floor is an office area for Lawrence Rockwood, 
left, with studio space for his wife; above, 


* the terrace, left, and dining area. “Visually, 


the basic box volume is an expression of the 
three-dimensional grid made up of eleven-and- 
a-half-foot modules, divided into half and 
quarter submodules,” explains the architect. 


north end of the first floor. Steps lead 
to the second floor, where a passage- 
way crosses on one side of the atrium 
between the kitchen, dining and fam- 
ily area and the sleeping quarters. A 
top-floor deck, reached by an elevator 


or steps, offers panoramic views. 


Light dominates. In addition to the 
glazed east and north sides, the two- 
story atrium is topped with glass 


| blocks. Light from the atrium is dif- 


fused throughout the living areas, 
which are visually continuous and 
separated only by blinds or the white 
steel posts of the building frame. “On 
a gray day—which we have fre- 
quently around here—people remark 
that it’s lighter inside than it is out- 
side,” says Lawrence Rockwood. 

All the spaces in the house are con- 
trolled by an eleven-foot-six-inch 
grid, an overall scheme that is rein- 
forced through the striped pattern- 
ing of the carpet and the frames for 
the ceiling lights. “The structural grid 
gives a certain order and discipline to 


the project,” says David Rockwood. 

Yet the house also hints at ambigu- 
ity, for portions of the steel structure 
deviate from the rigid grid. “I wanted 
to set up a frame of reference but at 
the same time make small changes,” 
says the architect. “They set up points 
of interest so there isn’t something re- 
lentless about the plan.” 

Ambiguity between outdoors and 
indoors is also a prominent theme. 
The indoor atrium retains the feel of 
an outdoor courtyard, which in fact 
was the architect’s original intent for 
that area. In addition, the interior 
glass paneling and glass blocks set 
up elaborate and sometimes deceiv- 
ing reflections. “The interior spaces 
change all the time, depending on the 
light,” says Vera Rockwood. 

From the outside, the house is 
evocative of the nautical imagery of 
Le Corbusier’s early work. However, 
it Owes just as much to David Rock- 
wood’s longtime interest in Goth- 
ic architecture and its blending of 





structure, symbolism and material. 
“I think when you bring all those 
things together a building is much 
richer,” he says. 

But Rockwood is not interested in 
using history as a facade grab bag. “I 
think that some architects today are 
very skillful in terms of knowing his- 
tory from a visual standpoint and 
making intuitive leaps as far as com- 
bining elements is concerned,” he 
says. “But they don’t really engage 
materials and the realities of struc- 
ture. Those are the realities of ar- 
chitecture that you have to deal with. 
There’s gravity and there’s weather 
and there are seismic forces and there 
is a necessity for structure. Why not 
engage these elements in the formal 


-expression of the building?” 


The result of this approach is a 
house that relates well to its setting. 
In that sense it is a regional house. But 
in its use of materials, space and light, 
it is something quite new to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. A 
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A. ROBERT FAESY. JR. 


STRUCTURAL DRAMA FOR A NEW CANAAN POOLHOUSE 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 
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A glass shed roof is the dominant feature of a poolhouse Connecticut architect Robert Faesy, Jr., 
designed for a hillside site in New Canaan. PRECEDING PAGES, LEFT: An interior balcony with pipe railing 
faces the angled glass wall and overlooks the 50-foot pool. “The balcony mirrors the linear form of the 
lap pool and leads to a sitting room,” explains Faesy. The right wall is clapboard; flooring throughout is 
quarry tile. PRECEDING PAGES, RIGHT: “The building shape is emphasized by the repetitive structural 
members of laminated wood supporting the glass roof,” says Faesy. At pool level, the alcoves are for 
seating and for plants that need moisture and shade. Planted under the glass roof are cactuses and 
succulents capable of growing in the hot, dry environment. Hanging mobile by Robert Perless. THIs 
PAGE: The main entrance to the poolhouse is at balcony level via a bridge from the main house. “The 
solid clapboard wall at the entrance provides privacy and a dramatic sense of entry,” adds the architect. 
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The sun from the south-facing 
glass wall bathes the interior space in light. 


ABOVE: The poolhouse shares a hillside lawn with an outdoor pool. “The building is like a sculp- 
tural form cut into the hillside,” says Faesy. BELOw: The triangular volume of the interior space 
and the double circulation levels are revealed in the cross section; the west elevation shows 
the chimney to the sitting room fireplace projecting from the north wall. “The solid north 
wall protects the building from north winds as well as emphasizing the simple structural 
form,” says Faesy. The sitting room with fireplace is visible at the west end of the floor plan. 
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PROJECT: MARC APPLETON 


PLANS FOR A PRODUCER'S DREAM ESTATE 
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ara A well-known Hollywood producer asked Marc Appleton of Appleton, Mechur & Asso- 
ciates to design a grand estate for 160 flat, sandy acres south of Palm Springs. For the 
producer’s prized Arabian horses, stables, a show barn, paddocks and pastures were to be 
included. Lerr: Appleton’s plan, front and rear elevations show the overall symmetry of 
his design scheme for the main residence, which was never executed. “The central copper 
dome over the master bedroom would have opened up and rotated like an observatory for 
nighttime views of the starlit sky,” explains Appleton. The entrance drive leads to an auto 
court. At the rear, guesthouses are connected by pergolas to the main house. ABOveE: Apple- 
ton in his Venice, California, office with drawings for the courtyard areas. Painting, 
far wall, by Karen Carson. “The design was inspired by Moorish, Spanish and Mission- 
~ style traditions. It was conceived as a picturesque oasis with courtyards, trellises, foun- 
tains and enclosed gardens,” he says. “This was to be a place to entertain on a grand scale, 
to recall the romance of Arabian nights—or at least a Hollywood version of them.” | 
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ON A STEEP SLOPE Of San Francisco’s 
Telegraph Hill, architects David 
Weingarten and Lucia Howard have 
created a building that is simulta- 
neously residence and icon. The 
structure is a literal expression of 
many of Postmodernism’s favored 
themes—historical allusions, local 
references, ornamentations and sym- 
bols evoking classical traditions and 
collective memory—that have been 
compressed into a tiny space as care- 
fully detailed as a Joseph Cornell box. 

On a roughly twenty-by-fifty-five- 
foot slice of land accessible only by a 
series of wooden stairways, this du- 
plex apartment building on five levels 


ACE ARCHITECTS noe EY JOAN CHATPELD TAYLOR 
HISTORICAL GAMESMANSHIP 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Ever since Lewis Mumford said there was a 
Bay Region Style, it has defied definition. In 
this residence on San Francisco's Telegraph Hill 
we made up our own interpretation—a com- 
posite of three periods,” says David Wein- 
garten, partner with Lucia Howard in Ace 
Architects. ABOvE: Weingarten’s fanciful draw- 
ing for the facade. Lert: “The first period is dis- 
played on the right. It’s half a fagade, an idea 
from a Bernard Maybeck building. The second 
period is the section with double hung win- 
dows—as if done by William Wurster. Far left, 
the big fixed windows and no cornice are Bay 
Region Style a la Charles Moore,” says Wein- 
garten, who is Moore’s nephew. BELOW: The 
stair leads to the upper apartment; the glass 
door is to Weingarten’s own residence. OPPo- 
sITE: “David's study is a perfect cube in shape— 
a favorite of English Palladians,” says Howard. 
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Diversity reigns, 


does nothing less than illustrate the 
history of Bay Area architecture. 

“The big idea,” says Weingarten, 
“is that it’s an archaeology of the Bay 
Area, like the cities of Troy, with the 
earliest version on the bottom.” 

The facade, variously described by 
the architects as “a group of frag- 
ments” and “a collision of styles,” 
combines elements that represent 
three successive stages in Bay Area ar- 
chitecture. The arched entryway is a 
reference to Bernard Maybeck, the 
windows to William Wurster, the ex- 
aggerated molding and the angled 
roofline to Charles Moore, Wein- 
garten’s uncle. Inside the house, the 


with no attempt to mask style contrasts. 


conceit is developed further, with 
each level of the house an interpre- 
tation of a different architectural era. 
The building, Weingarten says, “is 
metaphoric, in the sense that each era 
is built on prior ones.” To underscore 
the metaphor, the creators refer to the 
levels as “earlier” and “later” rather 
than “lower” and “upper.” 
Weingarten’s own apartment occu- 
pies the first two levels. The lowest, 
consisting of a bedroom and a terrace, 
is ‘the prehistoric floor.” Sea horse 
and clamshell motifs pay tribute to 
nature-before-architects. Slate, the ba- 
sic material of Telegraph Hill itself, 
surfaces the terrace. Inside, a marble 


floor also suggests an ancient mosaic 
floor that might be found at ‘Pompeii 
or Ephesus. 

One flight above, and many centu- 
ries later, the design shifts to the first 
period of the Bay Region Style, the 
years when Maybeck created the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts, Julia Morgan de- 
signed the buildings at Mills College 
and Willis Polk produced some of the 
area’s most splendid houses. 

An elliptical foyer, painted in mot- 
tled blues and silver to duplicate the 
reflection of city lights on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, leads to the main room, 
which serves as living room, kitchen 
and dining room. For students of art 


ABOVE LEFT: A personification of Architecture graces Weingarten’s dining area—part of his redwood-paneled living room. The 
table and chairs are Ace Architects’ design, called “Cardinal Rezzonico’s dinette.” In the niche is a Tang Dynasty-style ceramic 
house. ABOVE RIGHT: “The living room is a wide arch flanked by two smaller arches inspired by John Soane’s library at Wimpole 
Hall,” says Weingarten. “And the fireplace is inspired by a suite of Piranesi engravings déscribing fanciful Egyptian fireplace 
surrounds.” Papier-maché figures on the mantel are from Oaxaca. Side chairs are American Gothic Revival. opposite: The fo- 
cus of the upper apartment is a two-story gallery open to the music room, above, and dining room, below. Wall relief by Laddie 
John Dill, left; sculpture by George Segal; painting, right, by Ronald Davis. “This space is a redwood-columned ‘aedicula’ of the 
third period of the Bay Region Style penetrating the horizontal volume typical of the second period,” explains Weingarten. 
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and architecture, this space is a mem- 
ory game of historical allusions. 

The freestanding fireplace, con- 
structed of brightly painted plywood, 
is reminiscent of an Egyptian temple, 
with the Egyptian fascination with 
snakes and death spelled out by the 
cobra motif of the wrought-iron ban- 
ister to one side and by the display 
of Mexican papier-maché skeletons 
on the mantel. 

Other places and other times are 
evoked by the chairbacks carved arid 
incised to look like animal faces, by a 
contemporary version of a Baroque 
table and by the windows that sug- 
gest the woodwork of a fine old 

“yacht. Sculptured figures bring their 
own symbolism to the room. Plaster 
figures of Architecture and Sculpture 
flank the door, a giltwood bear paces 
at the window, and a stone griffin 
lurks by the fireplace. 

While the room is a jumble of 


classical references worthy of the 
Piranesi engravings on the wall, it 
is a single-minded tribute to archi- 
tect John Soane’s library at Wimpole 
Hall. Soane, a major British, late-eigh- 
teenth-century architect, is favored 
by Postmodernists for his ability to 
revive classical themes in dramati- 
cally lighted spaces. 

Weingarten and Howard got their 
inspiration for the ten-by-ten-by- 
ten-foot study from other British 
Palladian architects as well as from 
various works by Soane. Like Soane, 
Weingarten collects architectural tid- 
bits; Soane favored fragments of an- 
cient buildings, while Weingarten 
has filled every available surface with 
architectural models, ranging from a 
terra-cotta representation of a Chi- 
nese Tang dwelling to Eiffel Tower 
paperweights. The ceiling is a paint- 
ing that pays homage directly to May- 
beck, Wurster and Moore, by depict- 





ing their faces with some of their 
most important designs. 

The upstairs apartment is a dra- 
matic change of pace. The open plan, 
with its strong horizontal planes, cel- 
ebrates the International Style and 
its local variant, the second period of 
the Bay Region Style. In contrast to 
Weingarten’s apartment, details are 
minimal. One of the modernists’ fa- 
vorite motifs, painted metal railings 
evoking ocean liners, both empha- 
sizes the horizontal lines and reinter- 
prets the maritime tradition of the 
windows one floor below. 

A double-height space called an 
aedicula, with wooden columns and 
crosspieces that create the effect of 
a house within a house, breaks the 


. horizontal planes and introduces the 


architects’ reference to the third pe- 
riod of the Bay Region Style. The 
roofline, with its shedlike appear- 


continued on page 102 
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REFURBISHING A COLONIAL HOUSE ~ 
“IN THE MARYLAND HUNT COUNTRY ” 
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ABOVE: Robinson and Jean Baker’s Horsehead Farm—a Colonial Revival house in the hunt country of rural Maryland— 
has been renovated and added to by Washington, D.C., architect Hugh Newell Jacobsen. “The wood-frame, wood-shingle 
house has horse stables and twelve acres of rolling meadows and woodland,” he says. INsET: “The house had a stepped porch 
with flanking settees,” Jacobsen recalls of the original fagade. “I raised the grade of the ground to the level of the first floor, giv- 
ing the house a stone podium that surrounds it and visually stabilizes it. And I gave it floor-length windows on the first floor.” 


The stone podium, surrounding terraces and solarium 
addition all provide easy access to the ground-floor rooms. 
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ABOVE: At the rear of the house, Jacobsen added a solarium 
with sliding glass doors and a floor of Pennsylvania blue- 
stone that is continuous with the outdoor paving. “The rear 
walls of the living room and entrance hall were removed to 
expand into the two-story solarium and to allow views of the 
terrace,” says Jacobsen. BELOW: The living room windows slide 
into side pockets, becoming doors to the podium terrace. 
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ABOVE: “On the west facade, the podium wraps around the house and blends in with the natural grade to form the terrace of the 
two-story solarium. Here the new floor-length pocket windows are on both levels dlains Jacobsen. Outdoor furniture by 
Brown Jordan. BELOW LEFT: Inside the solarium addition, the former exterior wall has been eliminated and the new structure ex- 
tends the house outward as a double-height space with glass roof and walls. The master bedroom, above, opens to the solarium. 
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ABOVE RIGHT: At night, a bubble skylight glows, and the glass walls and floor-length windows emphasize the relationship to the 
outdoors. “The renovation and addition 1 e the livability of the house and take greater advantage of the site,” says Jacobsen. 
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is the PowerPro" jet system. Our unique patented jet design creates a high volume blend i: ) 
of air and water, perfectly balanced to give you the most comfortable and satisfying 
whirlpool experience available. °® Our baths are designed with your comfort in mind. 
This “human engineering” approach means that every 
i element of our design, from the convenience of finger- 
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~~ tip controls to the therapeutic placement of jets, works p 
together for your ultimate satisfaction. °® For more information, or for an authorized 
Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath dealer near you, call toll free 1-800-227-0710. In California call 
_. 1-800-227-0991. 
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Practice. Practice. Practice. 

It’s a real pleasure on mornings like 
this. The sun streams in like a . 
spotlight. The brilliance of the day 
provides the perfect accompaniment. 
And the room shines with the 
grandeur of center stage at Carnegie 
Hall. You simply don't want to leave. 

At Andersen, we offer no 
apologies. 

For over 85 years our windows 
have been creating rooms you can't 
walk away from. Stylish, light-filled 
rooms that bring harmony to a home. 

~ We can do the same for you. 
To see how, visit your Andersen? 
window and patio door dealer 
listed in the Yellow Rages, return this 
coupon or call 1-800-255-2550. 
We think you'll like what you see. 
After all, practice makes perfect. 

Come home to quality. 
Come home to 


Andersen? 





0 Send me free literature. 
I plan to O build O remodel O replace. 


Name 064-0889 
Address 
City State 


Zip Phone 
Send to Andersen Corp., Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003 


89018 ©1989 Andersen Corp. 
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Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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such a thing as an Edwin Lutyens for 
this time and place, he’s it. 

Yet Stern himself bristles a bit at 
the suggestion that the house is some 
kind of virtuoso hybrid. To his way 
of thinking, the house embodies the 
Long Island Shingle Style, pure and 
simple. But Stern construes that ru- 
bric very broadly, to encompass al- 
most any style that was current in the 
Northeast around the turn of the cen- 
tury. “Shingle Style was eclectic,” he 
says, “and what makes it so powerful 
as an architectural language is that it 
drew on a large number of themes 
from the American vernacular, and 
drew on the large themes of architec- 
ture as well. It gives one a wide vari- 
ety within a style. It was also,” he 
adds, “romantic.” 

Stern’s house is nothing if not ro- 
mantic, as charmed as a perfect June 
evening with nothing to do but sip 
gin and play croquet in bare feet. The 
approach to its four-acre site has a 
formal feel: a comparatively long, 
curving drive leads through a cheer- 
fully imposing gate, past brick en- 
trance piers each topped with an 
enormous cast-aluminum sphere. To 
the left, the forecourt is screened 
by more brick and more aluminum 
spheres (in fact, the swooping brick 
wall is reminiscent of the 1970s-era 
Stern, when whole houses were like 
baroque billboards), and to the right 
is a large vegetable garden and an- 
other pair of oversize spheres. 

Much about this residence seems 
simultaneously fey and larger than 
life, including the entrance—a gam- 
breled, vaulted portico twenty feet 
high that rests on four Tuscan col- 
umns. It performs a tricky, double 
violation of symmetry: The portico is 
superimposed hard to the left against 
the front pediment, but sits right of 
center against the main elevation. 
“It’s one of my favorite parts of the 
house,” says Stern, still fond of the 
architectural wink after all these years. 

Inside, the portico arch shoots 
straight through the center hall, con- 
founding the exterior asymmetries a 


third time. Here the clarity of the 
plan becomes plain. Straight ahead, 

through the living room, are French 
doors and the view of the saltwater 
creek. To the left is the steep, dra- 
matic, Stern-style stairway and, 
down a hallway, the kitchen; to the 
right, another modest hallway and: 
the library. On both floors, the prin-— 
cipal rooms face the water. : 

The residents, accustomed to mod- 
ernist interiors, wanted a single ex- 
pansive living area. Stern and his 
associate, project architect Armand 
LeGardeur, devoted to the more en- ~ 
closing, reassuring proportions of 
traditional domestic interiors, were 
insistent about breaking up the main 
first-floor space. The compromise 
works quite well: A pair of unpaint- | 
ed wood columns loosely frames the 
dining room, and two bay windows 
along the rear wall, one south and the 
other north, reinforce the sense of 
separate spaces. The fireplace wall 
bows, mirroring the bay window op- 
posite and further defining—gently, 
gracefully—the living room. 

The interior columns are cherry 
wood—as are the pilasters, the mold- 
ings and trim, the floors, the mantel, 
the stairs. “She likes everything to 
match,” says LeGardeur of the 
woman of the house. The ubiquitous 
cherry wood, like the sand-cast plas- 
ter walls and green English slate fire- 
place (with striations implying a 
“keystone” at the top of its opening— 
another wink, this time serendipi- 
tous), is exquisite. More than half the 
furniture and many of the fixtures 
were designed by the architects—in- 
cluding, for instance, the four Neo- 
classical pewtered-zinc light columns 
in the master bath, a touch of Déco 
swank reminiscent of earlier Stern. 
The house is among his own favor- 
ite work, he says, “in terms of craft 
and the firmness of proportion and 


. detail.” Indeed, the detailing is ar- 


chitectural, not just a matter of lav- 
ish material and finish; the place is 
chockablock with graceful niches, 
from the bowed fireplace wall to the 
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’ WHEN READ ALOUD, THIS AD IS NOISIER THAN 
| A MIELE DISHWASHER. 


‘Ata mere 50 decibels, Miele runs at a lower level of noise than any other dishwasher you can buy. 

. And a higher level of performance. A level attained by virtue of German-engineered features like our ~~ ial 
powerful circulation pump, automatic spray pressure control, triple filter system and turbothermic 

: drying. And maintained by virtue of superior materials like our durable stainless steel wash cabinet. 
A triumph of form as well as function, Miele offers two spacious racks that coddle your china and 

crystal and a separate tray, the world’s first, that protects your silverware. In short, the Miele 

| dishwasher gives you results that are, well, unheard of. Miele also engineers Superior Cooking 


Appliances, Washers, Ventless Dryers and Vacuums. Miele. Since 1899. Miele 


Anything else is a compromise. 
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The excellent companies listed below are pre- 





pared to give you information on their fine services 


and products. The brochures are free except 


where an amount is specified. Simply circle the 
number(s) on the card corresponding to the 
numbers next to your preference. Return the card 
to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 3669, Cham- 
paign, IL 61826. Please enclose a check or money 
order for any priced item, plus $1.00 (total) to help 
cover handling charges for any order. Each 
brochure will arrive under separate cover— 
directly from the companies listed in the offer. 


1. ANDERSEN CORPORATION. Windows and Patio 
Doors. A 24-page full-color booklet featuring Andersen's 
complete product line. Along with Andersen's Perma-Shield low 
maintenance windows and patio doors this handy booklet features 
“High-Performance” insulating glass, the Frenchwood Patio Door, 
Circle Top windows and Concept IV sunspaces. Basic size charts 
are also included along with energy facts about Andersen's 
products. . 


2. APOGEE ACOUSTICS, INC. Designers and manufac- 
turers of the world’s first and only Full Range Ribbon 


_ Loudspeakers, Apogee Acoustics now offers hand-painted faux 


finishes. Experience the highest quality of sound reproduction 
integrated into any architectural decor. Faux finish speakers are 
offered in several price ranges. Call or write for a brochure. 


3. ARTISTIC BRASS. Artistic Brass’ |6-page consumer 
brochure presents our line of solid brass decorative lavatory 
faucets with matching tub and shower fittings, Roman tub sets, and 
accessories. 


4. BEVELED GLASS INDUSTRIES. A complete color 
catalogue featuring designs and settings of Beveled Glass Industries’ 
doors, sidelites, transoms, and windows, available in over 100 
standard sizes and styles. Featured designs are suitable for 
everything from Cape Cod architecture to Art Deco, from 50's 
Ranch housé to high-rise apartments. $7.00. 


5. BOSE CORPORATION. The Bose® Acoustimass® Built- 
In Music System is designed to fill any home with spacious, high- 
fidelity music—not equipment. This “virtually invisible” system is 
designed to blend with nearly any decor. For more information on 
the Bose® Acoustimass® Built-In Music System call |-800-223- 
BOSE. 


6. DU PONT CORIAN. Creating with Corian. A 20-page 
color brochure with photographs and suggestions for beautiful 
and practical ways to use Corian. 


’ 7. EAGLE WINDOW & DOOR, INC. 20-page four-color 


product and feature guide which shows standard windows as well 


, as introduces the EAGLE Maximizer glass option and a new 


exterior pre-finish called PEBBLE TAN. 


8. GLEN RAVEN MILLS, INC. Awnings, Patio Covers, 
Entrance Canopies. 6-page booklet with all you need to know 
about using Sunbrella® canvas fabric around your home. 


9. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH. Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath 
offers a 26-page, full-color catalogue featuring the International 
Designers Collection. The new line of whirlpool bath products 
combines European and American design, incorporating the latest 
in features worldwide. The catalogue provides complete design 
details as well as decorating ideas. $2.00. 





10. KALLISTA, INC. Kallista’s exclusive bathtubs, shower 
systems, faucetry, basins and accessories have been carefully 
designed and finished, both as an integral part of the total bath 
environment and to complement each other. We invite you to 
write or call us to obtain specific brochures available on each 
collection, or better still, ask your designer or architect to arrange 
a visit to one of Kallista’s Showrooms. 


Il. KWC FAUCETS. Euro-styled kitchen and bath faucets; 
thermostatic, pressure balanced and conventional shower mixers; 
tub spouts and shower heads are described in |4-page color 
brochure. Known for the ultimate in quality fittings for over 110 
years, KWC combines timeless design and Swiss quality. Solid 
brass construction offered in chrome, gold and colored finishes. 
$1.00. 


12. MARVIN WINDOWS. Marvin Windows idea brochure 
illustrates with four-color photos and renderings how sizes and 
styles of windows affect the appearance of your home. Information 
on how window construction can affect efficiency and 
maintenance is also provided. 


13. MIELE APPLIANCES, INC. For further information on 
Miele Products. 


14. NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY. For more informa- 
tion on Northern Trust Asset Management, send for brochure. 


15. PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL. Our six-color, hard- 
bound catalogue allows you to visualize our total concept for the 
home. This design tool will allow you to create a personalized look » 
that can be coordinated throughout the home in plumbing, wall 
accessories and hardware. All of the pieces to complete your 
individual statement of design. 


16. RUTT CUSTOM KITCHENS. “Folio of Creative 
Kitchen Planning” describes the meticulous handcraftsmanship of 
true custom cabinetry and pictures a wide selection of traditional, 
transitional, and contemporary designs. This luxurious full-color 
folio provides the kind of factual, no-nonsense information one 
should know before investing in any cabinetry, pointing out the 
quality features of a true custom kitchen while stimulating the 
imagination with dozens of design and decorating ideas. The folio 
also illustrates examples of fine custom cabinetry throughout the 
home. $3.00. 


17. SM AUTOMATIC. Motorization for Interior Window 
Coverings. A full-color brochure showing the most technically 
advanced products available. A complete product line that will 
allow all of your draperies, blinds and shades to operate at the push 
of a button, or even the sound of your voice. 


18. SMALLBONE INC. 8!/2 x |1'/2 glossy catalog with color 
photography of Smallbone kitchens, bedrooms, baths and 
accessories. Included are in-depth descriptions of products and 
design services and techniques available. 


19. SONANCE. Complete set of literature for Sonance in-wall 
speakers and associated SIA, SIl, SIIl, SIV, PSVW/2, volume controls 
and switchers. Sonance Speakers are renowned for exceptional 
sound reproduction, use of the highest quality components and 
materials in manufacture and ease of installation. 


20. SWIMEX™. The Current Pool™. The year-round lap pool 
that has revolutionized exercise in water. Swim in place against an 
adjustable, broad, even water current that provides a smooth 
swimming experience in a personal swim area approximately |2’ x 
6’ x 4 feet deep. No high pressure jets. For fitness, fun, 
hydrotherapy. 


21. WORLD CLASSIC HOUSES, INC. With roots in | 6th 
century Japan, Haiku Houses offers 12 models from which tc 
choose. Not replicas but reinterpretations of these fascinating 
country houses, delivered to your site anywhere in the world. 24- 
page catalogue available. $15.00 








~ ROBERT A.M. STERN 





high, narrow, barrel-vaulted walk- 
way upstairs dividing the residents’ 
wing from the guest bedrooms. 

By far the most fetching, romantic 
room is in the little octagonal light- 
house manqué at the south end of the 
house: the daughter’s sunny play- 
room, reached by a narrow, twisting 
half-story staircase from her bed- 


If you think all steel — 


continued from page 94 


room. Light pours in from all sides, 
and around the perimeter are built-in 
toy chests-cum-benches, each one a 
fine perch to survey the gardens, the 
swimming pool, the garden pavilion, 
the great sweep of lawn, the creek 
and blue sky. 

“The nice thing about the Shingle 
Style,” Stern says of his favored resi- 


a 


garage doors are alike, we can wipe 
that thought from your mind. | 


When it comes to steel garage doors, 
the Raynor Decade StainGrain stands alone. 
That's because it’s the first steel garage door 
you can stain. Our exclusive StainGrain 


surface allows you to 


give the Decade door a 
stained finish simply by 
Musing one of our four 
stain color kits. 
All you do is wipe it on,then 
_ wipe it off until the desired shade 
1s attained. What's more, StainGrain’s 
exclusive wood-grain pattern gives the 
Decade door a more realistic appearance. 
- And if that’s not enough to sway you, 
consider this: The Raynor Decade is the 


only garage door 
warranted to last 
as longas you own 
your home. 


Me f 


ie Xe) atleyacwlarcoyucetcinleyamleve)-aramnets 
. Yellow Pages under “Doors.” Or just call 


(1-800-545-0455. 


RAYNOR DECADE DOORS 


WARRANTED FOR AS LONG AS YOU OWN YOUR HOME. 
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dential mode, “is that it can shift 
from formal to informal, from Ar- 
chitecture with a capital A to just 
good building.” That back-and-forth 
shift occurs nowhere more win- 
ningly than out the back doors. Stern 
tends to begin designing any build- 
ing not with a plan or section but. 
rather with a picturesque elevation, 
and here the rear one—sweet and 
thoughtful and serene—is practically 
the raison d’étre of the house. 

Its relaxed classicism is the Atlantic 
Coast summer house archetype. Hap- 
pily, Stern is not slavish or prissy in ' 
his recall of the past; the corners of 
the elegant Tuscan colonnade are 
humble, boxy, shingled piers, and the © 
exaggerated flare of the gambreled 
eaves keeps the profile jaunty. Is it 
authentic? Stern is a scholar, not a~ 
pedant: “TI no longer look at the origi- 
nals,” he says, overstating the case to 
make a point. “I draw ‘em the way I 
like ‘em.”” Which is not to suggest ca- * 


By far the most 
fetching, romantic room 
is in the little octagonal 

lighthouse manque. 





priciousness; the conical one-story room 
that juts out from the north end of the 
house echoes the tower on the south 
and balances, approximately, the whole 
rambling composition. 

As a historicist, Robert A. M. Stern 
seems to have discovered a lively, 
productive middle path between over- 
inventive exaggeration and mere 
pattern-book reproduction. His gen- 
erous version of the Shingle Style is a 
vocabulary well suited to an architect 
eager to appear both easy and cor- 
rect, to seem casually impeccable. 
Stern, after more than a decade of re- 
working the idioms of the American 
Gilded Age, now speaks this particu- 
lar language as well and as charm- 
ingly as any architect alive. A 


































































faucets offer the kind of quality th Eset ee 282-8659 
compared to be appreciated. We invite you to. = — 
h and feel rhcaharer of solid. brass construction (408)998-3459 

in a'wide variety of colors... to discover the lux- 52 M822 vnciesate plumbing Supplies, 
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; : San Rafael Jacksons Hardware, 
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benefit from water conservation through flow rate controls... —_ Walqut creek General plumbing 
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Irvine JM Company Kitchen & Bath 
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Hollywood Cooper Pacific Kitchens, 
(213)650-1452 


Los Angeles Altman's li Bagno, 
(213)274-5896 
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Zone Inc., (213)652-7360 


Mission Viejo Bath Company, 
(714)364-4334 


North Hollywood Home Design Center, 
(818)985-6610 
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Tempe Familian Pipe & Supply, 
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Tucson Familian Pipe & Supply, 
(602)792-1700 
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The Kalligraphos is the newest of Kallista’s unique prodt 

It is unique not only in its classical design style butir 
value, and in quality carrying a unique 5 year guarantee 
Unique, too, in being constructed in high gloss, proprietary, 
durable Armacryl.” 

Unique in being custom built in virtually any color; in 
having individual controls for two bathers; in permitting 
custom positioned faucetry; and unique in its metal whirpoo 
system with two intakes. 

Ask your designer or architect or visit our Distributors’ 
showrooms. 


KALLISTA, INC. 


200 KANSAS STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
TEL 415/895-6400 FAX 415/895-6990 


© 1989 KALLISTA, INC. 


For THOSE WHO HAVE WANTED To USE J.RWEAVER ORNAMENTS 
A SPECIAL DESIGN FOR BEGINNERS By LENNA TYLER KAST 


“Many of you have phoned me wanting to try our ornament but you don’t 
know what to do. This ts for you.” L. hiubstrephy/ BREE TACT 


TO ACQUAINT YOU WITH THE USE OF OUR ORNAMENT we have created this simple 
“Bird Design”, DH 157, on the bottom of this page. It is a design for a fireplace, overdoor 
or mirror panel, or on the main panel of a door. The offer includes two flower drops with 
ribbons & tassels, one shell, two pair of birds, and eight feet of rope. Also included is a 
full size template with simple installation instructions and a complimentary brochure. 
Ornaments come unpainted. Size: 26" x 6". CORNERS: #197, $8.50 each. 
TO ORDER SEND A CHECK FOR $150 + $20 S&H. Offer expires 12/31/89. 
All ornaments are made FRESH to your order. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


MORE ABOUT OUR ORNAMENTS: J.P.Weaver makes the finest quality composition 
ornament available in the world today. They are PLIABLE & SELF-BONDING. (As seen 
in the panel design ... a straight piece can be twisted and bent and layered on top of another 
ornament without cracking.) They are made using the centuries old Italian formula that 
decorated Europe. “Composition” is not to be confused with styrofoam and some of the 
modern copies and has a non-toxic, Class II fire rating. Our ornaments can be painted 
or gilded with any paint. We have a collection of 8,000 pieces from all periods and styles 
from which to choose. Our company specializes in design as well as the manufacture of 
these ornaments. 


OUR DESIGNS AND ORNAMENTS CAN BE PURCHASED THROUGH OUR BOOKS. 


VOLUME III — Composite designs and technology dealing with the 
techniques of using composition ornament. All drawings & ornaments 
are to scale. 330 pages. $85+$15 S&H. 
VOLUME II — Close to 8,000 ornaments, scaled %" to 1 inch. 
266 pages. $75 +$15 S&H. 
VOLUME I — Pictorial research of some of Europe’s greatest work in 
ornament plus more line drawing composites based on our ornament. 
292 pages. $85 +$15 S&H. 
SEMINARS — We also offer seminars in the special installation & color 
techniques that we use on our installations. See our color brochure for 
details. to the trade 
NEW Color Brochure/$5 





ORNAMENTS for the DECORATION of MANTELS, DOORS, FURNITURE, WALLS, & CEILINGS. 
2301 WEST VICTORY BLVD. & BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 91506 
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For Exercise 
For Fitness 


“ - 


Swimex:” The Year-round Compact Lap Pool, 


Where You Swim (In Place) At Your Own Pace. 


Swimming is the ideal exercise, and this compact (6’ X 12’) 

personal pool is designed to let you swim steadily in place 

against a broad, even adjustable flow - without the crowds, 
hassles and high expense of large pools. 


Ae 
SWIMEX 


For Further information write or call Swimex, P.O. Box 328, Warren, RI 02885 Phone (401) 245-1200 
Swimex™ is protected by worldwide patents issued and/or applied for. 








Longley & Dodge Cream Pitcher, Circa 1810, 
Charleston Museum, Charleston, South Carolina 
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House Tours 
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For the brochure, 
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Charleston CVB 
P.O. Box 21049, 
Dept. AD 
Charleston, SC 
29402 


THIS FALL CHARLESTON WILL HAVE 
EVEN MORE STERLING QUALITIES. 


South Carolina 
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ance, pays tribute to Charles Moore's 
work at Sea Ranch. 

Weingarten and Howard’s survey 
course in architectural history is 
given physical coherence by certain 
elements common to Bay Region ar- 
chitecture. The connecting threads 
include the use of redwood, a respect — 
for crafts, an interest in historical mo- 
tifs, and attention to light and view. 

Another connecting thread is the 
idea of architecture reaching back- 
ward as well as forward for inspi- 
ration. The house is a tribute to de- 
tails reinterpreted—Rome as seen by 
John Soane, for instance—and rein- 
terpreted once again by Weingarten 
and Howard. Throughout the house, 
diversity reigns, with no attempt to 
mask style contrasts or favor one so- 
lution over another. 

The architects have put their idio- 
syncratic stamp on stores, offices and 
restaurants around the Bay Area. 
They turned a quietly modern bank 
into a melon-colored commercial 
building embellished with a pyramid- 





“The big idea is that it’s 
an archaeology of the 
Bay Area, like the cities of 
Troy, with the earliest 
version on the bottom.” 





capped form inspired by the Berkeley 
campus tower, gave a rare-book store 
a Gothic motif, modeled an Italian 
delicatessen after the Pantheon and 
built a three-room clapboard house 
inside a gift shop. If some of their 
most successful ideas seem more 
ephemera than serious architecture, 
that’s all right with the perpetrators 
of these evocative stage sets. 

“Not everything is meant to be 


. permanent,” says Weingarten. In- 


deed, he likes the idea that this 
San Francisco building could be 
considered unfinished, ready for an- 
other architectural layer for future 
archaeologists to unearth. A 
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e’ve always believed windows should be more than fancy shapes — 
which is why we offer the exclusive features of the Eagle Maximizer™. 
Features such as our patented construction with warm wood interiors combined 
with pre-finished exterior aluminum extrusions. And now, the Eagle Maximizer 


qas gas-filled, CLEAR Low-E glass with an R-4 value and reduces damaging 
iltra-violet rays up to 70%. 








Examine the excellence of Eagle...because you don’t have to settle for just style. 
Put the substance of Eagle to work for you. 














IF YOU DON’T HAVE EAGLE, YOU’VE SETTLED FOR LESS. EAGLE 


Eagle Windows and Doors 375 East 9th Dubuque, 1A 50021 (319) 556-2270 Serre tenon caeerice | 





Dennis M. Bunker 


(1861-1890) 





Pines Beyond the Fence, 1886. Oil on canvas, 287/44 X 21% inches. 
Signed and dated lower left: D. M. Bunker 1886 


Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings and Drawings 


Spanierman Gallery 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
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Available through fine architects 
and interior designers 


For our complete 6 color catalog send $15.00, or phone us for the location of our distributor nearest you. 
PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL ‘ cA Reet 3s 
Dept. P21, 1000 No. Orange Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90038. Call 213/467 3143, or toll free 1 800/421 3190, in California 1 800/344.2277 ir 
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Pleated and Roller Shades... 







Whether your taste leans 
towards the classic lines of 
an elegant drapery, or 







I 4% the contemporary 
= look and 
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blinds, you can 
enjoy the convenience 
and reliability of the 

finest quality motorized 


systems available. 
Available through Interior Designers and Architects 
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“What you live in sets the tone for your life!” 


Haiku Houses brings back those classically designed 16th century Japanese country houses 
using the ancient pole structural system. These unique houses feature: 


pre-crafted for easy assembly 

* Optional Glazed roof tiles from Japan, Cedar shake 
or thatched roof, oak plank floors, Poggenpohl cabinets, 
etched glass entrys and handcrafted Red Cedar HAIKU 
thermal windows. 

* Meets all building codes. 

¢ Suitable for all climates, terrains, and soils. 

* Made in U.S.A. and shipped anywhere in the world 


¢ The finest quality materials throughout. 

¢ Grand vaulted interior spaces and broad encircling 
verandas. 

¢ Redwood paneled walls and verandas. 

¢ Handcrafted Honduran Mahogany doors, 
pre-hung with Baldwin Hardware 

* Classic combed Spruce ceilings. 

¢ Fully engineered pole and beam framework, 


Choose from 12 unique models beginning at $52,840 for The Nara Gatehouse to $193,130 for The Nara Country House. 
These homes are delivered in increments to your site with plans and instructions. 
17 Major Design Awards 
For informative Color Catalogue, please send $17.50 


HAIKU HOUSES 


220 Newport Center Drive, Newport Beach, California 92660 USA 714/720-0499 
Estab. 1973 
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. The Ultimate in Kitchen and Bath Cabinetry. 
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Poggenponhl’ cabinetry manufactured by Poggenpoh! GmbH 


Poggenponhl US., Inc., (AD) 5905 Johns Road, Tampa, Florida 33634 
W. Germany. Est. 1892. ter: (813) 282-9292, Telefax: (813) 888-8218 
Available only through selected designers. 
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HOUSE Sirk : 


New Life for a Water Mill Blacksmith Shop 
By John Gruen 


IF THE EVER-CROWDED, ever-expanding Hamptons on Long 
Island are the fashionable summer retreats of tense, hard- 
working New Yorkers, the tiny village of Water Mill, nes- 
tled between Southampton and East Hampton, is the 
area’s very special jewel. With its vast, unimpeded skies, 
endless potato fields and reclusive estates, Water Mill still 
represents Long Island at its most serene—a veritable oasis 
for people who treasure country life devoid of shopping 
malls, boutiques or the accoutrements of summer fever. 
Indeed, Water Mill residents take particular pride in 
their seclusion and relative anonymity, and owners of 
even the humblest, least pretentious houses have made 
them symbols of country calm and comfort. One such 
house, not far from the town’s landmark windmill, its 
famed Penny Candy Store and small post office, is the 
special joy of interior designer Barbara Moller, a lively, 
enterprising year-round Water Mill resident. Some eleven 
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years ago Moller came upon a seemingly hopeless prop- 
erty and transformed it into a place of charmed intimacy. 

Says Moller, “I had been living in Rockville Centre, 
Long Island. One day, while I was driving through Water « 
Mill, my eye caught this rather dilapidated structure that 
somehow intrigued me. At the time, I owned an antiques 
shop in Rockville Centre, and I thought this location 
would be ideal for another such shop. 

“Well, I stopped to inquire at a Water Mill real estate 
office,” continues Moller, “and was told that what had 
caught my eye was an old blacksmith shop dating from ' 
the 1860s. It was now being used as a truck garage, and 


“When | finished the renovation and turned the former truck garage 
into a home, I knew that I couldn’t sell it. I had to live there my- 
self,” says Barbara Moller of her Water Mill, New York, residence. 
Folk art fills the house, as in the study, which displays some of her 
antique toys, Vanity Fair prints, and pin-work-and-collage valentine. 


ANTIQUES 
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THE VIEW FROM THE TOP 
IS ALWAYS BETTER 


| One of the big rewards in life is other comparably sized TV. A big screen 
owning a top-of-the-line big screen. The TV that fits nicely into any sized room. 
extraordinary new 55° Big Screen TV The exclusive CT-5582K HPX High 
trom Hitachi. Performance eXtraordinaire 55° Big 

Our newest big screen is a TV that's Screen TV also features Hitachi's theatrical 
itruly i in a class by itself. With an quality surround sound and an intelligent 
jengineering- -breakthrough | ~ remote control that 


I 


Isystem. A picture whose 
‘brightness, color 
haccuracy, sharpness and 


/realism are unsurpassed. 
“An oversized picture, 
packed into a real wood 
veneer cabinet that's much 





enables you to combine 
all your infrared remote 
controls into one conve- 
nient hand unit. 

When you're ready 
for a big screen TV you 
can really live with, 
you're ready for Hitachi. 


‘high- performance optical 


more compact than any 





A World Leader in Technology 





We Make Entertainment Come Alive! 
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Subaru cars are for people 93% of them are still on the 
who are interested in deposit- _ road* \ 
ing their money into a com- That means when you in- na long line of Subaru cars 
modity that’s extraordinarily vest ina Subaru, your dollars _ built to stubbornly resist the 
long term. go very far. And, happily, it trek to the junkyard. 

In fact, of allthe Subaru) ~— doesn’t take that many dollars. The Loyale Series includes 
vehicles registered since 1979, For just about $10,000** the versatile three-door coupe, 


©Subaru of America, Inc. 1989. *R.L. Polk & Company Statistics, July 1, 1988. **Suggested retail price. Price does not include dealer preparation, inland transportation, taxes, license, state 








iselyAnd There 
‘YouCanGo, 


= sophisticated four-door and all afford you the reassur- So that those who wish 
dan, our famous station ance of our new 36 month/ their money to go far don’t 
igon—the best selling import 36,000-mile bumper-to-bump- _ have to go very far at all. 


igon for 9 years in a row! er limited warranty. . = 
All offer the options of. =. — And all of our models, of S b L al 

her full-time or On- course, are available at your UL. aru 0 : c 
lemand™ four-wheel drive, local Subaru dealer. We Built Our Reputation 


tle fees. Dealer price may vary. *R.L. Polk & Company Statistics, Y.T.D. December 1988. By Building A elle: ig Car 
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bring it all together... 
ROOK DESIGNS. 


Call 1-800-238-9152, in TN 1-800-582-6233 
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The Georgian 


A collection of 12 of the most important house styles from 


. the 17th century until today. 


Never before have miniature houses been so 
prized, by museums and private collectors alike. 
And never before has there been such a collec- 
tion. Each an architectural wonder...the roman- 
tic Victorian, the stately Georgian, the charming 


Tudor and more. Styles reproduced with excep- 
tional accuracy because they are re-created by 
skilled artists from actual blueprints. 

Each intricate imported miniature is crafted in 
Tesori® porcelain, asculptor’s blend of powdered 


- 


porcelain and resins capable of holding the most 
precise detail. Then individually hand-painted 
in colors reflecting the 

style it re-creates. Begin 

building your beautiful 

collection of 12 exqui- 

site miniatures now. Just 

$39.50 each. Perfect for 

fine American homes 

like yours. 





The Federal 


Houses shown smaller than 


actual size of approximately 33” wide. 


The Franklin Mint Please mail by August 31, 1989. 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please send me The American Home Authentic Miniature 


Collection. 

I need send no money now. I will receive my sculptures 
at the rate of one imported miniature per month. I will be 
billed $39.50* for each sculpture when it is ready to be sent 
to me. 

Plus my state sales tax and $1.95 for shipping and handling 


SIGNATURE 
ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


MR./MRS./MISS 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 
11764-1 


The Collector’s Collection of Detailed Miniature Homes. 


© 1989 FM 
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New Life for a Water Mill Blacksmith Shop 
continued from page 108 


“I stopped to inquire at a Water Mill real estate office 
and was told that what had caught my eye was an old blacksmith 
shop dating from 1860. And yes, it was for sale.” 


yes, it was for sale. The real estate agent was so unin- 
terested in the property that she simply handed me the 
key and told me I was welcome to go look around the place 
myself—which I did. What I saw was a depressing inner 
and outer structure that in my heart of hearts I knew could 
be turned into something quite wonderful.” 

Barbara Moller had to abandon her idea of converting 
the property into an antiques shop, however. Water Mill 
zoning laws forbade it. But when she returned to reinspect 
the place with her friend Peter Anderson, a Long Island 
builder and contractor, it was clear to them both that this 
ramshackle blacksmith shop would make a house of very 
particular symmetry. 

“No one had ever lived there before,” Moller recalls. “It 
was a matter of really starting from scratch. Well, Peter 
Anderson and I went to work. I liked the simplicity of the 
outer shell, and after repairs and a rigorous paint job, we 
left it more or less intact. We put in plumbing, heating and 
electricity. Floors were put down and walls were erected. 
Where the barn door had been, we put in large windows. 
Soon the basic configuration of the house took shape. 
There would be a large living room—I now call it the great 
room—a dining area, a den, a loft and three bedrooms. The 
blacksmith shop was finally turning into a home.” 


TOP LEFT: “The photo shows how the house looked around 1910, 
when it was a blacksmith’s shop,” says Moller. “The main part of the 
building dates to the 1860s.” Top RIGHT: “I left the outside shell more 
or less intact,” she says. “I liked its simplicity.” ABOVE RIGHT: In the 
dining area, a pair of botanical prints flank pine shelves that 
are arranged with a collection of majolica. The table is set with 
19th-century Coalport ceramics and a 19th-century child’s horse. 











Barbara Moller admits that in the early stages of con- 
struction her impulse had been to finish and decorate the 
house, then sell it or rent it out. She had, after all, a house 
in Rockville Centre, and moving was far from her mind. 
But as the house neared completion, and as antiques pur- 
chased in New York, New England and the Hamptons 
began to fill it, her course was clear: She would live in it 
herself. “The fact is, | poured my heart and soul into that 
house and just couldn’t bear letting go. So in I moved.” 

The eclectic charm of Moller’s residence is highlighted 
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Italia 
SAPORITI ITALIA 


21010 BESNATE / VARESE / ITALY 
TEL. 0331 / 274198 






MOD. TUSCANA 


U.S. AGENT 


CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS LTD. 


NEW YORK 

225, EAST 57 STREET - PHONE 212 / 3713700 
CONTRACT DIVISION 

IDCNY 30-20 THOMSON AVENUE 

LLC. PHONE 212 / 371 3705-3704 

TELEX 666243 CAMIMPORT 


MIAMI - FLORIDA 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 

CONTRACT DIVISION MOD. DIAMOND 
180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 


DCOTA - FLORIDA 
DCOTA SUITE B-346 
DANIA. FLORIDA 33004 
PHONE 305/925-1800 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
8687 MELROSE AVENUE 

PHONE 213/854-0990 

TELEX 6831296 


DALLAS - TEXAS 
DALLAS DESIGN CENTER 
1025 N. STEMMONS FREEWAY 
PHONE 214/747-8303 

TELEX 6829176 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOW-ROOM 
REMARK AMERICA, INC 

THE DESIGN CENTER 

300 D STREET S.W. SUITE 314 
PHONE 202 / 488.4895 





















t DuPont Dacron® Fiberfill Cushioning 
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A principle you'll understand perfectly after your 
first visit to Mill House of Woodbury. 


» As you walk through our 17 showrooms, you'll be astonished at the 
diversity of choice we offer you. Not two Welsh dressers, but 20. Not five 
chests of drawers, but 50. You might have to go to a dozen other places to 

find such a selection. But honestly, why bother? 


Mill House Antiques 


1964. TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHOICE _1989 
Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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ew Life for a Water Mill Blacksmith Shop 
continued from page 114 
y the owner’s do-it-yourself in- 
incts, which have found her creat- 


g a variety of decorative items. 


otable among them are a large col- 
tion of frames fashioned out of 


ntique fabrics, and a series of glass- 


_Womed Christmas trees—small, pa- 
fiently assembled works that form MONEY M AY WE SUGGEST 
agical tributes to the season. | | 
: Quite apart from these colorful ob- 
fects, the Moller house attests to the THE M AUl PRINCE 
_)pwner’s taste for things that are at 
nce casual and unostentatiously ele- 
fant. Of special pride are her rare 
eather-bound volumes of complete = 


ts of Byron, Emerson, Dickens, Bal- 
c, Twain, Swift and de Maupassant. 
he overall feeling is one of city 
sophistication strongly leavened by a 
nse of warmth and informality. 
“What I’ve done, I’ve done with 
ove,” declares Barbara Moller. “I 
ate contrivance. I hate to walk into a 
room where things can’t be touched. 
Naturalness is what I strive for. In my 
house, you'll see a pair of slippers on 
the living room floor, and you'll see 
some unfinished crocheting lying on 
the sofa. I really do live in my living 


























“T hate to walk 
into a room where things 
can’t be touched.” 








room. I’m always busy doing some- 
thing there. If you insist upon luxury and value in a vacation, the Maui Prince Sports 


“Tlove color,” she adds. “Just as ev- Holiday will completely fulfill your requirements. For one very reasonable 
ery color exists in a garden, so it is in orice, you'll enjoy a luxurious oceanview room and a daily choice of 





my. house. I’m not one for matching 
colors. I prefer to see them comple- 
ment each other. Basically, I like to 
create an atmosphere of comfort—a 
place where people can come in and 


activities. 

Golf on our Robert Trent Jones, Jr. championship course. Sail away on 
a 47-foot catamaran. Snorkel the waters off Molokini isle. Tour spectacular 
Maui by helicopter. See the sights in an air-conditioned Hertz car. Or 














P itericcteceavhere no one foals serve and volley at our 5-star tennis facility. 
overwhelmed or on guard.” When your day’s activities are done, three exceptional restaurants 
And so the former blacksmith shop offer the finest in continental and Japanese cuisine. / 
now exists as a house with a story- And at every turn, you'll discover a degree of privacy and personal 
| book charm all its own—a kind of ~ service unique to the Maui Prince Hotel. 
| dollhouse magic infused with the If you're ready to invest in yourself, call your travel agent or : 
echoes of rural life in an earlier, less 1-800-321-MAUI. Hit 
complicated time. 0 Rental car does not include optional coverages, gas, drop-off or overtime charges. . | 
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What do other performance cars have 
that Corvette doesnt? A role model. 


After it made Car and Driver's Ten Best List for the fifth year in a row, they still couldn’t say enough about Corvett« 
“Breathes there a man—or a woman—who's never said, ‘Man, I'd look stronger than pekoe 
~~ tea driving down the road in a Vette’ ?” 
_ “The engine can be bolted to a new six-speed manual transmission that prompted our testers 
; to utter words like ‘breakthrough’ and ‘world class’. 
“The Corvette’s performance envelope is rounded out by equally impressive braking 
and handling.” 
“The Corvette just gets better and better, and it gets more civilized in the bargain.” 
So no matter what other peformance cars have, there will always be something that they 
will want...to someday grow up and be a Corvette. 
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ebvrolet, the Chevrolet emblem, Corvette and the Corvette emblem are registered trademarks of GM Corp. ©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. 








Old World Treasures in Dallas 


Classical Echoes Fill a Collectors Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY AXEL VERVOORDT 


ELIZABETH GERTZ LIKES TO TELL, With wry self-effacement, 
an anecdote about her first conversation with Axel Ver- 
voordt. When Mrs. Gertz, a Dallas antiques dealer, met 
Vervoordt, one of Belgium’s best-known. antiquarians, 
she mentioned to him, “I have an old house I'd like to 
redo.” “I have an old house, too,” replied Vervoordt. 
“How old is yours?” 

Mrs. Gertz responded that her house had been built in 
1919, a venerable age by Dallas standards. 

“Mine is fourteenth century,” said Vervoordt matter-of- 
factly; his Kasteel van ‘s Gravenwezel near Antwerp (see 
Architectural Digest, October 1986 and March 1982), which 
was extensively renovated in the eighteenth century, still 
has its medieval porch and turreted keep. But Mrs. Gertz 
and Vervoordt quickly bridged the six centuries that sep- 
arate their houses. They became friends as well as designer 


TEXT BY MICHAEL ENNIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN ROGERS 


\ 


and client, and when Vervoordt transformed the interior 
of Mrs. Gertz’s Dallas home, he imbued it with much the 
same character as his own castle: a sense of having been 
lived in, with delectation and discrimination, for centuries. 

Mrs. Gertz had completely gutted her Georgian-style 
house and commissioned a large addition when Vervoordt 
took over. She gave him a free hand, with one caveat. “I 
wanted fine antiques,” she says, “and yet at the same time 
a very livable house. I would be so unhappy with a house 
my grandchildren couldn’t play in.” 

For Vervoordt, this tricky marriage of comfort and con- 
noisseurship has become second nature. “I wanted the at- 
mosphere of an eighteenth-century Anglo-Dutch country 
mansion with lots of lovely things,” he says. ‘But discreet 
rather than decorative. I don’t like to show off.” Indeed, 
Vervoordt has artfully disguised his own hand. Rather 


Elizabeth Gertz (above right) enlisted the help of Belgian designer and antiquarian Axel Vervoordt in redoing her 1919 Dal- 
las house. Vervoordt, himself the proprietor of a 14th-century castle outside Antwerp, gave her rooms a rich mélange of Old 
World detail. above LEFT: Mrs. Gertz commissioned a large addition—now used as a gallery space—behind the house but left 
the Georgian bones of the structure untouched. opposite: Mrs. Gertz began her collecting career with a love of Oriental objects 
but has since moved into classically European fields. Objects on a walnut marquetry chest include a French Neoclassical marble 
oval depicting a female satyr and child, two Roman terra-cotta figures and a Louis XIV tortoiseshell-and-silver-gilt casket. 
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than suggesting one man’s design fiat, the Gertz house 
seems to be an accretion of details carefully arranged by 
time, a visual history of generations of contemplation, 
change and refinement. 

Vervoordt evokes this procession of time by rejecting 
the standard prescriptions for design unity. “Every room 
has its own character,” he says, “like a beautiful castle that 
has been built over several periods.” The morning room, 
paved in terra-cotta, has a rustic sophistication emphasized 
by the time-worn Southeast Asian pottery on an exqui- 
sitely gnarled Chinese root table. The adjacent living room, 
with its parquet de Versailles floor, heavy baroque mahog- 
any furnishings and seventeenth-century Flemish por- 
traits, is both authoritative and congenial. The entrance 
hall is patterned in a formal, Italianate black-and-white 
marble; the library, with its leather-bound volumes, Au- 
busson carpet, russet velvet upholstery, English horse 
paintings, and mappemonde decoration on the ceiling, is 
cultured and warmly intimate. 

Much of the house’s lived-in appeal comes from Axel 
Vervoordt’s understated approach to finishes and fabrics. 
While he commissioned richly textured handwoven drap- 
eries and upholstery, he restricted the palette to umbers 
and maroons, with plain white cotton slipcovers for sum- 
mer. His marble and wood floors all have a matte finish, 
and he prefers tinted bare plaster or flat casein paints to 
modern lacquers. “When a wall is matte you feel the 
weight of it,” he says. ‘When you put a plastic paint on 
something, it’s like putting a plastic bag over it.” 

As hard as Vervoordt works not to reveal the designer’s 
hand at work, one can hardly avoid the evidence of his 
remarkable eye. The furnishings he selected have a pres- 
ence that goes beyond mere opulence and scarcity; they 
often seem to have personalities of their own. An ex- 
tremely rare Dutch mahogany corner cupboard, decorated 
with branching rocaille tendrils that serve as candle hold- 
ers, has an improbably jolly aspect, well suited to its cur- 
rent employment as a champagne bar. 

Many of the accessories are Oriental, an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Anglo-Dutch preference as well as an enthusiasm 
shared by designer and client; Mrs. Gertz’s Dallas shop, 
East & Orient, formerly specialized in Oriental antiques, 
and until recently she kept an apartment in Hong Kong. 
Together, Vervoordt and Mrs. Gertz were among the big- 
gest buyers when the celebrated Hatcher Collection of 
Ming porcelain, salvaged from a mid-seventeenth-century 
shipwreck in the South China Sea, went to auction several 

continued on page 206 


PRECEDING PAGES: White cotton slipcovers lighten the living 
room’s russet upholstery in summer. Tapestry is 17th-cen- 
tury Flemish, and parquet floor was transported from a Bel- 
gian estate. RIGHT: The gallery’s cool classicism is heightened 
by touches of luxury: a painting of a singing company by 
Jan van Bylert and a marble tabletop patterned with inter- 
locking rings. Blanc-de-chine pieces at left are largely Ming. 
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ABOVE: “I think dining is a serious business,” says Mrs. Gertz, 
who uses her rare pieces freely. The sideboard is arrayed with 
Ming porcelain from the Hatcher Collection, circa 1640, except 
for the central vase, which is Japanese Arita ware. The silver- 
painted chairs are copies of a George I original she owns. Sil- 
very draperies are “romantic at night, pretty in the daytime too.” 


opposite: In the morning room, a gnarled Chinese root table 
holds Mrs. Gertz’s collection of Southeast Asian pottery in a 
variety of functional forms. Clay pots are from a Spanish ship- 
wreck. Stripped-pine window frames, handwoven matte-silk 
shades and terra-cotta street bricks used as flooring all con- 
vey “the atmosphere of an orangery,” says Axel Vervoordt. 
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opposite: A collection of English horse paintings announces the 
library’s warmly traditional tone. Boldly figured Aubusson car- 
pet balances the decorated ceiling, where a map of the world 
highlights Mrs. Gertz’s travels; she and her late husband kept 
residences in Hong Kong and Guam. Volumes include a bound 
set of the London Times that covers the World War II years. 


ABOVE: More china from the Hatcher Collection lines the shelves 
of a Chippendale secretary-bureau in the living room. Silk 
rug covers the low table, heaped with books reflecting Mrs. 
Gertz’s East-to-West interests. Says Vervoordt of the low- 
key, densely textured style they share: “I try to avoid being fash- 
ionable.” The Gertz house was his first American project. 





“COLLABORATION Is the theme of any 
successful relationship,” Paul Junger 
Witt says, and he is certainly in a po- 
sition to know. Together with fellow 
producer Tony Thomas, Witt and his 
wife, writer Susan Harris, have pro- 
duced or written a number of televi- 
sion shows, Soap, Benson, The Golden 
Girls and Empty Nest among them. 
With such abundant evidence of their 
talent for joint endeavors, it should 
come as no surprise that in approach- 
ing their new house in Brentwood, 
Witt and Harris chose to engage in a 
different sort of collaboration, this time 
with interior designer John Saladino. 

“It’s all very precarious,” Witt ob- 
serves. “You have two people with 
strong, individual ideas. A designer 
has to harmonize his own sensibility 
with the architecture, the collections 
and the taste of the people living in 
the house. It is not an easy task to 
make these various elements cohere.” 
Susan Harris offers a swift rejoinder: 
“When you come down to it, I like 
pink and Paul doesn’t.” 

Paul Junger Witt and Susan Harris 


“T would call it a time continuum, a very exis- 
tential house that will never be finished and 
that will always allow the occupants to con- 
tinue to collect,” says John Saladino of Susan 
Harris and Paul Junger Witt’s modern resi- 
dence. “In the living room I created a sybaritic 
mixture of the old and the new.” Richard 
E. Schaffer’s Two Green Bars hangs over the 
fireplace. Jack Lenor Larsen pillow fabric. 
Brunschwig & Fils fabric on slipper chairs. 
Velvet from Clarence House. INsET: “The 18th- 
century mirror allows you a moment of fan- 
tasy as you see yourself walking down the 
stairs,” says Saladino. “It’s shades of Versailles.” 


A Creative 
Collaboration 


Softening a Modern House 
in Los Angeles 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN SALADINO, ASID 


TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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don’t finish each other’s sentences so 
much as impel each other to new 
ones, speaking in an ongoing, fertile 
dialogue that seems strongly reminis- 
cent of the story conferences in which 
they devise their shows. Witt calls his 
wife—affectionately, even, in a way, 
admiringly—the ‘‘creator/deserter” 
of the team. On The Golden Girls and 
Empty Nest, Harris contributed to the 
architecture of the series, then she 
withdrew, leaving most of the actual 
week-to-week writing to other peo- 
ple. When it came to the Brentwood 
house, however, it was Witt’s turn to 
be the creator/deserter; he partici- 
pated in the initial conferences with 
Saladino but was always careful to re- 
main at the office until the workmen 
had gone home at the end of each 
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LEFT: “I feel that this house is lusher, warme 
more livable than our previous one,” says Su 
san Harris, with husband Paul Junger Wi 
and their dog Jake before Tavola Bianca b 
Gianni Dessi. Jack Lenor Larsen armchair fa’ 
ric. BELOW: In the living room, “The careful, 
off-center placing of the Agnes Martin paint- 
ing is my homage to Mondrian,” notes Sala 
dino. Baker, Knapp & Tubbs armchair, right. 


opposite: “I have one word for the dining 
room,” Harris says, laughing. “Pink!” Witt, 
whose least favorite color is pink, counters, 
“At least I got my choice of colors in the li- 
brary.” Antiques include an 18th-century Ve~ 
netian brocade cloth, a French rock-crystal 
chandelier and a Chippendale mirror. Rose- 
core cotton wall paneling. OPPosITE BELOW: “In 
the study,” explains Saladino, “the 19th-cen- 
tury English desk and Heriz carpet offset 
the discipline of the modern architecture.” 








day. Harris, who was home writing 


' at the time, found herself in the unex- 
| pected position of supervisor during 
| the long stretch it took to solve the 
| house’s various mechanical and aes- 


thetic dilemmas. 
“It’s like producing anything else,” 
Witt says. “You have your input, you 


| hire the very best people you can, 
and finally it gets done.” For both 


Witt and Harris, John Saladino was, 
without a doubt, the very best. “John 
can look at a room, know what its 
function is going to be and accom- 
plish the most wonderful things,” 
Witt says. Harris adds, “He’s so skill- 
ful that you never feel you’re being 
pushed in any direction. He can 
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bring about that rare harmony be- 
tween disparate styles.” 

And harmony is indeed the key to 
the Witt-Harris residence. A large 
modern design, it is full of materi- 
als—concrete and tile, glass bricks 
and glass walls—which, when left 
unsoftened, tend toward the austere. 
This was one given. Another was 
Witt and Harris’s collection of antiq- 
uities and paintings ranging from 
Courbet to de Kooning to Picasso to 
Baselitz. And then, of course, there 
was Susan Harris’s fondness for the 
color pink. 

Inspired by the house’s “wonder- 
ful light,” Saladino used a gentle 
palette to close the rather vast gap 









































between, for example, an antique 
Italian sideboard and a cement stair- 
case that stand only a few yards apart. 
“It’s my personal philosophy to mix 
the old with the new,” John Saladino 
says. ‘To me, the shell was anony- 
mous enough to receive whatever el- 
ements we chose, and so we applied 
the old and the worn and the faded to 
a cool, contemporary background. 
We took the dust off the Renaissance 
furniture and at the same time ro- 
manticized and softened the modern 
dwelling into a more human envi- 
ronment.” Witt calls it an “unexpect- 
edly comfortable house, a place 
where you feel protected and warm.” 

Now, nearly two years later, the 
last of the workmen have gone, the 
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BELOW: “I lacquered the library in a color 
inspired by the Oushak carpet,” says Saladi- 
no. The lighted shelf displays antiquities. 
Scalamandré pillow satin. Clarence House 
velvet. Baker, Knapp & Tubbs lounge chair, 
ottoman and low table. opposite: “The master 
bedroom is an oasis,” says Saladino. “I used 
various Classical elements such as a Regency 
bench, Italian"Renaissance mirror and statue 
of Saint Symphorian.” Edward Fields carpet. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: Of the poolhouse, Susan 
Harris recalls, “I wanted something romantic, 
Italian, decadent—and John gave it to me. It’s 
a great place to work. With the curtains 
drawn, I feel completely removed and fo- 
cused.”” Sofa slipcover from Greef. Manuel 
Canovas pillow. Cowtan & Tout silk taffeta. 
Sofa and pillow fabric, Boussac of France. 
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garden is thick with arugula and basil 
and parsley, the dogs have staked out 
their favorite corner for afternoon si- 
estas; it would seem that Susan Harris 
has found a tranquil environment 
in which she can make every mo-’ 
ment count. Does this mean that she 
has built her final nest? Her collabo- 
rator catches her eye. “What if ... ” 
he begins, and she listens closely. 
“What if I discovered a piece of land 
with a view?” She answers quickly: - 
“I'd remind you that I want a quiet 
life now.” He takes another ap- 
proach: “What if I promised you a 
sliver of ocean?” There is a beat. Har- 
ris removes her glasses. She wavers. 
She speaks: “I’d tell you that just 
might seduce me.””0 
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"JUAN MONTOYA has come a long way. 
a the late seventies he was one of 
sveral New York-based designers 
who created that elegant, spectral, 
most disembodied style known as 
tech. Over the years since then, 
sensibility has built up layers of 

: e, like a coral reef, and recently 
_ it seemed to reach a new complexity 
in the Manhattan town house he de- 
signed for Walter and Jane Turken. 

“| think my evolution, in retro- 
spect, is perfectly logical,” he says 
today. ““When our generation of 
minimalists set out, we thought 
mostly in terms of the objet trouvé— 
we wanted to look at items such as 
industrial fixtures almost as though 
they were jewelry, precious nuggets 
neglected by the culture. Which in a 
sense they were. It was a question of 
reevaluating things we’d all grown 
up with and hadn’t thought of as 
‘art’ or, indeed, as having any aes- 
thetic value whatsoever.” 

Now we're at the end of the eight- 
ies, and Montoya, looking a bit more 
contemplative but every bit as enthu- 
siastic as he might have ten years ago, 
is sitting in a Montoya-designed arm- 
chair in a landmark town house filled 
with antiques, tapestries and panel- 
ing—all the elaborate paraphernalia 


Manhattan Variations 
Historical Collage for a Vintage Town House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN MONTOYA, ASID 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


of a past he once would have scorned. 

“T haven't changed as much as you 
might think,” he says with a smile. “I 
still think of myself as working in an 
essentially ahistorical style. There is 
absolutely no fidelity to one period 
here. And each piece is selected in the 
same way I used to judge a stainless- 
steel door: Is it made of the finest 
materials, and—most important—is 
the scale right?” ci 


Sitting close by is the woman who 
was the muse for the new Montoya. 
“I wanted to essentially abolish the 
twentieth century in my house,” Jane 
Turken says forthrightly. “I’d seen 
and admired Juan’s work and knew 
he could achieve what-I was seeking. 
Even though everything I’d been ex- 
posed to of his work was uncom- 
promisingly modern, there was an 
undertone of appreciation of luxury 





A Dutch rosewood kas (opposite) signals 
Juan Montoya’s stylistic departure for a cli- 
ent’s 1871 brownstone. ABOVE: In the living 
room, a tapestry from Philippe Farley opens 
a window onto a mythological scene. Mon- 
toya designed the banquette and club chair, 
covered in Brunschwig & Fils satin and Stro- 
heim & Romann dark chenille. Gilt tripod 
stands are from Newel; Persian rug, Stark. 


and exquisite surfaces that I knew 
could work very well in a period con- 
text like this one.” 

When the Turkens decided to 
return to Manhattan from Florida, 
she experienced some culture shock. 
“This New York girl had forgotten 
how confining apartment life can be. 
Id also forgotten that there was the 
brownstone alternative.” So when 
her broker, on an afternoon of apart- 
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ABOVE: The fittings are all new but fulfill Jane 
Turken’s dream of “a cozy kitchen with glass- 
paned cabinets and an old-fashioned tiled 
floor.” Montoya converted a pine pastry cab- 
inet, circa 1880, into a granite-topped cook- 
ing island surrounded by English wine-bar 
stools. At left, Yellow Taxi by Red Grooms. 


opposite: In the master suite, a dressing area 
doubles as a reading corner. Pine paneling 
was restored throughout the room to match 
the existing sample on left wall; a brass- 
trimmed ladder provides access to.topmost 
~ shelves. On the small mahogany table stands 
a Lalique vase the owners found in France. 


RIGHT: A Flemish painted screen provides a 
gentle backdrop for candlelight dining. Victo- 
rian chairs are covered in Schumacher fab- 
ric that continues the jewel-tone palette Mrs. 
Turken and Montoya chose for the house. 
Stemware by Baccarat; candlestick, Tiffany’s. 


























vent hunting, almost involuntarily 
owed her an 1871 town house on 
famous residential block, it all 
licked. “There was a graceful tree 
the backyard that I could see as 
oon as I opened the door. And that 
decided me. No matter how decrepit 
house might be or how elaborate 
renovations, I had a central pas- 
sion to focus on.” 
_ The house had been neglected but 
never suffered the indignity of 
subdivision into apartments, so the 
original layout was still comprehen- 
sible. Apart from the discreet inser- 
tion of contemporary-scale baths, and 
some kitchen work, Montoya barely 
touched the proportions. “The new 
life of the house was generated from 
our choice of furnishings,” he says, 
“which are really more like minia- 
ture pieces of architecture than deco- 
tative pieces.” Certainly everything is 
big and full-bodied, richly colored 
and extravagantly textured. 
“Let me tell you what I really dis- 
like,” says Montoya in a confidential 
| tone. “It’s any attempt to create a co- 
herent period sense—unless you're 
working on a museum restoration. 
Here we have seventeenth-century 
Dutch armoires, 1860s Italian marble 
fireplaces, Russian Empire chande- 
liers. By creating a collage out of the 
past, you isolate and highlight every 
object. In a curious way, you give it 
the kind of thrilling significance I 
used to look for in my ‘industrial 
revolutionary’ days. The glamour of 
the unexpected clings to each piece.” 
There is also an exhilarating full- 
_ bloodedness to the rooms. “One of 
the pleasures of working on a house 
like this,” says the designer, “is that 
each room is different—has its own 
quirks, even its own ceiling height.” 
In spite of the romanticism that 
* characterizes every part of the house, 
there’s nothing sentimental or soft- 
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Opposite: “To create an environment with all 
of today’s technology and the look of the 
past” was Montoya’s goal for the master bath, 
where oxblood marble surfaces are multiplied 
by the mirrored walls and ceiling. The sink 
cabinet is 19th-century French; the Satel- 
lite mirror above it is an Eileen Gray design. 











ABOVE: A Venetian mirror punctuates the upholstered walls of the master 
suite. George III-style dressing table, from the estate of Lila Acheson Wallace, 
is accompanied by a Charles X harp chair. Juan Montoya designed the bed 
and window treatment using Brunschwig & Fils begonia chintz. Louis XVI 
mantel from Danny Alessandro. Wall fabric, Lee Jofa. Carpeting from Stark. 


centered about the project. It ex- 
udes what is probably the true secret 
of a successful mix: a certain hard- 
headedness and pragmatism. No coy 
Meissen shepherdesses simper from 
mantelpieces; no spindly Louis XVI 
chairs threaten a wayward ankle. 
There is a density, a palpable solidity 
to everything. Even the Victorian 
women who figure in the several sa- 
lon paintings sprinkled throughout 
the house have a sense of confidence 
and purpose. 

“Ten years ago I was trying to ex- 
press the mood of the time,” says the 
designer. “I still am. Now we look for 


the unique; perhaps back then we 
sought salvation in the anonymous 
beauty of the mass-produced. But the 
end goal should always be the same: 
the excitement of effect, the eternal 
drama of scale and juxtaposition. A 
welcome addition in this case was my 
client, a woman who is very clear 
about what she wants.” 

“From my point of view,” says 
Jane Turken in her best no-nonsense 
style, “the fact that after a couple of 
years I can still come home and ex- 
perience the thrill of seeing it all here, 
just the way I imagined it—that’s the 
true acid test.” 0 
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‘d “There's a great deal of sculpture to the lines of the ship— ———_ “ns 
Fi it’s not boxy, even at the hull,” says Steve’Chase, whe-de- = 
signed the interior of the Dutch-made 142-foot yacht for a . i. 
southern California client. inser: An etched-glass partition 
acts as a screen for the study in the main stateroom. The _ 


i Chinese porcelain vase-lamp is late Qing. Drapery fabric 
from Hinson; sheer underdrape from Jack Lenor Larsen. 
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Craftsmanship and Glamour for a California Yacht 
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IF THE SOLE PURPOSE Of wheeled ve- 
hicles and sailing vessels were 
transportation, it is unlikely that 
limousines and yachts would exist. A 
merger of engineering and art, these 
divine traveling machines are valued, 
in no small measure, for their scar- 
city. While Rolls-Royce produces 
twenty-eight hundred hand-tooled 
motorcars in twelve months’ time, 
the Rolls-Royce of yacht makers, the 
Dutch Feadship Company, fashions 
only five per year. With completion 
time averaging more than two years, 
the shipbuilders have a waiting list 
that is, well, strictly “A” list. Tens 
of Arab potentates—and Malcolm 
Forbes—rule the world’s waves from 
Feadship yachts. 

“You have to understand,” de- 
signer Steve Chase says, “these boats 
are made in a _ turn-of-the-century 
shipyard by Old World craftsmen. 
They are accustomed to creating fully 
made-to-order nautical machines that 
look like comfortable country clubs 
inside. When an American, female 
client approached them—with a Cali- 
fornia designer from the desert in 
tow—they received us with great 
caution, concerned, I think, that we’d 
turn one of their masterworks into a 
floating Las Vegas disco.” 
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“My client is an American woman, very 
down-to-earth,” says Chase. “That’s reflected 
in her taste: luxurious but relatively infor- 
mal.” Arthur Beaumont’s Meadow Pathway 
hangs above the sofa in the study. The Lucite 
lamp and table are from Karl Springer; J. Rob- 
ert Scott skirted chair; Edward Fields carpet. 


These European artisans were re- 
lieved to learn that Chase came to the 
project with a lifelong passion for 
ships (for years he’s collected memo- 
rabilia from great ocean liners, and he 
sailed on the Queen Mary as a boy). 
He also had, the boat builders found, 
an eye for meticulously crafted work. 

Although the client, a southern 
Californian with a penchant for re- 
laxed color, wished to avoid the tradi- 
tional dark paneled woods, it was 
important to her that the interior re- 
tain its “boatly grace.” “We're not 
talking about ropes and seashells,” 
Chase laughs. 

Drawing on the streamlined qual- 
ity of the Normandie without actually 
replicating any of the classic French 
ship’s work, Chase designed all of the 
cabinetry with soft edges and gave 
the walls a deft, curvilinear Art Déco 
undertone. Then, instead of treating 
each room as a proud, separate salon, 
the designer emphasized both the 
fluidity and breadth of space with a 
continuity of hue. 

Most clearly distinguishing the de- 
sign from other luxury yachts is the 
extensive use of bleached woods, pri- 
marily bird’s-eye maple, sycamore 
and oak. A particularly restrained use 
of moldings, obsessively simple win- 
dow treatments and an emphasis on 
concealed lighting focuses attention 
on the extraordinary workmanship. 

“Nothing on this ship is prefab- 
ricated. Everything is built to order— 
every square inch of it,” Chase says. 
“The extreme luxury of construction 
is a quality of a bygone age. There are 
boats that are equally expensive, but 
you won't find any this well made.” 

While Chase had designed several 
yacht interiors before, this was his 
first opportunity to work with the 
naval architect, the electrician and 
the craftspeople from the very begin- 
ning. Going back and forth to Holland 








several times during the construction, 
he saw to it that virtually no compro- 
mises were made. “Extreme luxury 
has nothing to do with brashness,” he 
says. “It’s a question of detail and ma- 
terials, of seeing a dream through all 
the way to the end.” 

Having previously designed two of 
the client’s residences, Chase repro- 
duced her favorite palette on the boat. 
Soft green, peach, aqua and rose are 
found throughout the salons and 
staterooms, and the coloration ex- 
tends to the smallest detail: the palest 
mauve, pink and peach marble ap- 
pear in each of the baths. 

In addition to rethinking the con- 
vention of dark woodwork, the de- 
signer modified the yacht’s metal 
surfaces. The boat sports stainless- 
steel and chrome fittings instead of 
the customary brass. Certain ele- 


Chase came 
to the project with a 
passion for ships. 


ments, however, such as the teak 
decks, maintain a more traditional 
look. And at completion, the launch- 
ing party in Holland turned out to be 
a classic send-off. 

“Tt was quite an event,” Chase says. 
“First there was a party at an inn on 
the canal at Kaag Island, then we all 
went out to the yard where the ships 
are made. All the families of the 
workers were there—as well as wind- 
mills and cows, a calliope and lots 
and lots of champagne. ‘ 

“When the boat was rolled out into 
the water, there were speeches and 
more champagne. Then we went 
with the entire shipyard and crew to 
another restaurant for dancing and a 
full-scale lunch. Would you believe 
that the party was still going strong 
late in the day when my client took 
off for Rome?” 0 


ABOVE: In the dining room is Le Port de Deau- 
ville, 1936, by Raoul Dufy. The table is set 
with Baccarat stemware and Lenox china. The 
chairs, silver conch and placemats are from 


Karl Springer. Jack Lenor Larsen drapery fab- 


ric. RIGHT: Bleached woods and a soft palette 
prevail in the owner's stateroom. Quilted wall- 
covering from Hinson; Edward Fields carpet. 
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GARDENS ARE A FRAGILE ART. They grow, they die; one storm 
and they are changed; a few years of neglect and they are 
gone. Historic gardens are usually recreated gardens, and 
true survivors are rare. 

The woodland garden of High Beeches in Sussex is one 
of the rare survivors and has recently been officially desig- 
nated “outstanding historically, a typical and exception- 
ally well preserved example of a garden planted at the 
beginning of this century.” 

For this, the planting and the preservation, three great 
gardeners deserve credit: Colonel Giles Loder, who created 
the garden, and the present owners, the Hon. Edward and 
Mrs. Boscawen, who have carefully and lovingly worked 
to ensure its survival. 

Colonel Loder began planting in 1906. It was an exciting 
era for gardens, on the gently rolling Weald between the 
North and South Downs, where wealthy men had fol- 
lowed the railway lines out of London and built large 
country houses. Many of these men were fired with enthu- 
siasm for William Robinson’s influential book, The Wild 
Garden, and for his thundering against the stiffness of Vic- 
torian flower beds; his pleas that both native plants and 
the new “exotics” brought back by the great nineteenth- 
century plant collectors should be allowed to flourish as 
they would in nature, but grouped for contrast of color and 
form; and his view that bulbs and wildflowers should be 
allowed to naturalize. 

Robinson lived not far away, and his ideas were espe- 
cially appropriate for Sussex, where the slightly acid 


At High Beeches, the Hon. Edward and Mrs. Boscawen hold to the 
precepts of the garden’s originator, who more than 80 years ago decided 
to give nature full play on the wooded acres. Bluebells and hybrid 
azaleas slope to a natural forest stream. Native and exotic trees include 
Lawson cypress, pollarded willows, English oak and Japanese maple. 


soil has always been so amenable to woodland planting. 

More encouragement came in the 1920s, when the sec- 
ond wave of great plant collectors went to the Himalayas, 
China, Tasmania and South America, and brought back 
exotic trees and shrubs that were ideal woodland plants. 

Garden fever ran high in this part of Sussex. Neighbors 
engaged in gentlemanly, perhaps even ungentlemanly, 
competition, and the area fairly hummed with excitement. 
Owners exchanged plants, compared notes and kept a 
sharp eye on each other as they bred their own hybrids 
from the new species. 

Among these great gardens there was one so seldom 
seen that it was known as “The Holy of Holies.” This 
was High Beeches. Its owner, Colonel Giles Loder, was such 
a private man that few even knew he had a garden. Plants, 
not people, were his interest, and he expected no visitors. 
There was no garden house as refuge from a shower; there 
were only two benches in twenty-eight acres, and no 
bridges across the streams. He had mastered the running 
jump and expected the occasional guest to do the same. 






































the lower branches of older trees, raising the canopy. 

His maxims were: Plant as though in nature. Don’t over- 
crowd; the open space is as important as the plants. Group 
plants to create both open vistas and dense areas. Plant for | 
all seasons. Mix the native and exotic. 

Edward and Anne Boscawen first met Colonel Loder at a 
meeting of the International Dendrology Society and were 
told he had the most beautiful garden in England. He in- 
vited them to lunch. When he produced a rare plant and 
asked if they knew the name, they did. They had passed 
the test and were allowed to see the garden. 

The Boscawens never forgot the beauty of High Beeches. 
When they heard, in 1966, that Colonel Loder had died, 
that the property was for sale and that a timber merchant 
was expected to be the only bidder, they knew they had to 
take some action. 

Still, there was much dithering between “Yes, we must” 
and “No, we can’t possibly.” Finally they went for one 
more look and made a pact with each other: They would 
ask the gardener who had worked for Colonel Loder for 
forty years if he would stay on to work for them. If he said 
yes, they would buy. He said yes. 

Since then their concern has been to keep the garden 
as the colonel would have liked it, and that inevitably 
means making some changes in order to keep it the same. 

continued on page 210 


ABOVE: Sheltered by English oaks and American red oaks, bluebells and rhododendrons beautify the once-prosaic site of a boundary 
ditch. The setting is designed to create a vista of tranquillity, with strong color interest. BELOW: Beside a shallow pond, azaleas and 
rhododendrons contrast with the giant foliage of Gunnera manicata, right. opposite: On the banks of a pond made from a brick 
pit in 1914, bluebells and endymion flourish in the shade of English oaks, cut-leaved beeches and a Napoleon’s weeping willow. 


He would go to the horticultural shows in London, note 
the prizewinners and sniff that he had better at home. 
Judges suggested hopefully that he bring something to ex- 
hibit at the next show. He never did. 

He had grown up in Sussex and knew the woods as a 
child. Gardening was in the family. His two cousins cre- 
ated great gardens nearby at Wakehurst Place and 
Leonardslee; his father had inherited the family home, and 
his mother was quite happy for the young Giles to do as he 
liked with the woods down the slope behind the house 
while she tended the Victorian rose beds at the top. The 
woods could be seen from the house, but in them he cre- 
ated a secret garden, a garden to be seen only from within. 

The landscape must have been beautiful even before 
he began, with a southwest-facing slope; five streams— 
each with its own source within the garden—creating little 
valleys across the slope; five ponds; ancient oaks and 
beeches standing in ground carpeted with bluebells. Lilies 
of the valley perpetuated the local legend that in the sixth 
century Saint Leonard had slain a dragon in these woods 
and lilies of the valley had sprung up wherever the saint 
had shed its blood. 

Colonel Loder created space for new exotic trees and 
shrubs by thinning out the native undergrowth. To let in 
more light for bulbs, primulas and wildflowers, he pruned 

















“Fach client brings us a special set of circum- 
stances. It’s like reading a novel—it’s an ad- 
venture,” says designer Illya Hendrix, who 
with his partner, Thomas Allardyce, created. 
an Art Déco-inspired house for Arlene and 
Steve Kraines in Beverly Hills. Lert: In the en- 
trance hall, lacquered columns on marble 
bases accent the room’s height, while the ta- 
ble’s crocodile legs provide a light touch. 





Art Déco Revisited 


A Beverly Hills Residence Marked by Period Flair 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ILLYA HENDRIX, ASID 
AND THOMAS ALLARDYCE, ASID 
TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


BELOW: A hardwood floor that was stained 
and bleached with a black-and-white checker- 
board lends drama to the living room. Chair, 
sofa and drapery fabric, J. Robert Scott. A por- 
celain vase is set in a gold-leaf niche. oprositt 
BELOW: In the living room, an Art Déco silver- 
patinated bronze faun-and-nymph, shown at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1925. The etched-glass- 
and-brass fire screen is by the designers. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Art Déco themes characterize the family room, which contains circa 1930 bronzes, including Three Run- 
ners by A. Boucher, at right, atop the Italian demi-lune commode. Upholstery fabric from Jack Lenor Larsen. Stark carpet. 
ABOVE: The dining room offers “the appeal of the unexpected,” says Illya Hendrix. The mahogany table is set with Baccarat 
crystal. A silver sconce is attributed to Emile-Jacques RuhImann. The chair, wall and drapery fabrics are from Scalamandré. 


“I WANTED THIS HOUSE to be sophisticated in the Art Déco 
style of Radio City Music Hall, but not formal to the point 
of being uncomfortable,” says Arlene Kraines, who re- 
members going there as a child. And so the atmosphere of 
that sleek, chic theater was transferred to the Beverly Hills 
residence of Arlene and Steve Kraines. 

Designers Thomas Allardyce and Illya Hendrix were 
brought in to create an Art Déco presence that would be 
practical and livable. “She gave us the opportunity to do 
something new,” notes Allardyce. “We like it when clients 
give us direction. They pull things from you.” 

Allardyce and Hendrix have earned a reputation for 
their attention to the details of interior architecture. Work- 
ing with architect Tanya Rosenberg in renovating the 
1938 garden house, they introduced a classical French for- 
mality by raising and vaulting the ceilings, adding such 
details as bay windows and cornices to complement the 
Déco-inspired furniture they designed. Allardyce explains, 





“There has to be a flow and consistency to the interior 
architecture. Without a great background, it doesn’t mat- 
ter how great the furniture is.” In the living room, for 
instance, the two men converted a pair of closets into 
dramatic gold leaf, marble and lacquer niches housing 
nineteenth-century Chinese porcelain vases. The wood 
floors are decorated with a black-and-white checkerboard 
that brings a jazzy coherence to such diverse elements as 
the grand piano and the zebra-striped black-lacquer chairs. 

The attention to the background is evident in the living 
room fireplace of black granite and gold marble. It is 
fronted by the designers’ glass fire screen etched with a 
Déco version of klieg lights at a Hollywood premiere. The - 
mantel is an ideal support for the racy, streamlined 1925 
faun-and-nymph sculpture in bronze. 

Allardyce and Hendrix designed most of the furni- 
ture in the house with the curving, voluptuous form of 
French Art Déco, yet they leavened the effect with Neo- 








Neutral shades of gray lend elegance to the master suite, “which is calm, sleek and soothing,” says Arlene Kraines. Gilt relief 
decorates the door. Upholstered pieces are covered in Lee Jofa mohair. Jack Lenor Larsen drapery and bed fabrics. Stark carpet. 
As elsewhere, the designers have made use of cornice designs of the 1920s and 1930s, as well as other Art Déco touches. “When 
something has been invented, why reinvent it?” asks Thomas Allardyce. “It’s wonderful to give these designs life again.” 


’ 


; classical pieces and nineteenth-century styles. “Art Déco 
is perfect to blend with any other antique,” observes 
Allardyce, pointing to the Charles X-style chairs in the 
living room, as well as the Neoclassical bronze medallions 
in carved pearwood frames. 

Allardyce says that Arlene Kraines was one of their first 
clients to demand “a home filled with vivid color.” In the 
family room, the brilliant colors are picked up subtly in 

such details as the insets of aqua lacquer in the acacia wood 
low table and Déco-derived console table. Claret is applied 
as a stain on the mahogany of the bar. A comfortable room 
of overstuffed chairs and sofas, it is used for watching tele- 
vision and listening to music. Still, with a black-and-tan 
scrollwork carpet and lacquer and gold highlights, it also 
supports a theatrical ambiance. 
The impulse toward glamour is less restrained in the 
dining room, where the designers covered the ceiling in 
gold tea paper and the walls in bronze-and-black striated 


silk. They designed the elongated table of claret-stained 
mahogany with black-lacquer trim so that it appears 
to float like a ruby in the room’s dusky light. “I think 
dining is a fantasy time,” explains Illya Hendrix, “and 
when guests come you want them to sit in an environment 
that’s different, something of an adventure.” 

By contrast, the master suite is a study in serene elegance 
wrought in shades of platinum, charcoal and chinchilla. 
Art Déco cornices and silver-leafed ironwork on the door 
to the bath bear discrete patterns consistent with the 
room’s grand simplicity. The streamlined silver bed tables 
with crimson tops are considered, for all their beauty, 
to be the most personal objects. ‘““You need room there 
for family photographs, books and tissue boxes in or- 
der to be comfortable as you go to bed,” says Allardyce. 

Hendrix captures the feeling of this house when he says, 
“So much Art Déco can be trendy. Here, we tried to 
achieve something more.” 
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The Homestead, William Frederick Witherington, 1855. 
Oil on canvas; 27” x 35”. The Victorian taste for pictur- 
esque landscapes, often accented with peasants at rural 
pursuits, is evident in a work by Witherington. Al- 
though a native Londoner, he spent much time in the 
country for his health. Owen Edgar Gallery, London. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, the first president of the 
Royal Academy, did not think much of mere 
“Jandskip” painting. In the closing years of 
the eighteenth century he urged his students 
on to what he took to be higher things, espe- 
cially to history painting in the grand man- 
ner. After Queen Victoria had ascended the 
throne, in 1837—the year Constable died— 
the British began to recognize what their 
greatest landscape artists had achieved. In 
1843 John Ruskin published the first volume 
of Modern Painters, which claimed “their su- 
periority in the art of landscape painting to 
the ancient masters.” 

Ruskin argued that Turner, in particular, 
had looked at nature so closely that he had 
revealed its spiritual truths. Far from being 
mere “landskip,” Turner’s painting was on a 
par with the medieval cathedrals: “The En- 
glish School of landscape, culminating in 
Turner, is in reality nothing else than a 


healthy effort to fill the void which destruc- 
tion of Gothic architecture has left.” 


But the truth was that, by the time those 
grand words were written, English land- 
scape painting was already on the decline. 
The second half of the nineteenth century 
saw a great quantity and variety of painting 
of the English countryside but nothing com- 
parable to the sublimity of Turner or the 
vivid freshness of Constable. 

In 1851—the year Turner died as a lonely 
recluse in a Chiswick lodging house—Rus- 
kin wrote a letter to The Times in grumpy 
defense of the much-criticized pictures by 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Ruskin 
soon convinced himself that John Méillais 
was Turner’s true heir, even though his pic- 
tures were nothing like Turner’s. 

The Pre-Raphaelites took literally Rus- 
kin’s advice, “Go to Nature ... rejecting 
nothing, selecting nothing and scorning 
nothing.” And so their obsessive techniques 
had something in common with the all- 
inclusiveness of photography. But, like Tur- 
ner, they still hoped to find meaning and 
spiritual value in nature: They believed that 
it was God’s handiwork. 





They believed it, but they also doubted 
their beliefs. And that doubt is apparent 
even in Holman Hunt's The Hireling Shep- 
herd, 1851, an idyllic picture of the English 
landscape as a garden made by God for man. 
Behind the brilliance and noonday sunshine 
there is a sense of unease. This paradise will 
not last. The death’s-head moth that the neg- 
ligent shepherd is showing to the girl seems 
to point to the fall that is to come. 

By the end of the decade William Dyce 
had painted the bleakest of Pre-Raphaelite, 
landscapes, Pegwell Bay, which was once viv- 
idly described as an image of the “end of all 
things feeling.” Dyce shows us women and 
children hunting for fossils on the beach 
beneath gray cliffs and a lowering sky. 
Overhead, Donati’s comet—a symbol of im- 
pending doom—passes by, unnoticed. We 
remember Alfred Tennyson’s question, “Are 
God and Nature then at strife, / That Nature 
lends such evil dreams?” 

The new science of the 1850s had changed 
landscape painting. Even an artist like Dyce, 
who retained his belief, could no longer feel 
that by studying nature he would be able to 
reveal God. Like Matthew Arnold on Dover 
Beach, Dyce, too, had heard the “long, with- 
drawing roar” of the sea of faith and stared 





ABOVE: Summer Landscape, Edward Charles Williams, 1859. Oil on canvas; 41” x 60”. Re- 
moved from England’s industrialized cities, the sylvan countryside became the focus of 
Victorian painting. “Let Nature be your teacher,” wrote Wordsworth, who, along with 
Ruskin, inspired the landscape artists of the day. Schillay & Rehs, Inc., New York. RIGHT 


Harvesting, George Vicat Cole, 1881. Oil on canvas; 28” x 33% 


Le 


. An idyllic vision of the 


harvest is one of many such scenes rendered by the acclaimed Cole. Like his father, he 
often recorded the golden fields and the gathering of their yield. Richard Green, London. 
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Much landscape painting 
of the later 19th century offers 
a promise of consolation rather than 
spiritual or scientific truth. 





ABOVE: A Gypsy Encampment by a Wooded Lane, William Shayer, Sr., 1851. Oil on canvas; 24” x 
36”. Eschewing London for the verdant terrain of Hampshire, where he resided for some 
70 years, the self-taught Shayer painted the wooded environs with its Gypsies, rustic fig- 
ures and animals, as well as nearby coastal scenes. Guarisco Gallery, Ltd., Washington, D.C. 





LEFT: The Meadow King, Thomas Sidney Coo- 
per, 1854. Oil on canvas; 53” x 63”. The pro- 
lific “Cow” Cooper—known for his depic- 
tions of cattle and sheep—was influenced by 
the 17th-century Dutch tradition of animal 
painting and by his friend Eugéne Verboeck- 
hoven. W. H. Patterson Fine Arts Ltd., London. 
BELOW: A Drover Watering Cattle in a Highland 
River, Sidney Richard Percy, 1873. Oil on 
canvas; 24” x 38”. Illumined with a pale shim- 
mering light that was characteristic of Percy’s 
work, the highland setting with cattle became 
a popular Victorian theme often identified 
with the artist. Frost & Reed Ltd., London. 











down upon the naked shingles of the world. 

But there were many who wanted to avert 
their eyes and their hearts from such desola- 
tion. Much landscape painting of the later 
nineteenth century is unashamedly idyllic; it 
offers a promise of consolation rather than 
spiritual or scientific truth. 

“The business of art,” John Linnell once 
said, “should be to create spiritual percep- 
tions.” Linnell was the father-in-law of the 


great visionary painter Samuel Palmer and a 


lifelong friend of William Blake. But his own 
interpretation of “spiritual perceptions” was 
much less demanding than theirs. In later 
life Linnell made a fortune selling pictures of 
a prelapsarian vision of Surrey, one of the 
English home counties. 

Linnell’s commercial success depended 
upon a new picture-buying public. At first, 
most landscapes had been sold to patrons 
who were themselves countrymen—usually 


continued on page 216 
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ASSESSING THE FINER POINTS Of luxury shoe design takes a 
well-trained, discerning eye. That’s no problem for sophis- 
ticated young fashion-world professionals such as Michael 
and Deborah Abrams, who are owners and general man- 
agers of Perry Ellis Shoes. So when they purchased a ven- 
erable apartment in a prewar building on New York's 
Upper East Side, they brought an innately modern appre- — 
ciation of form, scale and function to the ceremonial maze 
of rooms. To restructure the 4,300 square feet into a coher- 
ent, livable space, they hired architect R. Scott Bromley 
and his late partner, designer Robin Jacobsen, of Bromley / 
Jacobsen Design. 

The firm of Bromley /Jacobsen is known for pure, prag- 
matic, modern design with an emphasis on natural materi- 
als like stone, marble, tile and glass. It is also known for a 
wizardry at creating award-winning audiovisual media 
rooms. Canadian-born Scott Bromley was delighted to find 
in his new clients a genuine concern for proportion, detail 
and clean, uncluttered spaces. The Abramses wanted no! 


ou 


LEFT: “We call the jagged rent in the ceiling ‘rip in the sky, 
says architect Scott Bromley, who, along with his partner, 
the late Robin Jacobsen, designed Michael and Deborah 
Abrams‘s Manhattan apartment. At left is Diner by Jay 
Wright. BeLow: The living room is highlighted by an Eileen 
Gray chair and a plaster maquette by Clement Meadmore. 
opposite: “The columned galleria is the ‘spine’ connecting all 
the rooms,” notes Bromley. “If this were Postmodernist, the 
columns would be more theatrically imposed. They’re not. 
The columns are a classical solution, plain and simple.” 





The skillful remodeling provides a highly sculptural background. 
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Bold Strokes Transform a Venerable Manhattan Apartment 





ARCHITECTURAL AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY 

R. SCOTT BROMLEY AND ROBIN JACOBSEN 
TEXT BY PATRICIA WARNER 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





vignettes or arbitrary shelves, but a pristine, visually 
strong environment that was architect-designed right 
down to the hardware. ‘They are people with a contempo- 
rary lifestyle that the apartment now definitely reflects,” 
comments Bromley. “We took out walls to enlarge and 
simplify the spaces. In older apartments, the baths are al- 
ways too small, the hallways too narrow. It’s interior or 
ning from the 1920s, but we don’t live that way anymore.” 
The skillful remodeling, with its expressive vocabulary 
of shapes and textures, provides a bold, highly sculptural 
background. A generous lighted space flows through and 
around a central “spine” of columns that march from the 
entrance hall until halted by a large closet-wall at the far 
end of the apartment. Made from fiberglass, the columns 
balance on gray stone plinths and are well scaled to visu- 
ally anchor the areas they define. In fact, every room but 
the maid’s leads off this core. Preexisting ceiling beams 
were artfully duplicated to create an overall pattern, add- 
ing greatly to the complexity of the design. “Everything is 
tucked away,” says Bromley. ‘There are no superfluous 


details to collect dust.” He took the pale, creamy mono- 
chrome that unifies walls, ceilings, rugs and furniture 
from the color of the velvety Italian stone floor. The big, 
squashy, perforated-leather living room armchairs, as well 
as the woven wool carpet, inset in the floor, are Bromley / 
Jacobsen-designed. 

About materials, Bromley points out, “There’s a time 
and place for highly polished surfaces, but in this apart- 
ment we’ve used honed stone, satin-finished stainless steel 
and a spray paint on walls and ceilings that has a subtle 
impasto finish. As I get older I get softer.” The architect is 
also intrigued by earlier technologies, and among the’ — 
many light sources, he has used cold cathode tubes—a 
forerunner of fluorescent lighting—for “the wonderful ef- 
fects you can get.” 

Bromley adheres to basic modernist principles, trans- 
lated into a crisp, luxurious kind of minimalism. Post- 
modernist philosophies, he claims, affected his work * ‘not 
one jot.” He is inspired instead by classical antiquity and ' 
early-twentieth-century modernism. The work of renova- ; 


BELOW: “We designed the dining room with two tables that may be joined for large seatings. The tables are trimmed with brass, 
as is the ceiling,” says Bromley. “The wall conceals cupboards and drawers for china and flatware. Mrs. Abrams has some 


antique flatware that she uses for special dinner parties. It surprises everyone. 


original two-bedroom maid’s suite was demolished,” explains Bromley, “in order to create this eat-in kitchen, which also 
serves as a secondary entertainment area.” Wine cooler and refrigerator/freezer by Traulsen. KitchenAid double ovens. 
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Jack Lenor Larsen chair fabric. opposite: “The 











tion was completed over two years, and in the beginning 
the couple were sans children. However, two babies ar- 
rived in quick succession, and the exercise room was hast- 
ily converted to one of two essential nurseries. Careful 
planning has accommodated the expanded family of four 
with ease. Deborah Abrams, also Canadian, is in charge 
of product development at Perry Ellis Shoes, where she 
makes design decisions every day. She and Bromley were 
quickly established soulmates. “We explained to Scott at 
the outset that we wanted something so architecturally 
beautiful that, if we felt like it, we wouldn’t need furni- 
ture. That is what he gave us, and we love it.” 





The Abramses’ taste in contemporary art is selective: a 
sculpture here, a large realist painting there, positioned to 
float effortlessly in the eloquent spaces. Bromley devised 
another “artwork” in the ceiling of the entrance hall—a 
jagged rent through which the viewer can see a ceiling 
painted to look like a sky. It’s an amusing introduction to 
the open sequence of rooms. 

The living room and den are a serene paean to modern 
comfort; as contiguous areas they can be partitioned by 
sliding doors, the den further screened by paneled doors of 
sandblasted glass that open to the hall. In the living room, 
the fireplace looms unexpectedly inward, its mantel com- 
posed as a tall, inverted, sloping shape. From here, one 
drifts back through the columned gallery to the dining 
room diagonally opposite and finds a spare arrangement 
of paired glass-topped dining tables and clean-limbed 
chairs. It adjoins the masterful kitchen. A marvel of styling 
and state-of-the-art appliances, the kitchen is the heartbeat 
of the house, the place where everyone likes to gather for 
informal meals or to watch when the Abramses cook. Prac- 
tical enhancements include an integrated television moni- 
tor for viewing videotaped cooking courses, a steel-frame 
pot rack and a plane of polished stone topping the center 
island and doubling as workspace and eat-in counter. The 
architect attributes the scheme’s overall success to his spe- 
cial zeal for baths and kitchens. 

Except for the bedrooms and Michael Abrams’s study, 
there are few solid doors to hinder the sense of flow. The 
sliding panel at the threshold of the master bedroom suite 
also marks a change in palette to a soft, all-over gray pink. 
The room is a paradigm of tranquillity that is almost Japa- 
nese—lush with textiles in subdued hues covering broad, 
simple furnishings, with little else visible apart from a 
grainy assemblage by artist Karl Mann and a vase with 
flowering branches. A capacious, fitted storage system 
hides the television and audio equipment, a refrigerator 
and clothes hamper. The area, with its comfortable seating, 
bath/spa, closets and dressing spaces, is the Abramses’ fa- 
vorite retreat after a hard day. 

In fact, the apartment works on the spirits like a balm, 
both calming and revitalizing. It may prophesy a turning 
away from the compulsive arrangements of objects that 
interiors have, in some people’s minds, been plagued with 
for over a decade. There is a satisfaction in allowing the 
unclogged rhythms of architectural form to sing. Or as 
Bromley would say, “to swing.” 


j * “T like things clean and classic,” says Bromley. “I’ve never done anything else. Since this is mainly a nighttime apartment, the design is 
focused on the inside, with window openings deemphasized and treated with simple blinds.” opposite: Illuminated bookshelves and a 
cherry bureau plat enliven Michael Abrams’s study, which doubles as guest quarters. ABOVE: “I’ve never liked clutter,” says Mrs. Abrams. “I 
rely on plants and flowers for decoration, and my home is never without either.” Twin Beds metal sculpture by James Ford in extreme 
foreground. The assemblage is by Karl Mann. Bench fabric and table from Knoll. Donghia sofa fabric. Gretchen Bellinger pillow fabric. 
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Subtle Arrangements 
Define a Virginia House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HODGINS, ASID 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANTOINE BOOTZ 


THE HOUSE ITSELF gives nothing away. 
It stands discreetly on nearly two 
hundred acres of land crossed by low 
stone walls and surrounded by rich 
vegetation. “It’s located in Virginia,” 
says William Hodgins, “right in the 


' middle of the swellest horse country 


in America.” The Boston-based inte- 
rior designer reworked the residence 
for a client who is not a horse breeder 
or owner but a landscape architect. 
“The area is very social,” says Hodg- 
ins. “But being on a party circuit is 
not what the house is about. It is wel- 
coming—the resident loves enter- 
taining—but the spirit of the house is 
quite a private one.” 

When Hodgins first saw the prop- 
erty he was agreeably surprised to 
find that the house, though Colonial 
in style, was built largely in the early 
1900s. “It gave me more freedom 
to make changes without guilt,” he 
explains. Curiously, the house had 
been finished without any of the in- 
terior flourishes that traditionally 
characterize houses of the period— 
“no cornices, chair rails or base- 
boards,” the designer notes. 

The results are startling, given the 
conventionality of the house’s facade 
and its formal setting. Using a classi- 


For the Virginia house of a landscape archi- 
tect, interior designer William Hodgins com- 
bined styles and added interior architectural 
details to the structure, which dates largely 
from the early 1900s. Lerr: An English horse 
painting hangs in the spacious entrance hall. 
The leather-covered fauteuil a oreilles is 
Régence. Scottish Adamesque mantel is from 
Danny Alessandro. The walls were decorated 
by Robert Jackson to resemble dressed stone. 











gives the rooms a surreal quality, as 
rooms in dollhouses often have. 

“I was helped immensely in this 
project by the client,” says the de- 
signer. “She is a good editor with a 
cool eye,” he adds, noting that she al- 
so has an innate understanding of de- 
sign and a sensitivity to scale. 

If luxury is implied, it is a slightly 
careless sybaritism, manifested in ele- 
ments like the living room draperies, 
which swell out and crumple onto’ 
the floor. Such details are particularly 
effective in a house where everything 
else has been so distilled, so meticu- 
lously refined. 

The house includes only one major 
Hodgins intervention, from a struc- 
tural point of view—the “outback” . 
room. “It sounds Australian,” he | 
says, “but that was how the workers ~ 
used to describe it—’We’re going out 
back now.’ ” The room, which is set 
in a separate wing, was intended to, 
serve for more informal gatherings. 











opposite: William Hodgins devised what he 
calls “an exact arrangement of objects and ; 
proportions” for the design of the living room, 
where, as throughout the house, he incor- 
porated soft colors “orchestrated to a calming 
pitch.” Sofa, chair and silk taffeta drapery 
fabric from Scalamandré. Carpets from Stark. 








cal vocabulary, William Hodgins has 
created an interior of translucence 
and coolness. The design is both ce- 
rebral and almost primitive, but prim- 
itive in the most elemental sense of 
shelter and home. 

If interiors can be considered artis- 
tic compositions, Hodgins’s work has 
the effect of a series of tender wa- 
tercolors. Each room is sketched in 
with solid, often oversize furnishings, 
then made magical and three-dimen- 
sional by accents that are deliberately 
undersize, such as mantel ornaments 
and sconces that seem slightly small- 
er than they should be. The scale 




































































ABOVE: In the living room, a trompe-l’oeil 
panel by Robert Jackson illustrates fa- 
vorite books and objects of the resident. 
Gainsborough chair is covered in Clarence 
House silk. RIGHT: A Regency gilt mirror from 
Gene Tyson is set over a French stone mantel 
from Danny Alessandro in the living room. 


























“We chose simple elements,” the de- 
signer explains, “such as big floor-to- 
ceiling shutters, like something out of 
a countrified Italian room, a small 
landscape that is offset by a painted 
panel by Robert Jackson, who did a 
lot of work throughout the house, 
and a large rag rug in a sea-green 
color. And the upholstered pieces are 
all overscale.” 

Throughout the house, Hodgins 
has incorporated what he describes as 
“a very sparing use of color. There’s a 
monochromatic feel to each room, so 
that when you get to the black col- 
umn lamps in the master bedroom 
it’s almost shocking.” 

The mood of the house, as fragile as 
rice paper, could not be compromised 
by the necessary impedimenta of 
twentieth-century media, so various 
devices were employed to spirit the 
electronics out of sight. In the living 
room, for example, a trompe-l’oeil 
panel by Robert Jackson, which il- 
lustrates some of the resident’s fa- 
vorite objects, conceals the television 
and stereo equipment, while in the 
master bedroom a large armoire, 
decorated with Neoclassical motifs, 
does similar duty. 

“One of the qualities I sought in 
the house was a soft glow without a 
hard, obtrusive shine,” Hodgins ex- 
plains. “So we did things like pave 
the floor of the outback room in a 
pale dove-gray English stone, and we 
found a very dense, cloudy marble 
for the floor of the bath.” 

The house is all about light, an 
ethereal quality that makes the design 
both seductive and successful, with- 
out yielding to sentimentality or self- 
consciousness. The quality is perhaps 
best expressed by the original mean- 
ing of the word glamorous—allur- 
ing, elusive, at heart mysterious. 


RIGHT: A Scottish landscape by E. R. Smythe 
entitled Birth of the Conway, 1875, dominates 
the “glamorously pared-down” dining room, 
notes Hodgins, who had the walls glazed a 
pale yellow. The chair rail frieze is embel- 
lished by trompe-l’oeil dentils and rosettes 
by Robert Jackson. Reproduction George III 
wheel-back chairs are arranged around the 
English mahogany table. Striped taffeta drap- 
ery fabric is from Scalamandré. Stark carpet. 
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ABOVE: For the “outback” room, a light, open 
space set aside for informal gatherings, the 
designer sought “the feeling of a countrified 
Italian room with grand and rustically simple 
details,” such as floor-to-ceiling shutters and 
tole lamps. Partially seen over the mantel is 
an American primitive work framed by a 
trompe-l’oeil design by Robert Jackson. Chintz 
upholstery, Lee Jofa; rag rug from Rosecore. 


RIGHT: An elaborate mid-19th-century iron- 
and-brass bedstead found in England is high- 
lighted in the dayroom, which the designer 
planned as “a quiet and private retreat” for his 
client. Flanking the bed are English cream- 
ware saucers set atop mirrored-back brackets. 
LEFT: A Louis XVI side chair, from a set of four, _ 
stands before the window in the dayroom. 
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RIGHT: The expert eye of British-born director- 
cinematographer Tony Richmond was used 
to great effect by his wife, actress Jaclyn 
Smith, in the renovation of their Bel-Air 
house. Smith, who is a native of Texas, turned 
their 1920s residence into a setting that com- 
bines the comfort of an English country house 
with the grace of an antebellum mansion. 


BELOW: Faux-marbre fluted columns and an Au- 
busson carpet balance the living room’s var- 
ious groupings of gilt furniture. French doors 
with fan lights offer panoramic views of the 
city below. At rear is a late-19th-century 
portrait by Rodrigo Fiorelli. The wallcover- 
ing is from Clarence House. opposite: By the 
French doors is a Louis XVI-style bureau plat; 
a late-19th-century slipper chair is next to a 
tray table with a Georgian silver candlestick. 
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TEXT BY JOSEPH GIOVANNINI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


IN THE CASE OF this particular mirror, 
the wish seems to have come true. 
Gaze into the oval glass, set in a gilt 
frame that’s surrounded by garlands 
and ribbons of carved wood, and a 
charmed vista unfolds: first, a portico 
of tall, fluted columns on the other 
side of the living room; then a wall of 
French doors and fan lights, with bil- 
lows of chintz above; and beyond, 
through the tops of specimen trees, a 
long view across the Los Angeles ba- 
sin to the Pacific. On a clear day, in 
this aristocratic mirror—its graceful 
eighteenth-century curves straight- 
ening into more rigorous nineteenth- 
century lines—the view extends all 
the way to Catalina. 

The wish that seems to have come 
true is all around you—or rather, all 
around actress Jaclyn Smith, who, as 
a young girl in Houston, decorated 
her own room, from the silver hair- 























brushes to the canopied bed. “I gravi- 
tated naturally to old things,” she 
recalls, as she sits at the edge of 
an antique fauteuil opposite the gilt 
mirror. When she went with her 
grandfather at age nine to see Gone 
With the Wind, she was fascinated by 
the winding stairs of the antebellum 
mansion and the Aubusson carpets. 
“I wanted that kind of place,” she 
says now. “I liked to see through lace 
curtains—they set an atmosphere.” 
As soon as she was able, Jaclyn Smith 
began to collect antiques of her own. 

Her home now—a two-and-a-half- 


story mansarded house on a hillside 
in Bel-Air—is her own Tara, the re- 
sult of years of looking, working and 
collecting. A movie-set-perfect image 
made real by an actress with the nine- 
year-old still very much alive in her. 


“If I’m extravagant about anything, 
it’s the house,” she says. “I would 
much prefer to buy an antique than 
jewelry or a car.” A wide staircase 
winds down from the entry into the 
expansive living room, leading guests 
past the view into a softly atmo- 
spheric living room that is centered 
around an Aubusson carpet and the 
mirror, which hangs over a marble 
fireplace. The tone is venerably old, 
fragile and very floral; the fabrics, 
carvings, paintings and vases extend 
the garden outside into the living 
room via images of teeming flowers, 
especially roses. 

Smith, who starred in Charlie’s An- 
gels, the television movie Jacqueline 
Bouvier Kennedy and more recently 
The Bourne Identity and Windmills of 


continued on page 214 














LEFT: The formal dining room, original to the house, is highlighted with a ceiling painting 
acquired by previous owners from the Hearst Collection. “I discovered the Savonnerie carpet at a 
Paris flea market when I was shopping with my mother,” says Jaclyn Smith. “She advised me 
against buying it, but it’s one of my favorite pieces.” A pair of Italian School 19th-century 
landscapes by Emilio Donini hang against fabric. Above: Oversize chintz-covered furnishings 
offer comfortable viewing in the screening room. At right is a Louis XVI Revival inlaid sideboard. 





ABOVE: Three-year-old Spencer Margaret stands in her own separate playhouse, complete 
with miniature wicker furniture and swagged draperies. BELOW: An extensive renovation con- 
verted a series of small rooms into a large master suite. Brocade fabric on the bed, which is also 
reflected in the Empire-style cheval mirror, is from Brunschwig & Fils. A stairway at back 
leads to a loft and viewing tower where Jaclyn Smith reads scripts. RIGHT AND COVER: 
Trelliswork covers the patio, furnished with wicker tables and chairs and a garden swing. 
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Antiques: Chinese Censers 
Small Wonders of Devotional and Secular Use 


TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 
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Pair of Censers, Chinese, Qianlong period 
(1736-95). Cloisonné; 11%” high each. The 
ancient and symbolic gilin—a benevolent 
creature with a dragonlike head, said to have 
appeared just before the birth of Confucius— 
is mounted by a boy whose saddle serves as 
the censer’s lid. Incense is placed within the 
gilin, and the fragrance escapes through its 
mouth. Michael B. Weisbrod, Inc., New York. 














Censer, Chinese, Qianlong seal. Jadeite; 634” 
wide. Lion-mask handles and a finial formed 
by two Buddhistic lions adorn a censer whose 


fitted ivory stand is elaborately carved into a 
tied spray of lotuses. Three flower heads rise to 
support the vessel's feet. Christie’s, New York. 





OLLECTORS WHO wail too much about 
he difficulties of scouting and caring 
or choice antiques today might do 

ell to contemplate the perils of con- 
noisseurship in imperial China. 
Owning a prize object could be haz- 
ardous to your health if your local 
potentate was the acquisitive type. 
Consider the tale of one Caojiong, a 
collector active during the early part 
of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). He 
had a Song censer of such rarity and 
refinement that it elicited the admira- 
tion of all who saw it. 

The incense burner was made of 
jade, which the Chinese believe can 
cure great ills, but the stone’s reput- 
ed power didn’t protect the unlucky 
collector, who was thrown into jail 







PRUDENCE CUMING 





FELICIANO 


ABOVE: Censer, Chinese, 13th century. Glazed stoneware; 3%” high, 5” in diameter. The refined 
accomplishments of the famous Longquan kilns are revealed in the translucent jadelike glaze of 
a celadon censer, its form modeled after ancient bronze vessels favored by scholars and courts 
of the Southern Song period. J. J. Lally & Co., New York. Lerr: Censer, Chinese, circa 1640. 
Bronze; 8” high. A symbol of longevity, the hare gazes upward toward the moon, with which 
it has been linked in legends as early as the Han Dynasty. Michael Goedhuis Ltd., London. 


by the covetous district governor as 
soon as he heard about the censer. 
Caojiong was not released from 
prison until the precious vessel was 
handed over to his tormentor. 
Antiquing was not always this 
dangerous in the Orient, but the pas- 
sion for possessing fine incense burn- 
ers was widespread and ardent. As 
devotional and secular objects, cen- 
sers were inseparable from religious 
rituals and social customs: They were 
an essential part of religious temples, 
domestic altars and scholars’ tables 
for thousands of years. Reflecting 
their myriad uses, incense burners 
were made in any number of forms, 
from the classically simple shapes of 
bowls, cylinders and caldrons to the 
guises of cunningly modeled figu- 
rines and animals, either fanciful or 
realistic in appearance. Yet no matter 
what shape the censer assumed, its 
source was spiritual. As such, an in- 
cense burner is an object with both 
content and ornament, and the orna- 
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ABOVE: Censer, Chinese, 1707. Porcelain; 5Yo” 
high, 9%o0” in diameter. An extremely rare 
example of dated Chinese porcelain, in fa- 
mille verte, is decorated with two dragons 
striding beneath a border of treasured sym- 
bolic emblems. Spink & Son, Ltd., London. 


ment itself is full of purpose. In the 
words of the scholar Phyllis Acker- 
man, “Chinese ornament is instru- 
mental design; it is not decoration as 
such but exposition, incantation and 
evocation—perhaps even prayer.” 

Incense burners have been made in 
every important medium for which 
the Chinese decorative arts are re- 
nowned. Whatever the period, prov- 
ince or style, a censer can be found 
that typifies it. 

The popularity of incense spread 
through the Far East with the rise of 
Buddhism; censers were introduced 
into oblations and purification ritu- 
als. In Confucian households, incense 
burners were integral to the cult of 
ancestor worship. No devout family’s 
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shrine was complete without curls of 
aromatic smoke gently encircling the 
tablets memorializing a deceased 
eminence. Incense was also burned 


during funeral processions and at 
graveside ceremonies. 

Incense was incorporated into ev- 
eryday life because it perfumed the 
air and masked odors. Scholars felt 
that incense aided their meditation 
and study; newly married couples re- 
ceived censers inscribed with auspi- 
cious messages as wedding gifts. A 
clever and common use of incense 
burners was to tell time. An incense 
stick was notched along its length in 
gradations that took an hour to burn 
and then placed upright in a censer 
partly filled with sand. Time was 
measured by counting the notches. 

Censers are well represented 
among the highly esteemed celadon 
wares of the Southern Song period 
(1128-1279). Like all celadons, they are 
celebrated for their range of subtle 








green and gray tints and for the lumi- 
nosity of their glaze. Song censers of- 
ten mimicked the form of caldrons on | 
tripod legs, in homage to the ancient 
Chinese bronze vessel known as a 
ding. These censers have little or no 
decoration—simplicity and purity of 
shape and color are paramount. 
Another monochrome pottery as- 
sociated with censers is the pure 
white china from Fukien province 
known as blanc de chine. This soft, 
lustrous porcelain was first made 
in the fifteenth century and reached 
its apex during the Kangxi period 
(1662-1722), when Europeans began 
to clamor for it. J. P. Donnelly, the 
author of an encyclopedic morio- 
graph on blanc de chine, ascribed the 
great quantity of censers among Fu- 
kien pieces to the commonsense fact 
that white is the color of mourning ir 
China. That would account, he said, 
for the kilns manufacturing objects 


continued on page 220 


























LeFT: Censer, Chinese, circa 1765. Painted 
enamel on copper; 17” high, 13” in diame- 
ter. Famille rose floral motifs against a royal 
blue ground enrich a shrine-shaped Canton 
enamel censer with a hinged door. David 
Stockwell, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. BELOw: 
Censer and Tray, Chinese, Kangxi period 
(1662-1722). Porcelain; 5” high, 6” in diam- 
eter. The white Te-hua porcelain known as 
blanc de chine, perfected during the Kangxi 
period, is exemplified by an incense burner 
sometimes known as the Marco Polo censer 
for its apocryphal association with the travel- 
er. Ralph M. Chait Galleries, Inc., New York. 






































Situated amid 100 acres of fields and woods, Sheila Girling and Anthony Caro’s barn 
in upstate New York was designed by architect Donald Clinton to suit the surrounding 
farmland vernacular while providing studio, storage and living space for the artists. 
The northern end of the house contains an apartment and, on the second level, 
Girling’s painting studio. Caro’s painted sculpture Nova, 1968-70, is in the foreground. 
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FROM THE ROAD, the long, red-painted 
building with its white trim could be 
just another horse or cattle barn like 
so many others in upstate New York. 
But when you turn down the drive- 
way, you notice that one end of the 
tall barn has been peeled away to 
create a deep porch fitted with an 
impressive overhead crane, and the 
large metal objects around the porch 
are not, as in most working farm- 
yards, tractors or derelict cars, but 
sculptures in progress. This barn is 
the American base of the British 
sculptor Anthony Caro and his wife, 
the painter Sheila Girling. 

What is Britain’s most distin- 
guished sculptor (he was knighted in 
1987) doing in upstate New York? 
“IT needed a place to put sculpture,” 
Caro says simply. For many years he 
has not only exhibited regularly on 
this side of the Atlantic but has made 
sculpture in the United States and 
Canada. Since Caro is notoriously 
prolific, work not easily shipped to 
England began to accumulate—a 
healthy number of the thirty-seven 
large York pieces, for example, sculp- 
tures made when Caro was able to 
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“We live in England, but we use the barn during our frequent work trips to the United 
States,” says Anthony Caro (opposite above, in his studio). ABOVE: The field north of the barn 
is punctuated with Caro’s sculptures. INsET: One of several concrete platforms holds Box 
Flat, 1974 (foreground); an untitled stainless-steel piece made in Berlin in 1987; Emma This, 
1977 (right); and Departure, 1970, made in Bennington, Vermont. ABOVE RIGHT: Caro’s 
studio opens onto a concrete working pad, where he keeps a crane for hoisting sculptures. 


use the resources of a steelworks near 
Toronto as a studio away from home. 
Other works, shipped here for exhibi- 
tion, posed similar problems when it 
came to returning them to England, 
| especially in the past few years, when 
Caro has become more preoccupied 


| with notions of actual mass and im- * 


plied volume. A recent series that in- 
corporates Brobdingnagian marine 
floats and bollards is typical. 

“At one time,” Caro says, “my 
New York dealers, André Emmerich 
and William Acquavella, arranged 
for warehouse space in New York 
where I could work and store things, 


but after a while that didn’t seem fea- 
sible. I needed somewhere to collect 
all of my far-flung North American 
sculptures in one place. We decided 
that what we needed was a field and 
a barn not too far from the city. An 
old friend has a place upstate, so we 
went looking there.” 

Despite the region’s being made up 
largely of fields and barns, Caro and 
Girling were exacting and rejected 
many possibilities. “We even stayed 
at a private fish and game club at 
what used to be one of the largest 
dairy farms in the district. There were 
plenty of unused barns—beautiful 
ones—and all kinds of other build- 
ings, but not what we needed.” 

While the barns and outbuildings 
were not what the couple wanted 
for storage, the whole complex im- 
pressed them deeply. It seemed a per- 
fect place for artists to work. The 
result was the Triangle Workshop, 
founded by Caro and Robert Loder in 
1982 and held for two weeks every 
July since then. Triangle is an in- 
tense time of art making and exchange 
that has brought together painters, 
sculptors and critics from the United 


























States, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Holland, Germany, Spain, Australia, 
South Africa (black and white artists) 
and, last year, China. It’s a formida- 
ble, stimulating experience that par- 
ticipants speak of the way born-again 
believers speak of their conversions. 
“The best two weeks of my entire ar- 
tistic career,” a comment from one of 
last summer’s painters, a well-known 
British artist, is less hyperbolic than 
usual. The workshop clearly creates 
important connections between art- 
ists and even seems to help them to 
make better art. It didn’t, however, 
solve Caro’s storage problem. 

“In 1983 the workshop had been in 
existence for two sessions,” Caro says. 
“It was a great success, but I still 
didn’t have any place to put my 
sculptures. And I found I was making 
even more of them at the work- 


shop. We'd looked at so many places 
that wouldn’t do. Finally we were 
shown yet another barn and field that 
wouldn’t do—the scale of the field 
wasn’t right—but we saw a field op- 
posite that was perfect for us. Sheila 


“The view from Sheila’s studio looks north 
toward the Catskills on the left and the Berk- 
shires on the right,” says Caro. Lert: Atop the 
hill is Oracle, 1983-5, which the artist made in 
London. Inset: Two black-painted York sculp- 
tures, Packed Flats (foreground) and Trunk 
Flats, both from 1974, are displayed with an 
untitled stainless-steel piece done in 1987. 


said, ‘Couldn’t we have that one?’ ” 
Caro looked at the “perfect field” 
with his architect, Donald Clinton, 
even before acquiring it, and ideas be- 
gan to evolve about what might be 
possible. “It’s a wonderful landscape 
with rolling hills, hedgerows that 
are almost English and long views 
over the countryside,” Clinton says, 
“but there wasn’t much level land on 
which to site a building. The best 
place seemed to be at the brow of 
the hill. By straddling the hedgerow 
where it had a gap, we could get a 
dramatic view to the north and the 
hedgerow itself would provide some 
good-size trees near the building.” 


continued on page 218 























Three traditional Japanese farmhouses, or minka, more than a century old, have been reassembled and restored as one residence 
on Honolulu’s Maunalua Bay. “I cannot consciously create a traditional Japanese house,” says architect Thomas Agawa, who 
spent his childhood in Japan, “but many of the ideas are rooted inside me.” opposite: Decks overlook a koi pond. ABOVE: “The 
original houses had small windows because winters in the mountains are harsh,” explains Agawa, who worked closely with 
interior designer Marc Miyasato. “We opened them up for ventilation and natural light.” Palms blend with the Japanese garden. 


WHO HAS NOT DREAMED OF living.in a time-hallowed house 


H equipped with every modern comfort? A Hawaii-based 


investment adviser and his wife realized that dream, creat- 
ing an oceanfront residence from the structural frames of 
three Japanese farmhouses more than a century old. The 
gentle surf and swaying palms across from Diamond Head 
are a far cry from the mountains of Gifu Prefecture where 
the houses once stood, but they have been deftly interwoven, 
and the hybrid of old and new looks as though it belongs. 

The husband had long been in love with Japan, collect- 
ing its treasures and exploring its history on business trips. 


} He and his wife wanted a house to mirror that passion 


}as well as provide versatile spaces for family and guests. 


Designer Marc Miyasato introduced them to Yoshihiro 


Takishita (see Architectural Digest, October 1988), an an- 





tiques dealer in the ancient city of Kamakura who is an 
expert in the dismantling, transporting and reassembling 
of minka—the traditional houses of rural Japan. 

Like nineteenth-century American barns, minka were 
built by their owners with help from neighbors, using 
readily available materials and in a wide variety of re- 
gional styles. A century and a half ago Japan was still a 
feudal state with sumptuary laws that forbade peasants to 
use fine timber. Paper for shoji screens, nails and even 
tiles were expensive, so farmers and rural artisans used 
rough-hewn logs from the forest for the structural frame, 
bark or a thatch of reeds to cover the roof, and mud ap- 
plied to a bamboo skeleton for the walls. Naturally curved 
tree trunks were exploited for their strength and beauty; 
irregularities were a challenge to the carpenter. Soot 
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from open fires seeped into the grain, giving the wood a 
patina that was enhanced by polishing. But today, as in the 
United States, urbanization has eroded Japan’s rural com- 
munities. Old skills have vanished; ancient houses have 
been abandoned or insensitively repaired. 

Takishita has raised public awareness by preserving and 
recreating minka in Japanese cities. The clients knew of 
him and were also familiar with the work of Hawaii-based 
architect Thomas Agawa, who had restored an old Japa- 
nese shrine in Honolulu. They went to Japan and selected 
one of Takishita’s store of disassembled houses, but it 
proved too small, and so they bought a second and, later, a 
third. Agawa, working closely with Takishita and his car- 
penters, used the smallest as an entrance pavilion and as a 
bridge to link the larger pair. He drew on childhood mem- 
ories of Japan—and his travels there—to capture the spirit 
of the original houses, while reducing the height of the 
structure and lowering the pitch of the roof to conform 
with local restrictions. He opened up the walls, introduc- 
ing light and air to interiors that had been designed for 
insulation against cold winters. 

When Agawa showed the plans to the building depart- 
ment, its staff took one look at the archaic carpentry with 
its Japanese notations and approved the design. The crafts- 
men who came from Japan followed tradition in assem- 
bling the structural frame, bamboo ceilings, roof and walls. 

The interior is a showcase of Japanese tradition, rustic 
and refined, that comfortably accommodates a modern of- 
fice, audiovisual room and kitchen. The massive Japanese 
elm posts and beams are a powerful presence throughout 
the house, rising twenty-seven feet to the vault above the 
living room. Opening out of the living room is a tatami- 
matted tea ceremony room that can be closed off by doors 
to serve as a Japanese-style guest room. East and West are 
combined in the dining area and in the master suite up- 
stairs, where Miyasato has skillfully integrated the owner’s 
antiques with understated American furniture and paper 
lamps that enhance the sensuous grace of the old wood. 

Skillful landscaping makes the one-third-acre site seem 
much larger. Flanking the stone-walled entrance court are 
re-creations of traditional Japanese structures that conceal 
the main house. Landscape designer Kiyoharu Sekimizu 
moved palms and a banyan tree to more advantageous 
positions, adding subtropical plantings and a Japanese gar- 
den of rocks, raked gravel and a koi pond. The house 
and its garden achieve a remarkable fusion of natural 
and man-made, rugged and refined. They breathe a time- 
less serenity. As the Hawaiian light fades, the walls take 
on a magic glow and the timbers seem as darkly mysteri- 
ous as the Japanese forest from which they were hewn. 





In the dining room and throughout, floors are of polished 
Douglas fir and beams are pine. Above the six-by-nine-foot 
kitchen fansu, unusual because of its size, shoji windows 
conceal storage areas. The hanging lamp is a Noguchi design. 
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ABOVE: A Kano School dragon screen rendered in ink on gold paper rests in a hallway . 
tokonoma, or display alcove. Such artworks once decorated monasteries and castles. | 
H 











ABOVE: East and West merge in the dining room, which has a Japanese-style table that 
was once a barn door, as well as a table and chairs. LEFT: Carpentry was done by 
workmen brought from Japan especially for the project. A dramatic feature of the 
living room is the post-and-beam construction typical of minka. On the tansu chest 
are two 18th-century Burmese Buddhas. A temple gong, partially hidden, is from 
the 17th century. At right, a Japanese lantern. At rear, an i8th-century hanging scroll. 











Like nineteenth-century American barns, 
minka were built by their owners with help from 
neighbors, using readily available materials. 
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ABOVE: The master bedroom lanai, which has slate flooring and teak furniture, opens onto a garden with a trimmed and 
sculptured banyan tree and a view of Diamond Head beyond. BELOW LEFT: A flower arrangement and a portable Japanese lantern 
adapted as a sconce form a vignette in the entrance hall. BELOW RIGHT: A side entrance to the tile-roofed teahouse, separate 
from the main residence. “It uses new wood but old minka methods of construction,” says Agawa. Adds Marc Miyasato, “What's 
special about this house is that it’s handcrafted and cannot be duplicated, and it is the only one of its kind in Hawaii.” 
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Rich in heritage. Remarkable in 
form. The Avanti Coupe and 
Convertible. Masterpieces of hand- 
crafted automotive engineering 
and design. 

The Avanti Coupe and Con- 
vertible. Built for those who make 
an art out of living. Designed for 
those who still believe performance 
is an art. 


Fe eee 
Avanti Automotive Corporation 


Call 800-548-6350 
for the dealer nearest you 
726 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 44505 
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ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS 
CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID WOODS 





FACTORY and SHOWROOM 
| 16506 AVALON BOULEVARD * CARSON, CA 90746 + TEL (213) 532-1400 
| CATALOG #B-16 $5.00 To the Trade FAX (213) 532-2402 











BETTER THAN A BANK FOR 








MORTGAGES. 


For exclusive homes up to 
$20,000,000 anywhere in the U.S. 


7 Purchase or Refinance 

J No Income or Asset Verification Necessary 
7 Low Points 

J Fixed / Adjustable Rate 30 Years 


Zz 800-RMB-CASH 
awh ne. ws) (914) 251-0002 
Call: Michael Covino President 

RESOURCE MORTGAGE BANKING, Ltd. 
2900 Westchester Ave., Purchase, NY 10577 
Licensed Mortgage Bankers / NYS Banking Dept 

Commercial Mortgages also available. 
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OLD WORLD TREASURES 























Classical Echoes Fill a Dallas Residence 
continued from page 124 


years ago. Dozens of the Hatch : 
pieces occupy a marble sideboard i 
Mrs. Gertz’s dining room and fill 
mahogany Chippendale secretary 
bureau in the living room. 

Vervoordt also has an interest i 
modern art, and as a dealer in antiq 
uities he has developed an uncann 
knack for tweaking contemporar 
sensibilities without pandering t 
them. This faculty transformed th 
postmodern addition at the rear o 
the house into a gallery that migh 
better be described as proto-modern 
The transition from the adjacent liy 
ing room was provided by a smal 
atriumlike vestibule; Vervoordt enliv 
ened this space, a potential stylisti 
no-man’s-land, by carving a nich 
into one end and installing a super 
early-seventeenth-century wall foun 
tain, conch-shaped and made o 
white marble. Within the relatively 
severe lines of the gallery proper, a 
massive breccia console and giltwood 
Empire chair suggest a precocious 
modernity, but not as strikingly as a 





“I like very 
old things that are 
almost as modern as 
new things,” says 
Axel Vervoordt. 


rare seventeenth-century specimen- 
marble table with inlay so vibrantly 
euclidean that it could pass for Neo- 
Geo. “I like very old things that are 
almost as modern as new things,” 
says Vervoordt with a smile. 

What Vervoordt ends up with is a 
rejection of mere fashion and an af- 
firmation of far less transient quali- 
ties. In giving his friend Elizabeth 
Gertz a New World house in which 
she is supremely at ease, Axel Ver- 
voordt has also given her an Old 
World domain with the quality he 
most ardently admires, whether in a 
single object or an entire interior: “It 
has a feeling of eternity about it.” 




















Discover the source... 
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Specializing in American Renaissance Revival 
Victorian, Americana Oak, Country French, 

Art Nouveau, Art Deco, English and Architectural 
Antiques. New 115 Page Catalog $15.00. 


/abulous American Victorian Figural carved Mahogany ~ 
g room suite by Horner Brothers. Table, 10 chairs, server, 
board and china all with matched pierced-carved 
ub crests. B. Pair cast bronze life size relaxed lion 
‘tures. C. Exquisite matched pair of Victorian Walnut 
cases w/arched beveled glass (each 5%’ x 9%’ H). 
eautiful solid cast bronze stair/handrail available on 
2m, made-to-order basis. £. The best turn-of-the- 
ury Americana, 3 pc. carved mahogany Parlour set 





by Carpin, upholstered in burgundy leather. F 4 pc. fine 
quality Louis lV bed set of solid delicately carved walnut 
w/marble top nitestands and armoire/dresser. G. 3c. 
streamlined Art Deco parlour set unholstered in supple grey 
leather. H. Walnut and burl American Victorian Cylinder 
Secretary/Bookcase with inlaid and ebonized details 
(S’'Wx 9%'H). J. Monumental Renaissance Revival 
bronze mounted halltree with carved deerhead crest 

(10’ Tall). K. Super 18th century curved French iron 


PNalitelelelilelamicele(-163 

Downtown warehouse address 

4851 South Alameda Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90058 

Tel: (213) 627-2144 «Fax: (213) 232-3767 
Showroom 


8483 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 Tel: (243) 658-6394 





entry-way (6%' Wide x 14’ High). Lb. 72” Quartersawn Oak 
raised panel rolitop desk with carved pulls. M. Very rare 
walnut Rockefeller style extra grade Wooton patent 
secretary. N. Unusual American Renaissance Revival 
Victorian Walnut Library Partners Desk with carved 
gargoyles. Shown with Renaissance Victorian Executive 
leather swivel chair. ©. 15 pc. Art Nouveau Dining Set 
by Majorelle; Table, buffet, dessert and 12 matched chairs 









































ON THE PROWL 
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Superbly sculptured in fine 
hand-painted porcelain. 

























— * : 
= s Dramatically showcased on a 
handsome hardwood display. 
ty, 
The Bengal Tiger. 





An original masterwork in fine hand- 
painted porcelain. Monumental in scale. 
Meticulous in detail. Pulsing. Majestic. 
ON THE PROWL will look magnificent 
displayed as a focus in your home or at 
the office. The custom-made display of 
selected hardwoods and veneers with 
burl wood inlays provides a handsome 
showcase. The engraved brass name 
plate will identify ON THE PROWL for 
generations to come. The issue price is 
just $475. — 






The museum-quality sculpture is shown 
considerably smaller than actual size of 25” 
in length and 1234” tall including its richly 

crafted display base. 


a en ORDER FORMS => see" 5 -- = 47> =~ 
Please mail by August 31, 1989. 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please accept my order for “On the Prowl,” an origi- 

nal sculpture to be crafted for me in fine hand- 

painted bisque porcelain. 

I need send no payment now. When my imported 

sculpture is ready to be sent, I will be billed for my 

PO deposit of $47.50.* Then, after shipment, I will be 


i Y billed for the balance in 9 equal monthly install- 
4 , ~ ments of $47.50* each. *Plus my state sales tax 


SIGNATURE 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTAN 


MR./MRS./MISS 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS 


(Qe Tae Franxtin Mint ae 
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QUALITY: YOU HAVE OUR NAME ON IT 


For over forty years, 
only the finest in 
custom shutters, 

dividers, shojis and 

doors. Available 
through your 
designer. Call with 
dimensions for a 
telephone estimate. 

We ship worldwide. 


(213) 838-3156 
(800) 458-1482 


Factory Showroom 
3550 Hayden Avenue 
Culver City, CA 90232 


Dealer 
inquiries solicited. 
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| FAUX FINISH 


UNIQUE TO YOU — UNIQUE TO YOUR HOME 


Hands-On Workshops For The Professional 


The Day Studio provides the highest quality, most comprehensive and practical instruction possible and has been involved in 
the business of applying and teaching the art of painted finishes for 15 years 

“Hands-on” Workshops teach all the important and valuable painted finishing techniques and produce an impressive portfolio 
of samples, the most powerful visual tool for presentation and selling 


2 WORKSHOP SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 

LOCATIONS: Color —July 31-Aug. 4 Trompe | Oeil /Casein —Sept. 18-29 
Trompe I'Oeil/Casein— Aug. 14-25 Color — Oct. 9-13 
Stone & Marble — Sept. 18-29 Stone & Marble — Oct. 16-27 
Woodgraining — Oct. 2-6 

2 week workshops $1750 & $2000. 1 week workshops $750, $875 & $1000 

Workshop enrollment limited. First come first served. Write for 1989 schedule & brochure 


The Day Studio Video Library 








Create beautiful finishes that look complicated with simple procedures using easily found materials and tools. Complete 
step-by-step instructions coordinated to manufactured paint colors each with comprehensive booklet outlining the color, 
formulas & technique for every faux finish. 7 different tapes available based on workshops 


= Wall Glazing — /2 finishes $99.95 
® Stone & Marble — /7 finishes $99.95 
| = Marbleizing on Walls —7 finishes $99.95 
® Semi-Precious Stones, Tortoise and Inlays — /2 finishes $99.95 
Demonstrated on Furniture 

= Painted Finishes for Fine Furniture — /8 finishes $99.95 
= Traditional Gilding & Contemporary Metallics —/5 finishes $99.95 
® Woodgraining, Marquetry & Fantasy Graining —/0 finishes $99.95 


% 1-hour color. VHS or Beta. Send for order form or call & order direct. Visa/MC (415) 626-9300 


All inquiries handled through the San Francisco office 
1504a Bryant Street # San Francisco, CA 94103 
415/626-9300 
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Preserving a Woodland Heritage in Sussex 
continued from page 152 


The problem is that anything plant :) 
in Loder’s time is twice the origi 
size, and some of his favorite vistas 
are now obscured by shrubs and trees. 

“What do you do?” Edward Bosca- 
wen asks. “You can’t just take do 
a magnificent maple tree. We decid- 
ed it is better to take down other; 
less interesting trees and create ne 
vistas. The most important thing is to 
keep the contrast between open space 
and dense planting.” 

A magnolia that has now died out 
in its native China is an important 
source of material for grafting, and 
there is an oak from California that 
even the experts can’t identify. Some 
insist that it is Quercus agrifolia. Oth- 
ers disagree, and the debate goes on. 

Lesser mortals who know little of 
Latin names are content with the en- 
chantment of these mighty oaks, the 
wildflowers underfoot and the sound] 
of water as the streams wind through 
the woodlands. 

Brambles and anything that chokes 
come out. Otherwise, nature is en-} 
couraged, and the rewards are cow- 
slips, wild orchids and an abundance} 
of the gentle woodland plants and 
shy scurrying animals that have be- 
come so rare in most gardens. 

The Boscawens have saved the gar- | 
den. They have also contributed | 
much to it, introducing plants col- 
lected on their own expeditions to} 
Bhutan and Nepal. They look after 
the National Collection of Stuartia 
and have accomplished the huge task | 
of clearing and replanting after the 
gale in October 1987. Now they face 
what is perhaps their greatest chal- 
lenge, the future. 

To ensure that future, the Bosca- 
wens have created a trust to manage 
the garden. Under the terms of the 
trust, the garden will no longer be 
entirely private but will be open to 
the public in spring and autumn. 

More feet will be a hazard to the 
mossy paths, more voices could dis- 
tress the wildlife, but as Edward 
Boscawen says, “It is no good for a 
garden to have simply a past. What it | 
needs is a future.” 
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=STGATE® 1000 Fountain Parkway. Grand Prairie, Texas 75050. Fabrics. Furniture. Wallcoverings. Trim. Mouldings and Wallpaper 


Available through Architects and Interior Designers 


Introducing the Palais Royale Collection. 
































Manifest of a 
Lands’ End Catalog ’S 


n the days of the clipper 

ships, goods came to 

America from all over the 

world. And when a captain 

hove to in one of our ports, 
he had to furnish a manifest 
describing his vessel’s cargo. 

Today, at Lands’ End, much 
the same thing goes on. Our buyers 
search out and acquire quality 
goods from the four corners of the 
earth. We describe these items in 
our latter-day manifests—the 
Lands’ End Catalogs that arrive at 
customers’ homes every four 
weeks. (You get on our route witha 
simple toll-free phone call to 
1-800-356-4444.) 
The manifest is spread out in 

words and pictures across a hundred 
or more colorful, informative 


catalog pages. The array is mind- 
boggling, but the prices are 
designed to represent value. And 
so they do. We're direct merchants, 
after all. No one comes between you 
and us. We guarantee that, like we 
guarantee every item in our 
catalog: unconditionally. As in 
GUARANTEED. PERIOD.” 


Below, poetic clues to such a 
‘“‘manifest’’, designed to nudge you 
into demanding the real thing— 
our next catalog issue. After all, 
what have you got to lose? 


SHIRTS 





Buttondown Oxfords 

in pure cotton and blends. 
Broadcloths, ginghams, 

and knits without end (s)! 












SWEATERS 


Shetlands in every known shade 

All a-heather. | 
Lambswools, cashmeres, cottons, } 
Whatever. 


SOCKS 


Dressy wools, colorful crews, 
Seamless toes and other good news.} 


SLEEPWEAR 


Plush terry robes, PJ’s and | 
gowns in cotton candy colors. } 
(Bring on the clowns!) 


DRESSES 


Our Interlock Polo Dress 
Is big on comfort, yet you pay less. 


ILDREN’S WEAR 


for kids, sweaters, knits and pants, 
actly what a boy or girl wants. 


RUGBY SHIRTS 


The official shirt, 
“tough as the game,” 
a dozen styles, 
no two the same. 


SWIMWEAR 


Swimwear that flatters 
a woman’s physique, 
ith a consistent fit that’s 
Lands’ End unique. 


URTLENECKS 


odels in every conceivable style 
' From cotton to wool to silk 
‘Even lisle! 
SHORTS 
‘Cut from poplin, chambray, denim. 
_ Look equally good 

ith women or men in ’em. 


OUTERWEAR 


‘Our outerwear choices reach 
‘wall to wall,” 
om Windbreaker suits to 

| the near-perfect Squall. 


PANTS : 


‘Pants that let you walk, loaf or 


| dance in ’em, 
‘Casual or dress, they survive 
- getting ants in ’em. 





Nylon wardrobes, canvas attaches, 


| 
LUGGAGE 
} 


We make ’em ourselves 
‘cause quality pays! 


i 

‘DOMESTICS 

Sheets of soft flannel 
and crisp percale 


Plus towels with the thirst 
to dry a whale! 


CLEARANCE PAGES 


Not forgetting our Clearance Pages, 
_ With overstocked items 
‘priced low for all ages. 


focal 


ac 
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Call toll-free for catalog: 


1-800-356-4444 
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COLORFUL STUFF 
to cheer you up, 
every four weeks 
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From Maine to Mongolia, 
Hong Kong to Dover, 


Our Lands’ End buyers 
shop the world over 


For handsewn shoes, 
sheets that don’t shrink, 


Indian Madras, 
cords soft as mink. 


So pick up the phone 
and join the crowd 


Call our toll-free number, 
for crying out loud! 





WHAT HAVE YOU GOTTO LOSE? 





or write: 
Lands’ End, Inc. Dept. I-27 
Dodgeville, WI 53595 


Name 





Address 





City 





State Zip 





—--_-___ _______ 
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the Gods, is a decorator by lifelong 
avocation, and her house is very 
much her own creation, the result of 
her personal taste and what appears 
to be a strong nesting instinct. She 
may have written The American Look: 
How It Can Be Yours, about fitness, 
beauty regime, personal and family 
lifestyle, but she says, “I’d love to doa 
home-decorating book. I truly love 
decorating. For me it’s relaxing and 
creative—an outlet.” 

There are carpets discovered at 
a Paris flea market, artworks from 
New York auction houses, furnish- 
ings from galleries around the world, 
along with photographs framed in 
gold and silver on nearly every avail- 
able horizontal surface. “Our house is 
a record of what’s happened in the 
family—I frame memories.” 

Despite its romantic grandeur— 
the French-style house has three 
grand chimneys, wrought-iron bal- 
conies and large striped awnings— 
Smith’s Tara is a family house. The 
story of its renovation and design is, 
in some ways, a family chronicle. 

Smith and her husband, film direc- 
tor-cinematographer Tony Rich- 
mond, bought the house in 1981, the 
same year they married, and immedi- 
ately set to work. The interior was 
contemporary, decorated in a neutral 
beige. ‘“My husband is English,” ex- 
plains Smith. “Fortunately, he likes 
chintz.” For the first year they biv- 
ouacked in the upstairs bedroom, 
which is now their daughter’s, as 
though in a studio apartment. The ac- 
tress marks the progress on the house 
by holidays, births and birthdays. 

The intensive renovating occurred 
while she was expecting her son, 
Gaston, who had his first birthday 
party in the house in March 1983. 
“The first Christmas tree was set up 
in the bedroom,” recalls the actress, 
“put by the second Christmas the 
moldings and faux finishes were com- 
pleted, and then all the furniture ar- 
rived, and we set up the tree in the 
living room. I remember very vividly 
seeing Gaston crawl on the carpet 
Christmas morning.” In 1985, while 


VISITS 


Jaclyn Smith and Tony Richmond 
continued from page 183 


expecting her daughter, Spencer 
Margaret, Smith built the guesthouse. 
During her pregnancies she limited 
her acting, which freed her to work 
on the house. 

Today the notion of pitched-fever 
construction seems remote as one 
drives down from the front gate on 
the inclined road, past banked gar- 
dens and the long country French fa- 
cade. Scents from a bowl of blossoms 
at the door immediately establish a 
soft focus, and nowhere in the house 
does the focus really sharpen. 

Designed in the 1920s, the house 
provides a gentle, ambiguously his- 
torical context for Smith’s collection 
of mellowed objects: Only the projec- 
tion screen, which drops from the 
screening room ceiling, serves as a re- 
minder that this is the late twentieth 
century. Times here are nostalgic and 
remembered. Among the collections 
of Battersea boxes and leather-bound 
books are the photographs and me- 
mentos of school, movies and trips. “I 
like the comfort of English things— 
the oversize furniture, the clutter, the 
collections,” says the actress. 

No edges cut into the tone. Smith 
chose floral fabrics that dissolve all 





“I would much prefer 
to buy an antique than 
jewelry or a car.” 





corners. The eye falls on surfaces and 
occupies the patterns, and the light- 
ing—designed with the help of Tony 
Richmond—is soft. There are few 
overhead fixtures; lampshades are 
lined in a pink fabric that warms the 
light. The dining room, with a board 
painting on the ceiling, acquired in 
the 1920s from the Hearst Collection 
when Smith’s house was first built, is 
upholstered in a fabric that—as in 


several other rooms—softens the’ 


walls. Smith learned from interior de- 
signers, who advised her to construct 
rooms by juxtaposing unexpected 
patterns and colors. “They taught me 











to mix, to create surprises, to put pic 
tures against a strong background.” 

Despite a certain formality in the 
house’s layout and the furniture ar- 
rangement, Smith and her family use 
their residence in an informal way. 
“The house is our place to escape, ta 
close the doors, where we don’t want 
to do business. We’re ‘home’ people.” 
And though there is a deliberate 
dreaminess to the design, it has an’ 
underlying efficiency. The mistress 
of this Tara is a working woman. 
About a million women wear the line 
of clothing she designed, and she re-_ 
cently introduced her own fragrance, _ 
California. “I’m an organizer,” she: ¥) 
explains, noting that her husband is a_ | 
“stacker’’—his favorite room, the 
study, is piled with books and papers. 

The organization behind the atmo, — 
spheric rooms, the English clutter, 
the nostalgia and memories is per- 9) 
haps most obvious in Smith’s closet. 
Just a door beyond the second-story _ 
master bedroom, with its massive ~ 
wood beams and antique bed, lies a 
closet as large and as organized as — 
a laboratory. An island of built-in 
drawers occupies the center; racks of 
carefully ordered clothes, many from 
her roles, line the perimeter. “When 
you have two children you have to be 
organized. You've got to be able to go 
in and pull just the right outfit,” she 
says. “I’m all for neat baths and 
regimented closets. I let the children 
mess up in their own rooms.” 

It is not entirely clear that the chil- 
dren are messy, however. At least not 
her daughter. Down in the back gar- 
den, two landings below the big 
house, there is a small playhouse—a 
make-believe place for Spencer Mar- 
garet with a living room and a tiny 
kitchen, complete with working fau- 
cet. The main room is furnished with 
white wicker chairs and decorated | 
with ruffled curtains, pale colors and — 
soft floral patterns—an interior that is _ 
both a miniature of the main house 
and a recollection of the bedroom in 
Texas that Jaclyn Smith decorated as a 
young girl. The scene seems set for 
the next generation. 0 
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the owners of the great English 
houses. But as the century wore on, 
more and more industrialists and 
businessmen began to buy pictures 
for their houses or their offices in the 
city. They wanted soothing dreams of 
golden summers. 

Thomas Creswick was happy to 
oblige them; he used a fine brush and 
thin paint to create large, lovely, 
complacent landscapes of scenes in 
northern England, often traversed 
by cooling streams. Others, such as 
George Vicat Cole, served the same 
market with competent but repetitive 
paintings of bucolic harvests in 
southern England. 

Village and farm life were favorite 
themes. Myles Birket Foster and his 
followers, including Helen Alling- 
ham—both much praised by Ruskin, 
after he had become rather soppy and 
confused in his tastes—produced 
fussy but fascinating works depicting 
cottages, trees, wildflowers and wil- 









Victorian Landscapes 
continued from page 165 


lowy young girls. Little wonder that, 
as early as 1856, a critic could com- 
plain in the Art Journal, “Who is not 
weary of simpering rusticity?” 

But the tough, awkward vision of 
the Pre-Raphaelites did not vanish 
entirely. Both John Brett and John 
Inchbold continued to paint on into 
the 1880s, though the intensity of 
their earlier work had gone. Millais, 
however, broke through the saccha- 
rine limpness of his later years to 
produce, in 1870, Chill October, a lake 
scene almost as compelling in its 
bleakness as Pegwell Bay. 

There were flashier versions of this 
sort of thing, too. In 1881 Benjamin 
Leader exhibited his February Fill- 
Dyke—a wintry view of a country 
cottage and shimmering mud, picked 
out with dazzling “photographic” 
effects. Despite its continuing popu- 
larity, Leader’s painting has been rit- 
ually denounced by “serious” critics 
throughout this century. 


SELE 


SOFT SLIPCASE: Coffee-color Ma case, gold stamped 
on cover and spine, provides pa pe ay con for 
treasured back issues of Architectural Di 

will hold 12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


gest. Two cases 


ACRYLIC 
SLIPCASE: 
Attractive see- 
through organizer 
made of sturdy 
acrylic keeps 6 
issues of 
Architectural Digest 
handy and dust- 
free. $22 (2.25) 
























Leader was exactly the sort of artist 
Whistler had in mind when he de- 
clared, “To say to the painter that Na- 
ture is to be taken as she is, is to 
say to the player that he may sit on 
the piano.” By the 1880s the old Vic- 
torian ideas about landscape were 
being shaken by the new plein-air } 
techniques and by Impressionism. 
For painters like Walter Sickert and 
Philip Wilson Steer, the old Victorian 
ideas of nature, bound up with reli- 
gious belief, secular idealization and 
scientific exactitude, seemed claustro- 
phobic and irrelevant. 

There was a time when the New 
English Art Club and the Newlyn 
painters got all the credit from art his- 
torians, but today that is changing. 
We are beginning to recognize that, 
for all their limitations, the best Vig- 
torian landscape painters kept alive a 
vision of paradise lost—and imagina- 
tively regained—that can still have 
the power to move us. 
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BACK ISSUES: Available 
1988 to present. Please li 
selections on a separate § 
$6 each(we pay shipping 


MAGAZINE BIN: Beside your favorite chair, in your 
office, library or on a bookshelf, this clear acrylic bin 
keeps Architectural Digest back issues neat and 
available: $41 (3.00) 





Keep favorite issues organized 
with these useful accessories... 


Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. Offer 
good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are registered trade- 
marks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and are used under license 


Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp., P.O. Box 10540, Des Moines, IA 50340 (indicate quantity) 


#200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) 
#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 





C) Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
CA and IA residents add applicable sales tax. 
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ADDRESS pues BACK ISSUES $6 each 
eae O Visa OC MasterCard 1 American Express 
CITY GRAND TOTAL $ —= 
Cae Please add amount indicated in ( ) for 
STATE ZIP Exp. Date shipping per unit shipped. 
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see how the build- 
ing looked— and 
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each new President. 
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CARO COUNTRY 


The Artist’s New York State Sculpture Studio and Fields 
continued from page 197 


Caro and Girling’s needs were very 
specific: studio space for both of 
them, separate storage for paintings 
and sculpture, a small exhibition 
space and room for an apartment to 
be constructed sometime in the fu- 
ture. The couple and Clinton felt 
strongly that any building on the 
property should not be an intrusion 
but instead should be part of the local 
vernacular of farmhouses and barns. 

“Tony was keen to use a barn 
builder and try to work with him to 
make what we wanted,” Clinton re- 
calls. “We talked to one who did min- 
iature barns for country gentlemen— 
not what we wanted at all.” Then 
they found a local family of barn 
builders who were able to build ex- 
actly what they had in mind—a 
large, serious, customized barn. 

The scheme is straightforward: 
Caro’s and Girling’s studios occupy 
opposite ends of the building, with 
storage and exhibition space on two 
levels in between. The sculpture stu- 
dio is at the end close to the drive, so 
that trucks can back right up to it. “T 
proposed to Tony that we make his 
studio double height, with a mezza- 
nine at the second level,” Clinton 
says. ““He was very nervous about the 
height. It was about twice what he 
had in his London studio and he 
wasn’t sure he would be comfortable 
working in it. All that concern seems 
ironic in retrospect because Tony is 
now regularly building pieces that go 
the full height of the space.” 

Clinton, having visited Caro’s stu- 
dio in London and having seen how 
he worked at Triangle, on a concrete 
pad in front of an existing barn, 
thought that an outdoor summer stu- 
dio would be desirable. He devised a 
vast “working porch,” shaded from 
the southern exposure by the truss- 
supported roof two stories up. The 
end wall of the barn has been held 
back and several bays of the side 
walls reduced to skeletal framework. 
In modish terms, the barn has been 
“deconstructed,” in this instance lit- 
erally; in practical terms, Clinton 


simply used the essential elements of 
the pole barn’s structure to provide 
for a variety of uses. In the set-back 
wall, enormous double doors that 
reach the full height of the build- 
ing lead to the tall indoor studio, lit 
by a virtual wall of windows. When 
the doors are open, the two spaces 
function as one. 

Girling’s light-filled painting stu- 
dio is on the upper floor, as far from 
the sculpture studio as possible. It’s 
the end with northern light and a 
spectacular panorama of distant hills 
and farms, with the field cascading 
down in the foreground. “It’s almost 
overwhelming,” Girling says. “It’s all 
so beautiful, but the light is so differ- 
ent from England’s. It took me some 
time to get used to it.” Girling, who 
is known for her exuberant, lyrical 
abstract canvases, is also an accom- 
plished painter of landscape water- 
colors: The view from her New York 
studio is beginning to dominate her 
American watercolors, just as certain 
views from the couple’s Dorset re- 
treat have her English landscapes. 

The apartment is below the paint- 





The couple and Clinton 
felt any building 
should be part of the 
local vernacular of 
farmhouses and barns. 





ing studio and shares the view. 
“Originally Tony thought it would 
be nice to be able to stay overnight 
when he was working at the stu- 
dio,” the architect says, “so I devel- 
oped a plan for a small apartment. 
The space was left unfinished until 
last year. Then Tony asked William 
A. McDonough, an architect who 
has a country house nearby, to fit out 
the space.” It is compact, intimate, 
comfortable, no-nonsense—the barn 
is primarily a place for working and 
relaxing—but everything has been 


selected by demanding eyes. “We 
found most of the furniture in local 
antiques shops,” Girling says. The 
paintings on the walls and the sculp- 
tures, which are visible through the 
large windows, offer a challenging 
counterpoint to the delicate nine- 
teenth-century pieces. 

The field is now punctuated with. 
an astonishing selection of Caro’s 
large-scale pieces, from linear “draw- 
ings in steel” to the confrontational 
vertical planes of the York series to 
the dense articulations of his recent 
work. For Caro’s admirers, seeing 
what amounts to a retrospective in a? 
huge rolling field is startling. Caro is” 
known for disliking the way most 
sculpture looks out of doors and has” 
said that he prefers his work to be 
seen if not indoors at least in man- 
made, orderly settings. He believes 
that even the best sculpture is often 
overwhelmed by nature and, more 
important, that the neutral verticals 
and horizontals of built space provide * 
a significant contrast to the unpre- 
dictable syntax of his work. Then 
there is the actual size of even his 
largest sculptures—on average not 
more than nine or ten feet tall, until 
recently—which are rarely monu- 
mental but remain within a comfort- 
able human scale. Despite these 
convictions and considerations, Caro 
turned the practical necessity of plac- 
ing sculptures in a field for storage 
into an impressive exhibition. 

The placement of specific pieces 
and, from time to time, the pieces 
themselves change as new works are 
made and others go to exhibitions 
and collections, but the essential 
structure of the installation remains 
fixed, dictated by the location of con- 
crete pads spaced artfully against 
what appear to be natural swells in 
the ground. From the top, the endless 
view of hills and farms constantly ” 
tempts the eye away from the more 
distant sculptures, and the field is so * 
large, the drop so dramatic, that it is 
difficult to grasp the size of the works 
disposed on the pads. But when you 
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CARO COUNTRY 


The Artist’s New York State Sculpture Studio and Fields 
continued from page 218 


work your way up the hill, walking 
or driving on a winding track, the 
intelligence of Caro’s placement be- 
comes evident. The land rises steeply 
in front of you so that each group- 
ing of sculptures has a background 
of grassy, mown hillside. Instead of 
having to compete with nature, as a 
silhouette against sky or trees, each 
group of sculptures is sheltered, iso- 
lated and given a neutral foil. The 
exhilarating space of the field is pal- 
pable, but your relationship with 
Caro’s work is remarkably intimate. 

Caro spends two or three months 
each year working in his New York 
State studio. Is the sculpture that he 
makes in America different from his 
English production? ‘Everybody else 
seems to think so,” Caro laughs. “I do 
work faster when I am here. I can be 
quite experimental. I suppose the dif- 
ference for me is that I work over 
years, I return to the pieces I started 
before, but each session is limited, 
and I work quickly.” 

Beyond the outdoor studio stands 


has built several sculptural works in 
stainless steel, extracting forms that 
deal with notions of shelter and pen- 
etration without being literal enclo- 
sures. Recently the artist has begun 
to combine these pieces into com- 
plex and challenging structures that 
seem to point to a new direction in 
his art. At the same time he has con- 
tinued to work on a series that ex- 
plores the confrontation of geometric 
steel planes with evocative organic 
forms in cast bronze; the struggle 
between them, the sense of geometry 
enclosing the visually softer bronze 
forms and, conversely, of the massed 
bronze forms engulfing their steel 
containers, provides a good deal of 
these sculptures’ energy. 

Both series are a testimony to 
Caro’s new appetite for robust mass, 
mysterious volume and large scale. 
The works that established his repu- 
tation in the 1960s were linear, dis- 
embodied steel constructions, often 
painted in light, bright colors. His re- 
cent work is dense, richly articulated, 








For Caro’s admirers, 
seeing what amounts to a 
retrospective in a huge rolling 
field is startling. 





an enormous wooden structure re- 
lated to a children’s climbing tower 
that he made for a traveling exhi- 
bition in England a few years ago. It 
is related, too, to the “sculpture-vil- 
lage” of eccentric, nonfunctional but 
enterable sculpture-buildings made 
when Caro, Girling and the architect 
Frank Gehry collaborated briefly dur- 
ing the 1987 session of the Triangle 
Workshop. Interestingly, the piece 
also has its origins in a series of 
rather severe, small but architectonic 
bronzes that Caro made in London ear- 
lier in the decade. 

The collaboration with Gehry two 
years ago has led to still other, per- 
haps more provocative projects. Caro 


intensely physical and expressive of 
the properties of the metal from 
which it is made. Since a potent sense 
of mass and volume is not only 
characteristic of Caro’s work of the 
past five years or so but helps to de- 
fine some of the best art of the 1980s 
made on either side of the Atlantic, it 
is impossible to determine what the 
effect of spending time in America 
has been. Caro himself finds it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between his Amer- 
ican and European selves. All he will 
say is, “I store up problems for myself 
to be worked on when I am here. 
And when I am here I do all sorts of 
things in my sculptures that I would 
never do in England.” 
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Chinese Censers 
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mostly of a devotional nature, such as §} 
censers and religious statues. 
One of the richest historical exam- 
ples of blanc-de-chine incense burners 
is an octagonal box and stand known 
as the Marco Polo censer. Made 
around 1700, it has no real tie with 
the famous Venetian traveler but is 
associated with him for two reasons. 
First, this type of censer was once in 
the treasury of St. Mark in Venice. 
Second, a Yuan emperor was said to 
have erected a temple in Marco Polo’s 
honor, and the censer is a miniature © 
approximation of the structure. 
Over the span of the Qing Dynasty; |} 
(1644-1912), trade with the West ex-~ | 
panded exponentially, and the de- 
mand for export wares, especially 
porcelains, brought about a host of — 
changes in design and technology. | 
These developments were reflected im — 
the emergence of polychrome in-— 
cense burners decorated with images _ 
drawn from Chinese symbology. In | 
the Kangxi reign famille verte, a: 
translucent porcelain with a palette 
based on a spectrum of eight greens, 
became popular. By 1730 porcelain — 
was glazed in famille rose, an opaque 
color scheme based on a range of | 
pinks and carmines. Famille rose | 
wares were destined for the European | 
market, so the Chinese referred to the | 
style as “foreign colors.” 
The emperor Qianlong (1736-95) } 
earned the title “Patron of Arts and } 
Letters” for his avid encouragement | 
of the arts. He established twenty-. 
seven workshops within the palace 
district. Among the crafts included 
was cloisonné, and great technical 
strides were made during his reign. 
Always cited for its superb work- 
manship, Qianlong cloisonné is also 
known for lavish gilding and the in- 
genuity displayed in the invention of 
birds and beasts. Censers of this pe- 
riod can imitate a real species or be an 
unidentifiable or composite animal 
based on a fabulous creature of myth 
or legend. Like their predecessors, 
these small, specialized treasures are 
vivid distillations of symbols and tra- 
ditions that are uniquely Chinese.0 
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Art Haus 


V illa Grisebach, the most exquisite villa on what is 
considered the prettiest street in Berlin, is German art 
in microcosm. Architect Hans Grisebach built the property 
in 1891 as an “artist’s house,” ornamenting the exterior 
with towers and figurines, and lived there with his art col- 
lection until his death. Years later the building and grounds 
had slowly deteriorated, a process that was halted only re- 
cently, thanks to the efforts of gallerist Hans Pels-Leusden 
and the Deutsche Bank of Berlin. 

Pels-Leusden’s master plan for the site has been made a 
dramatic reality: The villa now functions as an important 
showcase for modern and contemporary German art, as a 
leading auction house and as a source for fine examples of 
the German graphics tradition, all under his direction. Also 
on the grounds is what has been described as “a small noble 
palace in the 17th-century French style,” which Pels-Leus- 
den transformed into the Kathe Kollwitz Museum, filling 
it with his own vast personal collection of the artist’s can- 
vases and sculptures. A beautifully landscaped sculpture 
garden, this summer offering an exhibition of George Rick- 
ey’s kinetic steel works, completes the scene. 

Though in its current incarnation the villa has had a 
short history, there have been many notable events. High- 
lights have included the inaugural “Zeitspiegel” exhibi- 
tions, which documented German art from 1891 (the year 





Rustic Romance 


The cottage orné, a rustic building disguised as an aristo-— 
cratic playhouse, epitomized the Romantic era’s fantasy of | 
pastoral life. The Swiss Cottage, one of the finest surviving 
examples of a cottage orné, was built circa 1820 for the earl — 
. of Glengall at Cahir Park, County Tipper- 
ary, Ireland. When the Irish Office of Pub- 
lic Works decided to restore the structure, 
they enlisted architect Austin Dunphy and 
couturier Sybil Connolly for the interiors. 
Distinguished by a thatched roof, veran- 
das, balcony railings of rustic stick-work 
and no kitchen (reality had no place 
here—hampers of food were brought from 
the main house), the cottage orné had been 
abandoned for years and was empty ex- 
cept for remnants in the parlor of an 1829 
scenic wallpaper—Les Rives du Bosphore, 
created by Dufour and Leroy of France. 
“I’ve always loved houses better than 
clothes,” says Connolly, “a terrible thing 
for me as a couturier to admit.” On a visit 
to the National Museum in Dublin, she 
saw a framed piece of 18th-century toile, 
the kind thought to have originated at 
Jouy, France. Printed on the toile were the 
maker’s name and work site: Robinson, 
Ballsbridge (an area of Dublin). Scholars 
had found that the use of copper plates, rather than wood- 
blocks, to create toiles had been invented by Francis Nixon 
of Dublin in the 1750s. They were used by Robinson of 
Ballsbridge and then adopted by Jouy in 1770. Starting 
with the Robinson toile, Connolly recreated the entire Ro- 
mantic pastoral collection of fabrics for the cottage orné, 
which will be available this fall from Brunschwig & Fils. 
Among the fabrics are a lily of the valley pattern called 
Lily of Galtee (named after a local mountain range), and a 
wallpaper with a trellis pattern of small vines and red ber- 
ries called Galtee. Sarah Jane is a glazed chintz with a pattern 
of old-fashioned roses on a white background; another 
glazed chintz is Erin, with a pattern of ivy and coral. Tipper- 
ary is a wallpaper of small green leaves, and Glengall Stripe 
has alternating stripes of pale gold and cream. The fabrics 
recall an era that conjured up a fantasy of the pastoral life, 
which was more carefree than the reality ever could be. 








of the villa’s founding) to 1986 (the year of its reopening), 
and the sale of Lyonel Feininger’s 1929 oil Side-Wheel III for 
two million deutsche marks, the highest bid ever made at 
auction in postwar Germany. This summer’s show is devot- 
ed to the so-called classical modern era, representing such 
artists as Toulouse-Lautrec, Schmidt-Rottluff and Emil 
Nolde. Villa Grisebach, Fasanenstrasse 25, 1000 Berlin 15; 
882-6811. Kathe Kollwitz Museum, Fasanenstrasse 24, 1000 
Berlin 15; 882-5210. 
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Inside the Design World 








A Small Gamble 


At the entrance to the Gamble House in 
Pasadena, the stained-glass doors simu- 
late the reflection of a gnarled oak fan- 
ning out behind the approaching 
visitor. The wide staircase inside incor- 
porates articulated woodwork mixing 
Craftsman and Japanese styles. Indeed, 
much of the drama of the Gamble 
House stems from the individual hand- 
shaping of each piece of wood. So when 
a native Pasadenan commissioned a 
miniature house from Noel and Pat 
Thomas modeled on the Gamble 
House and other local Greene and 
Greene buildings, the couple braced themselves—and de- 
voted the next two years to fashioning intricately balanced 
architectural minutiae in miniature. 

Like any miniaturists worth their name, the Thomases 
consider themselves responsible not only for a structure’s 
full complement of exterior and interior details (aspects of 
which may require a dental mirror to be viewed), but for 
creating a patina of make-believe history, which has be- 
come the couple’s trademark. Tactics range from a subtle, 
uneven yellow wash on a fagade to the unleashing of tiny 
spiders inside to spin their dollhouse webs. Illusion is es- 
sential to the Thomases’ search for solutions—in one house 
the reverse sides of embossed business cards served as a 
pressed-tin ceiling; in the Greene and Greene miniature, 
painted needlepoint mesh mimicked patinated-bronze 
grating over air ducts. 

The couple’s preferred way of working is to investigate a 
vernacular for years and then move on. The Pasadena min- 
iature, which stands only 32 inches high, culminated half a 
decade of building California bungalows, which followed a 
longer period of concentrating on country Victorians. Next, 





Ocean Crossing 

The arrival of 1992 and the removal of trade barriers be- 
tween member countries of the EEC has European art deal- 
ers jockeying for a stronger position in an already booming 
market. Recent auctions at Sotheby’s and Christie’s in Lon- 
don have convinced dealers there not only that Europeans 
are collecting very actively right now but that London will 
be the future center of attention. 

One established New York dealer, William Beadleston, 
has jumped the gun in a couple of ways. He recently 
opened a London branch of his gallery and, for its debut 
exhibition in March, showed a selection of paintings, wa- 
tercolors and sculpture by Matisse, Gauguin, Daumier, De- 
gas and Picasso, from the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Askin of New York. Beadleston, together with Coe Kerr 
Gallery in New York, paid cash for the Askin Collection, 
which was seen as quite a coup for independent dealers. 
William Beadleston, 13 Mason’s Yard, St. James’s, London 
SW1Y 6BU; 376-5262. 











it’s interpreting roadside cafés from an imaginary, pre- 
World War II Route 66. They’ve already done one—a fish- 
‘n’-chips joint with fins, gills and all the rest. Prices for the — 
“larger” Thomas creations start at $40,000. Noel and Pat 
Thomas, Box 213, Seaview, WA 98644; 206-642-3040. 





Studied Mannerism 


FE rom a Manhattan 
apartment painted au- 
bergine and hunter green 
with gilded and chrome- 
painted ceilings, Valery 
Taylor and David Brown 
sell paintings, statuary and 
furniture from the 15th to 


18th centuries. The art- 
works, like the setting, are 
anything but soothing. 
“This is not easy art,” says 
Brown, “but we like being 
private dealers because we 
can communicate with cli- 
ents who are interested in 
these styles to begin with.” 
That style is heavily weight- 
ed toward Mannerist, and 
among the works that lurk 
in the apartment are a Ger- 
man Mannerist painting 
of the Crucifixion by Wen- 
del Dietterlin, a follower 
of Diirer, among whose 
surviving work there is 
apparently only one other 
known example; a 17th- 
century Bartholomew done 
as an anatomical study; a 
painting by Georg Pencz, a 
pupil of Diirer, depicting 
the legend of Roman Chari- 
ty; oversize marble putti; 
and a pair of life-size Japa- 
nese temple guardians who 
cast a malevolent glare 
from the extra eyeballs in 
their knees. Valery Taylor 
and David Brown, 10 Wa- 
terside Plaza, #24D, New 
York 10010; 212-213-5314. 
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t the Boston Design 

Center, holding court 
at a seminar, Michael de 
Santis found an excellent 
source for English and 
French period pieces. The 
showroom is called Mar- 
coz, and proprietor Marc 
Glasberg has divided its 
9,000 square feet between 
“classics,” such as Chippen- 
dale and Louis XVI arm- 
chairs, an Empire bookcase 
of mahogany and ormolu 
with gilt burr wood mir- 
rors, and “decorative oddi- 
ties,’” such as an antique 
zinc lightning rod fly- 
specked to appear serpen- 


Intrigue in Boston 


tine, and groups of carved 
boy mannequins with spats 
and muslin knickers. Other 
pieces include an 18th-cen- 
tury French marble-topped 
commode, eight-foot En- 
glish fretwork bookcases 
and a recently sold black 
walnut pelmet, mounted 
by the new owner around 
windows and run through 
with roses. Mark Hampton, 
William Hodgins and Eliz- 
abeth Speert are regulars at 
the showroom, where dis- 
plays tend to be big. 

At the other Marcoz loca- 
tion, two floors of a Victori- 
an town house in Boston’s 





California Style 


Back Bay, the inventory is 
scaled to city apartments. A 
large supply of intriguing 
accessories includes a ta- 
ble heaped with antique 
French finials, amethyst 
perfume bottles, and En- 
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glish inkwells of pewter 


and silver. Marcoz show- 


room, 1 Design Center 
Place, Suite 328, Boston, 
MA 02210, 617-357-0211; 
177 Newbury St., Boston, 


MA 02116, 617-262-0780. 
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Having finished work on the new Bel-Air home of Nancy 
and Ronald Reagan, Ted Graber is changing pace by de- 
signing a set of fabrics and wallpapers he describes with a 
laugh as “California Frenchy.” They are based for the most 
part on 18th- and 19th-century documents but are styled 
for “the southern California palette,” Graber says. “We’re 
doing these in bright and cheerful colors on white cotton 
and linen. I think it’s time for young people to get away 
from the faded, dark look.” Toile de Travaux (below) has 
chinoiserie figures at work; another was adapted from an 
antique Indian chintz embroidery with a tree of life design 











that Graber discovered in 
England. Carré des Fleurs, 
however, brings back a 
hand-painted silk that he 
and Billy Haines created 
decades ago. These repre- 
sent Graber’s first entry 
into the market at large af- 
ter years of custom design. 
Graber’s collaborator on 
the project was his friend 
Arthur Athas, whose San 
Francisco firm, Twigs, has 
printed decorative fabrics 
for such designers as Mark 
Hampton and Graber, and 
for their clients: the Metro- 
politan Museum, Happy 
and David Rockefeller and, 
of course, the White House. 
Twigs, 151 Vermont St., 
Suite 9, San Francisco, CA 
94103; 415-552-6260. 





Lafayette St., New York 10012; 212-431-7673. 
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Handed Down 


Located for almost three decades in Greenwich Village, Sec- 
ondhand Rose has now moved to the East Village. Among 
the treasures of Americana that date from the 1930s to the 
1950s, which owner Suzanne Lipschutz characterizes as 
“functional art,” are a complete Art Déco bedroom suite 
designed by Donald Deskey, who was responsible for the 
interiors of Radio City Music Hall; a 1960s “organic” sofa 
covered with the original Jack Lenor Larsen fabric; a gold- 
leaf, perforated-metal and mahogany bar designed by Paul 
Evans, ca. 1968; a Paul Frankl vanity in his “skyscraper” 
style, ca. 1940; jugendstil glass doors from Holland with 
stained-glass panels; and a set of mahogany-veneer luggage 
designed by Amelia Earhart. 

The real star attractions of the shop, however, are 50,000 
rolls of period wallpaper and a comparable gross of lino- 
leum, which has made Secondhand Rose a top resource for 
film set designers. Lipschutz travels as far afield as Colora- 
do and Indiana to pick up rolls, which often have to be 
heated in order to be opened. “Even if linoleum is cracked, 
it heals itself when it’s unrolled,” she says. Recent movies 
that have featured her finds have been Bull Durham and 
Mississippi Burning. Designers Steve Chase, Peter Marino 
and Jeff Bilhuber are among the professionals who have 
found their way to the new location. Secondhand Rose, 270 
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uly 14 is not a high point of Lillian Williams’s calendar. 

To her, the storming of the Bastille closed an age d'or of 
Style, fantasy and romance. ‘Eighteenth-century France,” 
she says, “was the most elegant period I know of, with an 
atmosphere so exaggerated in a marvelous way. | live in the 
18th century, and I don’t leave it.” France is a grand play- 
ground to this collector. She is more than happy to drive 
hours to examine a 225-year-old soapbox, pair of ladies’ 
shoes or newspaper chronicling the king’s toothache. At 
various times, parts of her private collection have been 
loaned to the Metropolitan and the Louvre. 

A little bit of all of this can be found in Williams’s San 
Francisco shop, La Ville du Soleil. The shop evokes a bou- 
levard from an ancien village, with about 20 vignettes that 
feature fresh versions of goods from the provinces. Papier- 
maché produce is sold at the “vegetable market,” the high- 
light being the silk cabbages. The charcuterie displays 
Lunéville dinnerware with 18th-century patterns, and at 
the “toy store,” marionettes, especially the strutting in- 
croyables, or dandies, offer amusing interpretations of 
some characteristically French species. Once you're in 
Union Square, the shop is not very hard to find—just look 
for the royalist flag at the door. La Ville du Soleil, 444 Post 
St., San Francisco, CA 94102; 415-434-0657. 








Eli Wilner and Co. has been recom- 
mended as a premier dealer in antique 
American frames of the 19th and early 














Lucinda Crocker, a San Fran- 
cisco artist who had been 
applying decorative finish- 
es to furniture and accesso- 
ries for more than a decade, 
has created her own line of 
painted lamps and mirror 
frames under the name La 
Bella Copia. Three styles— 
coromandel, tortoiseshell 
are the fun- 
damentals. They come in 
various tones and branch 
into faux-stone, gold and sil- 
ver leaf, and traditional En- 
glish florals accented with 
bronzing powders. Lamp- 
shades typically match the 
design of the bases, but 
some wander into the 
realm of putti or show or- 
chids and lilies against a 
stark black background. 
Though Crocker thinks 
of her enterprise as small in 








nearly perfect condition, he will pains- 
takingly restore survivors of attic life. 
The firm is a prime source for collec- 


FE 


20th centuries, with an inventory that 
includes designs by Stanford White, 
Charles Prendergast and Arthur Math- 
ews, and a large collection inspired by 
the designs of Charles Eastlake. A good 
part of the stock of 1,500 frames was ac- 
cumulated in the early 1980s, during 
the first fast flush of availability of fine 
American period frames. Though 
Wilner deals only in pieces that are in 


tors of antique frames as objets d’art in 
themselves. At the top of this list is a ca. 
1900 Foster Brothers frame that once 
held Whistler’s A View of Venice. Later 
Arts and Crafts styles tend to attract the 
most interest, but Wilner expects the 
more elaborate 19th-century frames to 
make a grand entrance into this sector of 
the market. Eli Wilner, 1525 York Ave., 
New York 10028; 212-744-6521. 
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scale, her pieces are finding 
their way into some large 
projects, such as David 
Murdock’s as-yet-unveiled 
Hawaiian idyll, the Inn at 
Koele. La Bella Copia, 1175 
Folsom St., San Francisco, 
CA 94103; 415-255-0452. 





Perugino’s masterpiece 
Christ Giving the Keys to 
Saint Peter served as the in- 
spiration for a mural now 
ensconced in a New York 
apartment. Robin Clerici, 
who divides her time be- 
tween New York and 
Rome, started her career as 
a costume designer before 
turning her artistic talents 
to murals and trompe l’oeil 
for commissions on both 
sides of the Atlantic. She 
turns to the Old Masters for 
inspiration, but her fin- 
ished pieces usually have a 
contemporary touch. In her 
mural of the Perugino fres- 
co, for example, the figures 
in the foreground of the 
original painting have been 
replaced by a small mon- 
key. Robin Clerici, Via Fla- 
minia Nuova 290, Rome 
00197, 327-0657; 310 West 
End Ave., New York 10023, 
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worth Estate Auction. 








zt Vralati, American Impressionist, Oil on Canvas, Size: 18"x 22." 










_ A major auction of American, French books and memorabilia from FW. Wool- 
Impressionist and modern paintings, worth’s personal collection. 

including Vralati, J.G. Brown and Rosa This auction will be held on August 
Boneheur. A collection of art glass 25th, 26th and 27th, with previewing 


containing Baccarat, Tiffany and Gallé 
as well as fine furnishings and decora- 
tive arts from Mary Woolworth Dona- 
hue and Barbara Hutton estates in 
Palm Beach and Newport Beach>The 
auction will contain approximately 1,500 
‘items, including a collection of rare 


commencing on August 18th. For 
further information and catalogue, 
please call 404-457-1905. 










7' Elephant 
Tusks. FW. 
Woolworth’s 
100 year old 
trophy from his 
first African 
Safari. 
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Pages 120-129: 
Axel Vervoordt 
Kasteel van ’s Gravenwezel 
St. Jobsteenweg 
2232 ’s Gravenwezel, Belgium 
32-03-6581470 


Pages 130-137: 
John F. Saladino, Inc. 
305 East Sixty-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/752-2440 


Pages 138-143: 
Juan Montoya Design Corporation 
80 Eighth Avenue 
New York, New York 10011 
212/242-3622 


Pages 144-149: 
Steve Chase Associates 
70-005 Thirty-ninth Street 
Rancho Mirage, California 92270 
619/324-4602 


Pages 154-159: 
Hendrix/ Allardyce 
335 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
213/654-2222 


Pages 160-165: 
Owen Edgar Gallery 
9 West Halkin Street 
London SW1X 8jL, England 
44-1-235-8989 
Frost & Reed Ltd. 
41 New Bond Street 
London W1Y OJJ, England 
44-1-629-2457 


READER'S DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Richard Green 

44 Dover Street 

London W1X 4JQ, England 
44-1-493-3939 


Guarisco Gallery, Ltd. 

2828 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/333-8533 


W. H. Patterson Fine Arts Ltd. 

19 Albemarle Street 

London W1X 3HA, England 
44-1-629-4119 

Schillay & Rehs, Inc. 

305 East Sixty-third Street : 


New York, New York 10021 
212/355-5710 


Pages 166-171: 


Bromley /Jacobsen 

242 West Twenty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10001 
212/620-4250 


Pages 172-179: 


William Hodgins Incorporated 
232 Clarendon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
617/262-9538 


Pages 186-191: 


Ralph M. Chait Galleries Inc. 
12 East Fifty-sixth Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212/758-0937 

Christie’s 

502 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
212/546-1000 


Michael Goedhuis Ltd. 
14 Old Bond Street 
London W1X 4J6, England 
44-1-409-3324 


J. J. Lally & Co. 

42 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/371-3380 


Spink & Son Ltd. 

5-7 King Street 

London SW1Y 6QS, England 
44-1-930-7888 


David Stockwell, Inc. 

3701 Kennett Pike 

P.O. Box 3840 

Wilmington, Delaware 19807 
302/655-4466 


Michael B. Weisbrod, Inc. 
987 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/734-6350 


Pages 192-197: 
Donald Clinton 
28 West Thirty-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10018 
212/719-1387 

Pages 198-204: 
Thomas T. Agawa 
1210 Auahi Street, #211 


Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
808/537-3161 


Marc Miyasato 

1355 Donner Street 

San Francisco, California 94124 
415/822-5854 L) 
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The ultimate in sound and aes- 
thetics, the technologically- 
advanced Clearball Speaker 
(30W per speaker RMS System) 
is enclosed in an elegant crystal 
ball. Its spherical shape elimin- 
ates standing waves and emits 
balanced, crystal-clear acous- 
tics. Experience a unique combi- 
nation of U.S. made high quality 
MTX speakers and Japanese 
hand blown crystal. Also adds a 
unique element of novelty and 


Style to any 
-one-yez 
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PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring 
a house, saving a 
landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic 
and architectural 
heritage. Join the 
National Trust for 
Historic Preservation 
and support 
preservation efforts in 
your community. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 


a 





Write: 


National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 


eee 


— x L. Washington, D.C. 20036 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS, call 1-800-361-9603/24 hrs.—7 days a week. 


In Canada, Alaska and for information, call collect (514) 393-1779. Cheque or money order, 














please send to SRT U.S.A., 730 Fifth Ave., 9th Floor, N.Y., N.Y. 10019. 


Sees 
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LONDON 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
PEE Sis vl IN 
ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUES 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


A massive 19th century 
stone fountain group in the Scottish 
baronial manner. Each sejeant talbot 
hound collared and with a fleur de lys 
carved upon each ear. 
Overall height: 6'8" Width: 15' 
Height of dog: 49" 


For a copy of our brochure 


please send $10 to: Richard Newbury 


Syon Lodge 
Busch Corner, London Road 
Isleworth, Middlesex TW7 5BH 
England 


Te a. 01-560 7978 & 7985 
Telex: 8951308 SYONUK G 


Fax: 01-568 7572 

















They were first night tickets. Center orchestra. It would have been a perfect evening had they known 
Better than front row. The performance will certainly — what a difference four generations of blending and roasting the} 
garner a Tony. world’s finest coffees can make. 


The restaurant was a secret they had shared with If only they had known that true | | & 


only a close friend or two. Six stars, if there were such a_ gourmet is a process, not a label. 
thing. A truffle even the critics had not yet uncovered. If only they had known our name. LC) 


i = 
Coffee & Tea Comp: 
© First Colony Coffee & Tea Co., Inc., 1988. First Colony is a registered trademark of The First Colony Coffee & Tea Company Norfolk and San Francisco. 
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C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. — 


SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER: SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 


NEWYORK CHICAGO MIAMI DALLAS WASHINGTON — SAN FRANCISCO 
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8431 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD, WEST HOLLY 





Construction by Architectural Building Concepts 





Gold Medal Winner 
1988 National Spa & Pool Institute 


a ielarscovenniiacmiclcecuielconinr a irlehvarlaekanien ele (rele 
door living rooms has been the business of A. Lee 
)avalloreleluaten covmnerlehaekeltrlacomela-Recnleiaavatneneltls 
experience shows both in awards for design excellence 
and in the increased home equity our designs have 
anarlccemremeltrme lanl 


We design your yard from the ground up. We take a 
personal, professional approach to every phase of our 
eles) meyelce (ocean inva tareare (asteaa ce 


WY EV cca Volbeune tue Meatcmricecimo (sce lilaceleyermremveltrmiceyeaten 





Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total design. 
AVR WVeys andl eaMaZolelmeealer(acomemraeenianemacae 
ienced contractors who take in stride difficult sites, 
relarealarceratareg ecole) (ceawcarnaveve(ainaremeleice erevestave (elo lar canis 
Ye (ellatc@yor\eelareme)ererletateme)(e (cm elecolmelalemeclce(aa noi cacs 


On-site consultation recommended. 


A.LeeShelbourne 





Elegant Designs for Living 


333 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212 (213) 272-1230, (800) 426-8963 


For national & international consultation, phone (800) 420-8903 
Woverlatevarcmentcelercaaveleia @rliicesatt! 
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How To 
SURROUND 
YOURSELF 
WITH 
LUXURY. 


Enter a room by Porcelanosa. . 

You'll discover the classic 3 
beauty of fine European 4 
ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut fora 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary bath into a lasting 
impression. 

Stop by an authorized 
He ceat lier melciealeticos 
today, or send $1.00 for a 
copy of our full color brochure. 
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Shown: WALLS: Crystal Blanco & 
Liste! Murano Kronos. FLOOR: Monaco 
Blanco. INSET: Arabesco Marfil & 
Listel Murano Kronos, Crystal Rosa. 
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Tile by Porcelanosa 

IDEA SHOWROOM y) Re L / \ 
1301 State College Blvd. C) | AN 

Anaheim, CA 92806 


(714) 772-3183 DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN CERAMIC TILE 
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Hoppe Imports 


Showplace Square's Largest European Antique Collection. Three Floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques 








450 Townsend Street, San Francisco, California 94107. Phone 415 543-9795. 
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19th Century French bird cage. 
Height 36”. List price: $1500.00. 
price: $895.00. 





uropean landscape painting, circa 1920. Width 38” List 


rice: $1300.00. 


lainted Adams-style console, circa 1940. Width 45”. List 
rice: $995.00. 


Mahogany Chippendale piecrust 
table, circa 1920. Diam. 31”. List 


$2200.00. 


Pair of Louis XVI-style gilt- 
bronze candelabra, circa 1900. 
List price: $6000.00. 


= 


Set of 6 mahogany Chippendale- 


style chairs (with dining room 
table), circa 1920. $5500.00. 


Bronze figure of Mercury, circa 
1920. Height 36”. List price: 


ANTIQUES | 





Geo. III mahogany inlaid cabinet 
with 2 doors, circa 1920. Width 
28”. List Price: $1,000.00. 





William IV rosewood games table, circa 1810. Width 36”. 


List price: $3500.00. 





Mahogany Chippendale-style partners desk, circa 1880. 
Width 6’. List price: $18,000.00. 











WE PURCHASE: ENTIRE ESTATES, COLLECTIONS, OR SINGLE PIECES 
All Items Subject To Free Parking 


unens sible Nicholson's izes 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 « (714) 494-4820 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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Distinctive Furniture + Custom Made To Highest Halian Quality Standards 
6039 Washington Blud:'* Culver City, Calif. 90232 * Phone (213) 837-8775 
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Serving : BEVERLY HILLS te Y NEWPORT BEACH iY PALOS VERDES 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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Craftsmanship 


Using a unique “Design/Build” 
concept, we combine design 
expertise with quality craftsman- 
ship to create elegant outdoor 
environments. 


We offer personal, professional 
service from start to finish on 
all projects, whether it may be a 
total remodel, or updating an 
existing site. 


Our staff combines over 30 years 
of experience with a committment 
to quality that shows in every 
phase of every project. 





DESIGN GROUP 


A division of Architectural Pools & Spas Inc. 


13900 Old Harbor Lane Suite 106 
Marina del Rey, California 90292 
213 / 578-6404 License # 542161 
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MRCHITECT: SANDY & BABcock ARCHITECT: CASPAR EHMCKE 
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FRIEDRICH COMPANY ® INC. 


ARCHITECT: MICHAEL GRAVES 


BUILDERS or FINE RESIDENTIAL ESTATES 


THROUGHOUT NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


NAPA VALLEY 707-963-1401 i MONTECITO 805-963-1401 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ° Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 271-1123 


Ph ae Inventory on the premises 
-\ \ “DALLAS - Guy Chaddock & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO - Cal Mode Showroom Ltd. 
IGUEL - Fremarc Designs - Design Center South - June '89 
















OURS EXCLUSIVELY IN THE ULS. | 
Exquisite period replicas superbly detailled by Nor- } 
man French craftsmen to add beauty to your home. 
We also have many other complementary pieces. | 


© 


Country Ocean G bone: Sire. 


BRUNO de la CROIX-VAUBOIS 
1428 Slocum Street Dallas, Texas #5207 (214) #42-4700 








Elegance you can afford 


FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





DIRECT FROM KING’S, THE DESIGNERS AND MAKERS. 


$3 for 96 page illustrated catalog of our AlL-crystal chandeliers and sconces. 
Above creation #12-RX6/2FA of top grade SWAROVSKY STRASS 37” dia, x 48” tall, 
$6700. Also handsome authentic Victorian gas (wired) reproductions of hand-pol- 
ished brass and VENETIAN SPEAR POINT PRISMS. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 3% 
shipping. Colored VHS video available. Larger chandeliers our specialty. Hours 
40:00 AM - 4:30 PM. Closed on Sundays 


KING’S CHANDELIER COMPANY 


PO BOX 667 « DEPT ADC-8-89 » EDEN NC 27288 © 919/623-6188 
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Simic Galleries Present Three Fine Art Exhibits in August 
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Roberto Lupetti “Tris Splendor” 24” x 18” Oil 


This Month in Carmel 


ROBERTO yopauiee 
an 
WILLIAM SLAUGHTER 


DUAL SHOW 


This Month in Beverly Hills 


VIOLET PARKHURST 
ONE WOMAN SHOW 






This Month in La Jolla 


GREG HARRIS and DANI 
DUAL SHOW 






48” x 60” Oil 


¢. INC. 


Simic Galleries  — 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 
One of America’s Leading Fine Art Galleries 
Representing over 125 renowned artists 


CARMEL BEVERLY HILLS LAJOLLAS” 





ST 


| San Carlos and Sixth 305 N. Rodeo Drive 7925 Girard Avenue. : tg 
armel-by-the-Sea, CA 93921 Beverly Hills, CA 90210 1 (0) | OF, | 92037 ho 


408-624-7522 213-285-9700 619-454-0225 
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wtth 
Savrund Sound 


(@reyaale)(-1(-mel-- le ]am-lale 
installation services of 
custom audio/video systems 
Vale malelast-moiancciac-lialsarcvanl 


centers. 


EILEX INTERNATIONAL, ING. 
151 Kalmus Drive te F- 
Costa Mesa, CA 626 
Tel (714) 432-1773 
Fax (714) 432-7231 


South Coast Design Center 
at CopperTree 








Over 4000 square feet of fine antiques 


KUBISAK'S ANTIQUE CENTER 


A COLLECTIVE 


from England, France, Holland and Austria 


3305 LAGUNA CANYON ROAD - LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 92651 
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- TELEPHONE (714) 494-0079 





LEICHT 


The Quality Kitchen 
“..the ultimate expression of your good taste.” 
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See your Kitchen in a new LEICHT at the following studios: 


Designer Kitchens Euro-Systems 

17300 E. 17th St., Ste. A 13237 Saticoy St. 

Tustin, CA 92680 N. Hollywood, CA 91605 
(714) 838-2611 (818) 765-0632 


Li Cerat=amezell(-1a4 Kitchen Concepts 
466 N. Robertson Blvd. 14510 Big Basin Way 
AVA m(O)]\awerele fl @7nm20 074K) No] (o} (ole [ofl @7nm-s0 10746) 


(213) 659-1630 (408) 867-5050 


Kitchen Studio of Monterey Branch Design op 
1096 Cayon Del Rey Blvd. 3021 South Valley View 
Seaside, CA 93955 _ Building 101 Ht 
(408) 899-3303 Las Vegas, NV 89102, “S 


@® - ; 
LEICHT ied 
For a 92 page color catalog, send $10.00 to your nearest Leicht S$ 


The Quality Kitchen MVNIMe alo N(=\e=1\/-RVelllmeolaalellian\— aire mec ena 











Specializing in Antique Country Furniture, Antique 
Accessories, Linens and Blue and White Porcelain. 





213 852-0747 213-451-2243 
Mil 8440 Melrose Avenue 912 Montana Avenue 
| Los Angeles, CA 90069 Santa Monica, CA 90403 

















PIERRES 
D’ANTAN 





JULIEN 


Photos Yves 
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CHADSWORTH 


EXPECT THE BEST 


yaltidntonleCm an iecle@ines 
Greek and Roman Orders 


Chadsworth Columns and Capitals available 
in redwood, pine and other species. 


Diameters 6"-36" Heights 18"”-40' 


EMPIRE WITH NECKING—featured with our 
plain column shaft and attic base moulding—is a 
modern version of the Ionic. The volutes on this 
magnificent capital gradually spiral outward and 
then tighten to nimeanee) eyes. Two classic 
mouldings, the egg and dart and the bead and 
reel, enrich this exquisite capital. The necking 
and the abacus are adorned with sprigs ot 
honeysuckle. 


Architectural Columns 
French Gobelin Tapestries 
Table Bases 
Pedestals 


,CHADSWORTH, 


Column, Tapestry or Table Base Brochure—$2.00 each 
All Three Brochures—$4 .00 


For information and brochures: 
P.O. Box 53268,.Dept. 11 
Auanta, Georgia 30355 
404-876-5410 








Michel ROGER keeps scou- 
ring France in order to track 
down vestiges from the past, 
contributing thus to the safe- 
guarding of our architectural 
heritage. 

He restores them with every 
care, patience and respect 
before making them available 
in his vast warehouses that are 
15 mn from the Chateau de 
VERSAILLES near Paris. You 
will be able to find there fire- 
places, doors, railings, statues, 
pits, old floor tiles, fountains, 
porches, stairs, bowls, etc. 


PIERRES D’ANTAN has the 
unique choice of antique mate- 
rials in FRANCE. 


Open seven days a week. 
Catalogue available 

on video cassette 
(Deposit : 200 FF). 


Private Heliport on the very spot 





Lieu dit ‘‘La Forét’’ 
78550 HOUDAN 
Tél. (1) 30.59.72.77 FRANCE 
Téléfax 30.59.51.13 
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Sy CAN YOU TELL WHICH 
VAN GOGH IS A FORGERY? 


(Only the experts can...) 





a Owning a VAN GOGH, RENOIR, MONET, REMBRANDT, DEGAS or GOYA 
is an experience that any collector would savor. 
Now through the magic of bidnce , this is within your reach! 


It is no longer necessary to invest millions in order to actually own a masterpiece painting. 


ew living artists are capable of hand-painting oil re-creations so perfect that even 
for many experts, they are virtually impossible to detect from the originals! 


Each canvas is hand painted, accurately re-created from the original by bianco artists 
who utilize exact brush- stroke-for-brush-stroke techniques once employed by the old 
masters. Finally, the completed canvas undergoes an authentic aging process (antiquing) 
and is then magnificently framed to your ultimate satisfaction. The BLANCO school 
faithfully re-creates yesterday’s masterpieces for today’s collectors. There are virtually 
no boundaries to Hi Anco capabilities. 
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Whether your interest lies in the re-creation of an old master, or perhaps in commissioning 
a portrait in the style and technique of John Singer Sargent, Renoir or any other favorite 
artist, we guarantee that you'll find our paintings incomparable, affordable and of 
collectible quality. Truly an appreciable art investment. 


THE : (0 COLLECTION 
Avr 922 Shore Crest Road 
Carlsbad, CA. 92009 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION AND A FREE COLOR CATALOG TO: 
Name 


Address 
City State Zip 
Telephone - 


My principal interest is to receive information on: 


ALL TOE 





A portrait re-created in the style of my favorite artist [] 

Impressionist Paintings [.] Old Masters[[] Nautical [] 
Hunt Scenes and Equestrian Art(] Primitives [] Western] | 
Contemporary Landscapes [] Historical Paintings [_] | 
CALL TODAY: oe 











619-456-5545 SATISFACTION IS ASSURED BY A 100% MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
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Visit your nearby 
Wood-Mode 
showroom 


BURBANK 


California Kitchens, Inc. 
213-849-2431 


EL TORO 


Valley Kitchens 
714-951-7898 


ESCONDIDO 


Distinctive Kitchens & Baths 
619-480-9199 


GLENDALE 


Berberian Kitchens & Bath 
818-244-7292 


HAWTHORNE 


West Coast Kitchens 
213-973-5830 


LAFAYETTE 


Plus Kitchens 
415-283-5005 


LONG BEACH 


Mr. Z's Specialties 
213-494-5059 


LOS ANGELES 


Custom Kitchens On La Brea 
213-937-1660 


NEWPORT BEACH 


Euro-American Kitchens 
714-631-7032 


OAKLAND 


Federal Building Co. 
415-482-0300 


ORANGE 


West Coast Kitchens 
714-771-4741 


OXNARD 


Kitchen Queen Corporation 
805-487-8733 


PALM SPRINGS 


Kitchens of the Desert 
619-568-5618 


SAN DIEGO 


Interplan Design Corp. 
619-272-1701 


SAN GABRIEL 


L & W Kitchens 
818-287-1131 


SAN RAMON 


Diablo Valley Cabinetry 
415-866-0711 


SANTA BARBARA 


Kitchens And More 
805-966-3163 


STUDIO CITY 


The Kitchen Factory 
818-764-2869 


SUNNYVALE 


International Kitchen Exchange 


408-296-3055 
TOKYO 





Far East Makers Representatives 


3-844-6101 
Fax-3-843-9292 
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Discover The Difference™ 


There is a difference in 
custom-built cabinetry. And 
Wood-Mode makes it. 


Offering an unlimited range 
of design possibilities in the 
finest custom-built tradition. 


Design Group 42—for Ameri- 
can traditional styling and con- 
struction. Design Group 84— 
for the exciting, new 

European designs. 


Each and every one a very 
personal reflection of your 
tastes and lifestyle. All quality 
constructed to earn your 
confidence. 








Pick up a free copy of 
Wood-Mode’s full color master 
catalog at any convenient 
showroom listed. 


Wood-Mode Cabinetry has been specified by 
BON APPETIT MAGAZINE for their test kitchen 
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ll-lead, mouth-blown, hand-cut San Ildefonso vase. Santa Mesa pattern. 
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Forsy th’s novels and Forsyth’s Rolex: 
Original concepts, meticulously executed. 


He burst upon the literary 
scene with an immediate best- 
seller, The Day of the Jackal. 

Four more have flowed 
trom his two-decade-old type- 
writer since then. Today, he is 
one of the world’s most widely 
read authors. 

Frederick Forsyth is a man 
ordained by both natural gifts 


and life experience to create 


Day-Date, Oyster Perpetual and President are trademarks 






high-tension adventure novels. 

He joined the R.A.E at 
seventeen and soon became one 
of Britain's youngest fighter 
pilots. For eight drama-filled 
years, he reported on military 
and diplomatic confrontations 
for B.B.C. and Reuters. 

Today, at his London home, 
Forsyth alternately plots his in- 
tricate books and crafts articles, 
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er} ual i 18kt gold with 


© 1986 Rolex Watch US.A., Inc. 


r matching Premed ies let. = 
Inc., Dept.712, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022-5385. 


short stories and film scripts. 

A writer of Frederick 
Forsyths stature is more than 
ordinarily sensitive to the ac- 
complishment represented by 
the creation of a work that 
endures. 

Explanation enough for 
his choice of a classic ., 
timepiece. 
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~ A land of butter-yellow sunlight, 
cool stone, gnarled cypress, red 
tiled roofs and Mediterranean 
blue sky. The region is Provence. 
The Provence of Paul Cézanne 
and Vincent van Gogh. And the 
home of hand-carved, honey- 
toned 18th and 19th century 
antique furniture. Now Henredon 
brings you authentic reproduc- 
tions of those antiques: exquisitely 
crafted furniture that reflects the 
vibrancy, warmth and texture of 


the countryside. 70 luminous 





designs in walnut and cherry— 
including living, dining and bed- 
room collections. Plus stunning 
French upholstery fabrics. For the 
dealer nearest you, call 1-800- 
444-3682. For the brochure, 
please send $10.00 to Henredon, 
Department A99, Morganton, 
North Carolina 28655. 
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Vhat if selling a 
yusiness brings 
ou $50 million? 


jelling a business is a big 
ep. It can provide rich 
>wards. It can also raise 
srious questions. 

Who can help you deter- 
line what your business is 
sally worth? Can you trust 
our advisors to tell you if 

ot selling is the right deci- 
on? If you do sell, how 


» 1989 J.P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, parent of 
gan Guaranty Trust Company (Member FDIC) 
d other J.P Morgan subsidiaries 


should you allocate your 
assets? Is this the time to 
rethink your family’s finan- 
cial plan? What will you do 
next, and who will you need 
to help you? 

The point is clear: Selling 
a business is not a simple 
matter. And your advisors 
should care enough and be 
skillful enough to help you 
sort through all the com- 
plexities to gain the maxi- 
mum benefits. 

The private bankers at 
Morgan understand all this, 
because we’ve been helping 





individuals and families 
build — and sell — successful 
privately owned enterprises 
for more than a century. 
And a good way to prepare 
for either is to establish a 
private banking relationship 
at Morgan. You'll have the 
best advice and technical 
skills available to you - 
before, during, and after 
any transaction. 

As a private banking 
client, you and your busi- 
ness also will have access 
to all of the resources of 
Morgan’s global organization 


— the same analysts, traders, 
financial strategists, invest- 
ment professionals, tech- 
nology, and underlying cap- 
ital strength that serve the 
world’s largest corporations. 
For more information, 
call Gerald J. Ronayne, 
Vice President, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company. 
(212) 826-9339. 


Private Banking at Morgan 


JPMorgan 
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At last, a series of reproduction 
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painstakingly copied from our most 
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pieces. Finally, artistry and excellence 
at completely affordable prices. 


Call or write for more information 
or send $5.00 for our 32 page 
catalog of antique originals. 


MARSHALL GALLERIES, INC. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I moved from Los Angeles to West- 
chester County, New York, a number 
of years ago. The special May 1989 
“California Design’ edition has 
proven to me once again that Cali- 
fornia brings out the best in people. 
After viewing the Beriros’ outdoor 
living room, the McGuire home, 
the Spielbergs’ dream house and 
Jack Baker’s garden near Santa Bar- 
bara, I can only agree with you— 
“Long live the California looks!” 
Barbara J]. Berger 
Harrison, New York 


The May 1989 issue of Architectural 
Digest was outstanding. It was a 
breath of fresh air, letting the sun- 
light into marvelous homes and spe- 
cial rooms. Such a change from the 
overstuffed chambers that are au cou- 
rant on the East Coast! 
Judith Viar 
Fortuna, California 


Your California issue (May 1989) was 
unique. So informative for the read- 
ers and interior designers as well— 
it was like a mini-interior design 
course. I have shopped some of the 
sources mentioned (Architectural Di- 
gest Travels, “California Designers’ 
Favorite Shops”), and on my next trip 
to California will certainly check into 
some of the others. Thanks for sup- 
plying so much inside information. 
Michael de Santis 
New York, New York 


Your May article “A Maybeck Lega- 
cy” portrays much of the grandeur of 
the architect’s magnificent master- 
piece. It captures the vitality of the 
home as it was in the past and as it is 
today. However, my grandfather’s 
middle name was Lazare, and your 
subtitle should more accurately have 
read, “The 1909 Leon L. Roos House 
in San Francisco.” 
Constance C. Roos 
San Francisco, California 


The sculpture by Peter Allen thai 
pictured in your article “On Stinso 
Beach” (May 1989) is a cast-brong 
harbor seal, not a sea lion as is state 
in the accompanying caption. 
Desiree Ma 
Stinson Beach, Californ 


I was especially impressed that yo 
had the sense to include an article by 
Herb Caen (‘San Francisco: Hert 
Caen”) in your May issue. San Fran 
cisco is a kind of playpen for those i 
the Bay Area who still have a child 
like need for fun and discovery. Mr 
Caen has consistently pointed out 
where the “toys” are. Your magazihe 
has shown that the living quarters of 
some imaginative Californians are 
toy boxes of the most unusual kind) 
Lawrence J. Kruczynskt 
Pacifica, California 


After reading Herb Caen’s article on 
San Francisco, I must say that it con- 
veyed, to the last detail, the San Fran 
cisco I know and love. I have not bee 
back there since the early sixties, but I 
remember that before all the hustle 
and bustle it was like a fairy-tale city, 
all sparkle and light, and oh, that 
wonderful fog! I thank you and Mr 
Caen for bringing a little bit of San 
Francisco into my day. | 
Gloria A. Gould-Loftin 

Fairfax, Virginia 


I am compelled to respond to M. F. K. 
Fisher's article on California (“Native 
Truths,” May 1989). I was born and 
raised in California and greatly en- 
joyed her article, which jogged many 
happy memories of my early years in 
Pasadena and carefree college days in 
Whittier. I treasure the afternoons 
each month that I devote to reading 
Architectural Digest. They are a treat I 
give myself, and the May 1989 issue 
surpasses them all. 
Barbara Male McCroskey 
Milwaukie, Oregon 
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Thinness to the point of 
3 millimeters. 
Accuracy to the point of 
seconds a year. 
Engineerin?, to the point 












of art. 
Thats the point of 
Delirium. 
CONCORD. 
WATCH 


THE GENTRY, 


SINCE 1908 
INTRODUCED ON FEBRUARY 12TH, 1979 AS THE THINNEST WATCH IN THE WORLD 
TODAY CONCORD DELIRIUM® IS THE PERFECT WATCH 
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For those who have a fine sense of personal style, and a respect for lasting value and excellence. 
Ghurka. The finest America has to offer. The finest anywhere. 


GHURKA New York, NY, Santa Barbara, CA 1-800-243-4368 
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Bravo to all those who helped to make this 
special issue of Architectural Digest one 
of our most successful ever. The work of 
our distinguished European editors, Char- 
lotte Aillaud and Derry Moore, is evident 
throughout these pages, as is that of our 
contributing writer from London, Elizabeth Lambert. 
Our fashion theme is also well served by such writers 
as Bernadine Morris, Caroline Rennolds Milbank, 
Dale Harris, Alexandra Palmer and Michael Gross. 
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Their combined fashion expertise shines 
through the issue. Finally, I want to thank 
the people who made this project possible 
in the first place, the fashion designers 
themselves. Some of the busiest people on 
earth, they were unfailingly generous 


with their time. Next month's highlights include a 
Bernard Steinitz design in Paris, Gene Siskel’s Chi- 
cago residence, the restored Confederate White House 
in Virginia—and Architectural Digest Travels. 





a Gn 
laige Kewte. Editor-in-Chief 








Gianfranco Ferré 

Recently selected as the first non- 
French designer at the House of Dior, 
Gianfranco Ferré has avoided doing 
what is expected. Born into a middle- 
class industrial family in Legnano, he 
went to a science-oriented high school 
and then got a degree in architecture. 
But the fashion world attracted him al- 
jost from the moment he graduated in 1969, and his first 
els and belts have been called “objects somewhere be- 
een pop and design, tasteful and amusing.” Neverthe- 
ss, he didn’t ignore architecture entirely: In 1982 he was 
q<ed to participate in a show at the Massachusetts Insti- 
te of Technology called “Intimate Architecture: Contem- 
prary Clothing Design.” Indeed, Ferré has been called the 
Jank Lloyd Wright of Italian fashion. See page 104. 
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Carolyne Roehm 
Though she leads the life of a story- 
book princess, Carolyne Roehm is also 
‘ one of the hardest-working women 
“a on the New York scene today. Since 
- 3 — she launched her own firm five years 
rR ago—with the help of her husband, fi- 
nancier Henry Kravis—retail sales 
have quadrupled to twenty million 
bifars. After studying fine arts at Washington University 
| St. Louis, Roehm arrived in New York and landed a job 
‘ith Oscar de la Renta, sometimes working as a fitting 
odel. “But I don’t want to be too grand about any of the 


‘rolyne Roehm 
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modeling I did for him,” says Roehm. “I was hired as a girl 
Friday.” Besides, it was design, not modeling, that inter- 
ested her. “As a child I played dress-up and fantasized 
about clothes,” she says. ““At thirteen I finally realized that 
some people actually did it for a living.” See page 112. 


Claude Montana in Paris 
“Couturiers’ lives are really a bit like 
those of French schoolchildren,” says 
Claude Montana. ‘We have to pass our 
exams four times a year, and the jury is 
quite ruthless.” Nevertheless, the de- 
signer’s collections are consistently met 
with acclaim, and over two hundred 
outlets worldwide now carry his lines 
of women’s and men’s fashions. “I want to dress people 
who are like I am,” he says. “And now I’m thinking of 
launching a second string—less expensive—to my line.” 
In the meantime, Montana is preparing for the American 
debut of his signature perfume, previously available only 
in Europe, Tokyo and Canada. See page 120. 


Claude Montana 


Caroline Charles 

English tradition is an integral part of 
the life of Caroline Charles, who insists 
that most of her designs be manufac- 
tured in Great Britain. “I feel it’s im- 
portant,” she says, “that those who 
take the glory in British fashion also 
take the responsibility.” The English 
quality that characterizes her designs 


Caroline Charles 





continued on page 20 
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© Infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corporation in U.S.A. 


CAN THE AVERAGE DRIVER 





TELL THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN INFINITI 
AND A TRADITIONAL LUXURY CAR? 


There are differences of philosophy between a 
car designer raised in Bavaria and one raised 
in Kyoto. Not so much on what is fundamen- 
tally good engineering, but on what luxury is. 


Here's the view from Kyoto: 


Infiniti cars are designed for the driver. Its luxury 
personality is fully experienced at highway 
speeds as a touring sedan. Even an inexperi- 
enced judge of automotive performance will 
appreciate the ability of an Infiniti to respond 
accurately to the will of the driver. 


The key idea is ‘the will of the driver’ For it 
says that a car is designed to make the driver's 
experience more enjoyable. That an Infiniti, 
while it has an impressive road presence, is 
not a car that you own to impress, but a car 
that you own to drive. 


created by Nissan 


In line with this are the car’s simple, natural 
curves—the lack of gadgets and ornamentation. 
The use of natural materials for the car's interiors. » 


These things we believe, show a difference in 
approach to luxury. Differences which are easy 
to discern and which depart from traditional 
standards. 


The point is not to make a case for which brand 
of luxury is better. Only to say that you can judge ~ 
Infiniti cars on their unique character as luxury- 
class automobiles. 


Call for more information to make your own 
evaluation or for the name of the dealer near- — 
est you. 1-800-826-6500. 


Thank you. 
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continued from page 15 


probably began because her family had a tradition of sav- 
ing beautiful clothes; one of her most prized possessions, 
in fact, is a big trunk of antique clothing handed down 
from previous generations. “I remember dressing up in 
those clothes as a child, and I think my love of fabrics and 
workmanship originated within that trunk.” See page 128. 


Adolfo in New York 

Despite the elaborate trimmings and 
richly patterned fabrics, there is a tran- 
quil look about Adolfo’s clothes that 
perhaps reflects his joy in making 
them. His clients, who include women 
from all parts of the social world, wear 
his knitted dresses and separates dur- 
ing the day and his formal evening 
gowns at night. They appreciate not only his creations but 
the fact that Adolfo is never arrogant or dictatorial. If they 
request a particular color or fabric, he’ll make it up for 
them; if they want a hemline changed, he will do it. Al- 
though he has his many supporters, Adolfo is simply do- 
ing for himself what he most enjoys. “Designing dresses is 
all I ever wanted to do,” he says. See page 132. 


Adolfo 


Anouska Hempel in London 
Designer and proprietor of Blakes, one 
of London’s most elegant hotels, Aus- 
tralian-born Anouska Hempel is 
known for her attention to detail. She 
structured the rooms in her house as 
carefully as she would her couture cre- 
ations. And when she was unable to 
find the right shade of velvet for the 
draperies in one of the rooms at Blakes, the room stayed 
empty for about six months until she found it. “Most peo- 
ple would have hung navy silk and been done with it,” 
she says. “I couldn’t do that. I don’t want to have to explain 
that something isn’t perfect.” See page 138. 


Anouska Hempel 


Bob Mackie 

Although Bob Mackie has garnered six 
Emmy Awards for television costume 
design, has been nominated three 
times for Academy Awards and has 
dressed countless entertainers for 
nightclub acts and the stage, until the 
San Francisco Opera’s production of 
Lulu that opens this month, he’d never 
been involved with opera. “Lulu is an Alban Berg piece 
about a woman gone bad,” he says. “Since it’s set in the 
Berlin of the thirties, the costumes are decadent, fun and 
glamorous. I jumped at the chance to do it. When you're a 
designer,” he explains, “just a change of environment 
makes you think in a whole different way.” See page 146. 


Bob Mackie 
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Hanae Mori 
At last count, Hanae Mori’s comme 
cial interests included sixty-seve 
shops in Japan, two in Paris, one | 
New York and one in Monte Carl 
along with three hundred and 
sales outlets in the United States an 
innumerable licensing agreement 
“ She has managed to move outside 
traditional role of Japanese women, garnering worldwidi 
recognition in the process. Since 1977 Mme Mori has beer 
a member of the extremely select Chambre Syndicale di 
la Haute Couture, which includes few women. “I’m in 
terested in living here and now,” the designer says. “T lik 
to reflect on changing times, changing human being 
and changing societies, though I’m not particularly inter 
ested in politics.” See page 152. 


Hanae Mori 


George Stavropoulos 
George Stavropoulos’s work seems a 
Greek as his name—fashion commer 
tators tend to use the words draped, 
columnar and timeless to describe his 
clothes. His New York apartment, 
& then, comes as a bit of a surprise, for 
while there are Greek accents, the 
overall mood is eclectic with a nod to 
ward the Oriental—a result, perhaps, of his world travels. 
Nancy Stavropoulos, American-born but of Greek heri 
tage, met her husband-to-be in Athens while she was: 
working for the diplomatic corps. One memento of their 
mutual heritage is a red kilim woven for Mrs. Stavropou- 
los’s mother’s birth. “The reason for its excellent condi 
tion,” explains Nancy Stavropoulos, “is that it was never 
used. Her birthdate is woven right into it, and she didn’t 
want anyone to know her age!” See page 158. 


George Stavropoulos 


Luciano Soprani 
““My house is made up of unique 
things that no architect would eve 
have chosen,” asserts Luciano Soprani, 
who nonetheless worked with one, 
Laura Collini, on translating his calm 
yet eccentric vision into reality. The 
designer probably spends more time in 
his company headquarters on Milan’s 
Via Manzoni than at home, but his downtown apartment 
“is definitely my escape, a combination of things collected 
during travels or simply because I liked them.” Those in=" 
clude pre-1930s ceramic figurines neatly categorized by 
subject matter; including the “grande firme” women he. 
calls “forerunners of pinups.” Speculating about his “last 
house, a house of wisdom, maturity, old age,” he says, “It 
too will be in a city—perhaps even Milan.” See page 162. 


Luciano Soprani 





continued on page 22 
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continued from page 20 


The Moroccan Moods of Laise Adzer 
“We live in a medieval fishing village, 
near the sea,” says Laise Adzer. “At 
dusk we often go to a small café on the 
beach and watch the women walking 
home into the sunset. I never tire of 
looking at the wind blowing through 
their haiks.” The flowing silhouettes 
and easy grace of these indigenous Mo- 
roccan garments have been a catalyst for Adzer’s designs. 
Adzer, who is a painter and sculptor as well as a designer, 
has been equally influenced by western Africa’s climate 
and landscape. See page 168. 





Laise Adzer 


The Art of Arnold Scaasi 

Arnold Scaasi trusts his impulses, par- 
ticularly when it comes to art. “One 
day I was driving around London and 
saw that,” he says, pointing to a large 
Hockney screen in his Long Island liv- 
ing room. “I thought, ‘Wouldn’t that 
look wonderful in Palm Beach?’ So | 
ran into the gallery and said, ‘I love it 
and I want it.’ At the time I didn’t own a house in Palm 
Beach, but I thought one day I would. Meanwhile I put the 
screen here. It looks so wonderful in this room that now 
that I do have a house in Palm Beach I don’t suppose it will 
ever get there.” See page 174. 





Arnold Scaasi 


Madame Carven 

“For improving the trade balance, you 
can be compared to Renault or Brigitte 
Bardot,” Mme Carven was told on re- 
ceiving the Insignia of the Legion of 
Honor in 1964. If possible, the coutu- 
rier must have smiled even more mis- 
chievously than usual. “I entertain 
often, and I enjoy being surrounded by 
friends,” she says. ‘Since I can’t tolerate either bluff or 
pretense, I stick to real values, which are always modest.” 
One requisite, though, is that her guests dress for dinner. 
“I like this touch of elegance, and yet I am often re- 
proached by my staff about my own clothes. I like life too 
much to worry about what to wear!” See page 180. 





MARINA FAUST 
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Madame Carven 


Victor Edelstein 

“Women want to be able to get in and 
out of a car without breaking their 
necks or getting their knees trapped in 
a tight skirt,” says Victor Edelstein, “so 
I give some thought to whether they’re 
likely to arrive in a spacious limousine 
or doubled up in a Jaguar.” Sometimes 
a client will ask him to adapt a dress, 
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but “you don’t know until you do it what difference it } 
make,” he says. “Any problems that develop get wor 
out, but we may end up with an entirely different dr 
Or I may not agree to the changes in the first place. I we 
make a wedding dress that looks like something out of | 
Ziegfeld Follies, because someone else might want one | 
it, and then—there goes my reputation.” See page 184. 


Vicky Tiel 
Vicky Tiel admits that her hobby 
sportfishing—is rather unusual for 
fashion designer. Originally she w 
drawn to places like Key West becau 
of her longtime interest in Hemir 
way. “It was very addictive,” says 
Maryland native, recalling that on 
first fishing trip she caught a one-hut 
dred-pound sailfish off the coast of Cancun. In Paris, whe 
she lives, the designer pores over art books and old fashic 
magazines for ideas. But it was her collection of French a 
glass that prompted her latest creation—the flacon for hi 
upcoming fragrance, called Vicky Tiel. See page 188. 





Vicky Tiel 


Alan Flusser Upstate 
Menswear designer Alan Flusst 
started out creating shirts for Va 
Heusen and sportswear for Pierr 
Cardin, introducing his own line ¢ 
clothes in 1980. Although the atme 
/ sphere of his Manhattan shop is a cros 
between a London gentleman’s clut 
and a Colefax & Fowler drawing room 
his residence in upstate New York i 
one of unexpected fun, infused with a sense of humor 
“My wife and I wanted to give the house a younger 
clubby, more fifties feeling. It’s a wonderful look fe 
kids. And perhaps that’s what we are—just a couple ol 
grown-up kids!” See page 192. 


Alan and Marilise 
Flusser 


Wanda Ferragamo 
Buyers placing orders for Ferragami 
shoes, clothing and handbags do 
in an atmosphere laden with history, 
In Florence, the company’s headquar 
ters is in a thirteenth-century palazzo. 
Sometimes a theme emerges in one di 
Wanda Ferragamo vision and is carried on in another, as 
Giovanna Ferragamo when Fulvia Ferragamo introduced-@ 

silk scarf printed with an array of 
shoes, and Giovanna’s ready-to-wear department made 
bracelet using the shoe motif. The Ferragamos not only 
enjoy working together, they enjoy taking time off to 
gether, and often meet at Wanda Ferragamo’s vacation 
villa in Capri. See page 198. 
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fe subtle new sensation from Giorgio Beverly Hills. |))) | 
‘EMIERING AT GIORGIO BEVERLY HILLS, NEW YORK OR CALL 1-800 GIORGIO. EXT. 174 | |! 
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‘Today, people are faced with more entertainment op- 
tions than ever before. Movies, concerts, television, | 
t talk radio, arranging your CDs in alphabetical order. 
Making it tougher and tougher to decide what you 
want to do tonight. Fortunately, our new E-5200 


audio system can ease the pressure by putting a variety 





of entertainment forms at your fingertips. When connected to one of our big screen 


[' Vs, its main front speakers and two surround sound speakers will literally turn your; 


rm . V7 ad . . . 

living room into a movie theater. With a 150-watt amplifier, it has more than 

enough power to make your living room sound like a concert hall. The digital tuner/§ 
mp, CD changer and dual cassette deck are standard. The interactive program- 


ble remote has an LCD readout that is constantly updated with a signal from the 


tuner/preamp, giving you'a complete visual report at all times. And all the compos 
re designed to aesthetically match many of our new TVs. Leaving your living 
looking like what you wanted it to be in the first place. A living room| 


20kH z, with no more than 0.08% THD. 2. Digital tuner/ |. 
. Five-disc CD changer with digital optical output. 

5. Optional semi-automatic turntable. 6. Four-way 
Programmable interactive remote. © 1989 Mitsubishi 


27-8888 ext. 245. Dolby, Dolby Surround and HX Pro are 
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TECHNICALLY, ANYTHING IS POSSIBLE” 
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The Reign of Hardy Amies 

“One of the main difficulties in design- 
ing for royalty today,” says English 
couturier Hardy Amies, who in June 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, “is 
that they must wear modern-day 
clothes that are not regal.” He looks 
back with fondness to the clothes of 
Queen Mary. “She wore long skirts 
when short ones were in fashion, and metallic brocades, 
lamé and jewels. Today the queen would be criticized if 
she dressed that way.”” Despite the simpler, more contem- 
porary clothes, Amies thinks the queen has “presence.” 
Her dresser once told him that the queen is the only person 
who could put on a tiara going down stairs. See page 204. 





Hardy Amies 


Classic David Hayes 

“If 1 can have my way, I’m in boots and 
an old polo shirt,” says David Hayes, 
whose residence in Beverly Hills offers 
the same kind of classic comfort as his 
designs. “I sit on the terrace and read 
and sketch—the house is very quiet, 
even though it’s only about twelve 
blocks from Sunset Boulevard.” After 


David Hayes 




















he bought the house, he enlisted 
aid of interior designer Tom Buckley 
“I didn’t do a lot of things Tom wante 
me to, and I always regretted it later, 
he says. An avid movie fan, Haye 
wanted a sense of old-fashioned glan 
our with touches of the romantic) 
“Like in the old Paul Williams song,) 
; says the fashion designer, “ ‘I’m t 

kind of guy who says goodbye to houses’—I’m the kind Q 
person who talks to houses.” See page 210. -_ 


Tom Buckley 


Patrick Kelly 
Patrick Kelly adores flea markets. 
sides filling his Paris atelier, his disco 
eries often inspire his work. Several ¢ 
his spring designs, for instance, hav§ 
butterfly motifs—courtesy of the pinj 
he bought at a flea market near Lo} 
Angeles. But Kelly—who last year be 
came the first American ever to jou 
the Paris fashion designers’ association, the Chambr 
Syndicale du Prét-a-Porter—is himself the object of inspi 
ration: He’s currently discussing proposals for a documen| 
tary about Americans in Paris. See page 218.0 | 
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In Singapore 


where else 
but the 
Shangri-La. 


Fifteen acres of rich 
tropical gardens in the 
very heart of the city. 
Luxurious standards of 

service. It could only be the 
Shangri-La Singapore. 
One of the 


world’s finest hotels 


wg 


SA 
S ShangriLa hotel — 


SINGAPORE: | 
A SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 








SHANGRI-LA HOTEL, 22 ORANGE GROVE ROAD, SINGAPORE 1025. TEL: 737 3644. TELEX: 21505 SHANGLA RS FAX: 733 7220/733 1029. 
SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL: USA & CANADA (800) 457 5050 © LOS ANGELES (213) 417 3483 i 
SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL HOTELS and RESORTS: CHINA ¢ FIJI * HONG KONG * MALAYSIA * SINGAPORE * THAILAND. 4 
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HEN you first handle a Patek Philippe, you become 

aware that this is a watch of rare perfection. 

1 We know the feeling well. We experience a sense of 

pride every time a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of 

| our craftsmen. For us it lasts a moment — for you, 

_a lifetime. 7 

We made this watch for 
| — to be part of your 

| life — because this is the 

/way weve always made 

watches. 

. And if we may draw a con- 

| clusion from five genera- 
_ tions of experience, it will 

be this: a Patek Philippe 

doesn't just tell you the 

time it tells you something 

about yourself. 
























PATEK PHILIPPE. 
GENEVE 3/Mly oN | 


For an elegantly bound 2-volume set illustrating our men’s and women’s 
timepieces, send $8 to 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 (AD), New York. NY 10020 








Look what we made for dinner. 


If you'd like Queen Anne, Duncan Phyfe 
or Jay Spectre at your table, they’re available from Century Furniture. 
Altogether, in fact, we offer 160 different styles of dining chairs and 65 impeccable finishes. 
Including several faithful reproductions 
from the collections of the Smithsonian Institution and British National Trust. 
So why not call 1-800-852-5552 for more information, 
or for the name of a store near you selling Century Furniture. 


After all, nothing contributes more to a good dinner than the right company. 


Century Furniture 






















E TELEVISION SCREEN explodes as a clutch of eye-popping 
1odels breeze down the runway to upbeat disco music. 
he camera zooms to a decadent neckline; a flourish of 
Jeaded embroidery; a witty hat. Meanwhile, a savvy 
jpice-over analyzes a new detail here, a line to watch 
ere. This is cable television’s premier fashion commenta- 
r, Australian-born Elsa Klensch. The half-hour program, 
jn insider report on fashion, beauty and decorating written 
ind produced by its now-celebrated 
Inchorwoman, is aired weekends 
in Cable News Network (CNN). 
| aunched in 1980 with the net- 
ork’s inception, Style with Elsa 
lensch now reaches an estimated 
Ifty million U.S. households and 
seen Via satellite in over seventy 
untries worldwide. 

For her taste and her ground- 
reaking revitalization of a televi- 
fon orphan, Klensch has been 
ubbed the Diana Vreeland of the 
irwaves. The show is a beauti- 
ul, sexy and informative anti- 


peshion trends, observes CNN’s style 
ommentator, Elsa Klensch (right, at the 
pntrols in New York), happen fast. On 
er weekly program, Style with Elsa 
lensch, she covers the latest European 
nd American collections, and is seen 
y viewers in over 70 countries. “I’d 
ke to make design more understandable 
> women,” Klensch says. “I want to give 
nem an idea how to put it all together.” 


lote to the quantum gloom of dai- 
y. world news; it is also watched 
‘‘'s ardently by men as by women. 
“Yd always deplored fashion 
overage on television, the rou- 
‘ine of bringing a few models into 
‘he studio,” declares Klensch. ‘Fashion shows are perfect 
‘or television because they’re so visual: constant move- 
nent, fabulous clothes. With our current technology, we 
‘an show more of a collection than any fashion magazine 
an. And it’s exciting—it lifts people out of their every- 
lay lives. They get high on the glamour.” 
Klensch is relaxing after a volatile workday in the com- 
ortable, book-lined Manhattan apartment she shares with 


HANS NELEMAN 


PER SPEC PRVES: ELSA KLENS@H 


Leading a Stylish Revolution in the Fashion Media 
By Patricia Warner 





her husband, Charles, a businessman. Slender, attractive 
and suffused with friendliness, she’s known for her can- 
did, down-to-earth professionalism in a business notorious 
for being on occasion as glossy as it looks. She has twice 
appeared on Eleanor Lambert’s International Best-Dressed 
List, and opts for stylish but practical signature clothes in 
the deluxe ready-to-wear bracket. Today, it’s a suave red 
jacket with padded shoulders by Spanish designer Isabel 





Canovas over a simple black knit Sonia Rykiel jumpsuit, 
worn with a dramatic gold choker at the throat. 

The Klensches met in Hong Kong when she was Elsa 
Barker, fresh from Sydney and working as a journalist. He 
was ABC’s bureau chief in Saigon, taking a break from 
covering the Vietnam war. The couple were married in 
Saigon, and moved to New York in 1966. “I’d been writing 
women’s interest stories, first in Sydney and then in Lon- 





continued on page 32 
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Why Mercedes-Benz 





The elegant luxury car is moving at 44 The fact is that the engineers of Merced 
feet per second when it suddenly meets some- Benz spend most of their time thinking of | 
thing solid. those moments when a luxury car needs to } 

Now it suddenly stops being an elegant something far more than a luxury car. | 


Such thinking led them 


luxury car. And becomes a structure 






for managing severe patent the cc 


impact forces on cept of the i 
ine | 
behalf of the pact-absorbil 


people within. car body 38 yea 





e epitome of luxury. 











© 1989 Mercedes-Benz of N,A., Inc., Montvale, N.J. 





¢ for example. And currently leads them to engineering efforts are finally judged, it leads 

« crash-testing new cars in the laboratory at the thinking luxury-car buyer to think rather 

cate of one every 17 working hours, in search highly of Mercedes-Benz. 

| rther refinements. For more safety information, or the name of 
And out in the real world, where such your nearest authorized dealer, call 1-800-762-3001. 


ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD 
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don and Hong Kong,” Klensch re- 
calls. “But it was in New York, when 
I went to work for Women’s Wear 
Daily, that I really learned about fash- 
ion and what a stimulating, creative 
business it was.” From WWD, she 
went on to senior editor positions at 
Harper's Bazaar and Vogue, and fi- 
nally to fashion editor for the New 
York Post before joining CNN. 

At the fledgling network, Klensch 
won complete freedom to cover fash- 
ion and lifestyle news in her own 
way. She took viewers to the collec- 
tions as the models hit their stride 
and then backstage for on-the-spot 
interviews with the beaming, ex- 
hausted designers. “I know I opened 
up fashion to television,” she says. 
With a rueful smile she adds, “Once 
we were the only crew covering a 
show. Now it’s a nightmare; we have 
to fight off a dozen others to keep our 
place.” Mare Jacobs, the successful 
young designer for the Perry Ellis 
women’s lines, recalls that when 
he was a student the program was 
“the only vehicle where all us fash- 
ion groupies could see the Europe- 
an and American collections. It cap- 
tured the energy and atmosphere of 
the shows in a way impossible to du- 
plicate unless you were there.” 

In nine years, no similar program 
has appeared that matches Klensch’s 
in scope or attention to detail. With 
television’s vast exposure, couturiers 
like Oscar de la Renta and Bill Blass 
have become household names, and 
the once-exclusive couture salons are 
now democratized for all to enjoy. 

“You cannot produce a great show 
without a very good team behind 
you,” Klensch explains. “Things get 
wild during the weeks of the collec- 
tions: We'll have two crews out cov- 
ering eight shows a day. I make all 
the decisions—weed out what I don’t 
want and play up the things I think 
are new and interesting.” In the early 
days, however, she and her camera 
crew weren't as well received. “We 
gained entrée, | suppose, because I 
knew everybody. Over time, the big- 
gest couturiers have come to recog- 


Leading a Stylish Revolution in the Fashion Media 


continued from page 29 


nize the power of television. I want 
the first interview—either before or 
after the event.” And because she is 
well liked and respected, Klensch 
gets what she wants. “It’s thrilling 
to be with really creative people,” 
she says. “They’re very giving and 
almost sentimentally loyal. If I’m 
not there at the start of a show, it’s 
‘Where’s Elsa? Why isn’t she here?’ ” 
Her work keeps Klensch traveling: 
Twice a year she’s on the fashion trail 
to Paris, Milan and Tokyo, and se- 
lectively to London, Munich or Ma- 
drid. With nearly twenty-five years 
of experience as a fashion editor and 
journalist, she’s a shrewd observer 
of design trends and innovations. 
“Spain has talented designers mov- 
ing onto the international scene,” she 
notes. “Their shows were better than 
London’s this year.” And she finds 
that new styles tend to catch fire 
faster in Continental Europe. “It was 
interesting to see that smart Pari- 
siennes were already wearing this 
season’s capes and ponchos.” 
Klensch sees the fashion industry 
sharing an ever greater rapport with 
an educated consumer. “Designers 
have realized that women want op- 





“We can show more 
of a collection than any 
fashion magazine can.” 





tions. There’s no longer one domi- 
nant ‘look.’ For example, Donna 
Karan and Karl Lagerfeld have differ- 
ent styles, but an identical approach. 
A woman pulls on basic pantyhose 
and a body suit, then she can choose 
to wear a tunic over skirt or pants, or 
a blouse with jacket and culottes, and 
continue to add or subtract clothes at 
will. It is very relaxed, very fast dress- 
ing. So, except for gala dress-up occa- 
sions, that’s what I believe fashion 
will be in the nineties.” She pauses, 
then adds, “That’s not to say forev- 
er; some brilliant innovation might 
again sweep us all away.” 












































Klensch is thankful she can still } 
surprised. ‘“Montana didn’t show ¢ 
piece of black in his fall colle ; 
Everything had soft, luxurious co Ic 
Navy is back as a basic, and brow 
too—in wonderful, earthy shades 
She sees an important change 
that hose are now dyed to match 1 
dress, with the same shade carrie 
into the shoe: “It’s got a pulled-t 
gether kind of elegance,” she says. 

On trips abroad, Klensch’s arriv 
is invariably greeted with flo 
and invitations, but typically she he 
time for little more than a qui 
lunch with a designer before finis 
ing a shoot. Her social and busines 
activities, however, are closely inte: 
woven. A recent afternoon was spe 
admiring watercolors by her frien) 
Zandra Rhodes, the British designe: 
another evening, Klensch and ‘he 
husband may dine with French sho 
designer Maud Frizon. For someon) 
who keeps a suitcase permanent 
packed, leisure time is a rare indu 
gence. “I like to watch old movie . 
and I read a lot,” she offers, almos) 
guiltily. Every two years she retur | 
to Australia to visit her family and 
briefly escape the pressures of a de 
manding job. “Nothing, not eve 
newspapers, works as fast as tele 
vision. Whatever you produce, 
swallows it up in minutes.” So ho 
does she cope? “It’s good organiza 
tion, or we could never do it. And be 
sides, I love it.” 

Elsa Klensch is the perfect exam 
ple of the visibly successful woma 
found in every major city who helps 
keep fashion alive. But she worrie 
that her status as a popular broad 
caster might put her out of touch, 
she lectures at colleges wheneve 
she can. “I really believe good desi 
can make life better,” she says. “W 
need young, creative types to go into 
design fields of every kind. It’s im- 
mensely gratifying when students 
tell me that my show inspired them 
to switch careers. Fashion isn’t a fan- 
ciful thing. It can change the way 
women and men dress and feel about! 
themselves—forever.” 0 
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Living up to a higher standard. 
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The Ellisse™ Suite. 
In.the permanent collection 
of one of America’s premiere 
modern art museums. 
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} The Lexington™ Suite. oo » 
| Simplici mplicity of line. Purity’of form. a 
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. Who will be using this bathroom? 
. What are their specific needs? Will your bathroom need to accommodate two people 


. Would creating an exercise, whirlpool and steam area or laundry facility in your bathroom fit 
. Will you work within the existing room size and structure? Have you considered moving walls 


. What is a realistic budget range for your bathroom? 
. What style of bathroom best expresses your taste and lifestyle? Contemporary? Country? 


. Have you considered upgrading from a regular bathtub to a whirlpool? Or perhaps a whirlpool 
. Did you know that if you renovate your bathroom, you are likely to get back more than your 


. If you're not ready for a complete renovation, have you considered giving your kitchen or 


. Have you considered adding an additional bathroom by perhaps converting a closet, or making 


Before You Plan Your Bathroom, 
Consider These 10 Questions. 





at the same time? Will any family member need special design considerations? 
into your family’s lifestyle? 


to add a dressing room, make-up area or a more spacious environment? 


What colors are you comfortable living with? 
for two? Changing from a countertop lavatory to a pedestal lavatory? Adding a bidet? 
original investment when you resell your home? 


bathroom a “‘face lift,” simply by changing your faucets? Likewise, changing to a new 
faucet finish, either bone, white or red for a kitchen or changing your sink, can really add life 
to a room. 


use of other available space? The additional bathing space or guest bathroom will add 
convenience and comfort to your home, as well as increase your home's value. 


We invite you to spend time with us. 
Live with our colors. Study our designs. 


When you're ready to see American Standard products for yourself, please call 
1-800-821-7700 (ext. 4023) for your nearest American Standard showroom. In Alaska 
or Hawaii, 1-800-821-3777 (Ext. 4023) or call your local plumbing contractor. 


For our fixtures, faucets and color brochures, write to American Standard, 


P.O. Box 6820, Piscataway, N.J. 08855. ($3.00) 


American Standard Showplaces are located in Chicago (III Crossroads of Commerce, 
Suite 100, Rolling Meadows) 312-506-0800; Dallas (12344 Inwood Rd.) 214-991-0841; 
Los Angeles (116 N. Robertson Blvd.) 213-657-7600; New York (40 W. 40th St.) 
212-703-5484; Pittsburgh (100 Ross St.) 412-471-8200. | 


Living up to a higher standard. 


Arntrican Standard 
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| Childe Hassam 


| (1859-1935) 
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Marsh and Meadow: Cos Cob, Connecticut, ca. 1903. Oil on canvas, 18 X 22 inches. 
Signed lower left: Childe Hassam 











Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings and Drawings H] 











Spanierman Gallery | 
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NEW LOOK: AGNES B. 









A Fresh Approach to Fashion and Life in Paris 
By Charlotte Aillaud 


“FASHION BORES ME,” Says Agnés B. 
“Clothes aren’t an end in themselves. 
I think about the most presumptuous 
thing you can do is define people by 
what they wear. I feel very strongly 
that a person’s outfit shouldn’t sug- 
gest wealth or imply any sort of con- 
straint. In fact, that’s how I came to be 
designing clothes. My things are for 
people who'd rather be concentrating 
on other matters.” 

There’s no shortage of such people, 
if Agnes B.’s spectacular success is 
anything to go by. According to the 
latest reckoning, she has two hun- 
dred employees in Paris and over 


PHOTOGRAPHY: M; 
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“I never saw myself as a styliste,’” says Agnés B. “I want the peop! 
who buy my clothes to bring their own individuality to them 
have fun.” ABOVE: The designer in her office below her Paris api 
ment, surrounded by her winter collection. Painting is by J 
Faucheur. Lert: Two employees of Agnés B. stand before her rue 
Jour shop wearing a selection of her classic, informal cotton clothi 









twenty shops worldwide, catering to 
a public for whom the word elegance 
is synonymous with softness and re- 
laxed comfort. 

“I want to see the people who buy 
my things using them in their own 
way to express their own personal- 
ities,” she says. “I mean, who on 
earth wants to be a clothes horse for 
some fashion designer? The principle 
I work on is that a successful outfit is 
one that gives you pleasure, and that 
you don’t get tired of.” She pauses for 









continued on page 3) 


CARTIER. THE TANK WATCH 





NOw BEGINNING THE 
SEVENTH DECADE AS 
THE WORLD'S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED WATCH, 


THE CARTIER” TANK” 


ORIGINALLY CREATED TO 
HONOR THE AMERICAN 
HEROS OF WORLD War I, 
TODAY’s ‘TANK WATCH BEARS 
ALL THE CLASSIC CARTIER 
HALLMARKS: CONTOURED 
SILHOUETTE, WHITE ENAMEL 
DIAL, SAPPHIRE-TIPPED 
CROWN, QUARTZ 
TECHNOLOGY, AND THE 


FAMOUS FOLDING BUCKLE. 


THE TANK® WATCH 
BY CARTIER: MASTERFULLY 
CREATED TO BE FOREVER 


CONTEMPORARY. 





19 CARTIER, INC 


C.D. Peacock 


i MORE THAN A TRADITION SINCE 1837 
CHICAGO 


J-B. HUDSON, Minneapolis, St. Paul — CHARLES W. WARREN, Detroit — JESSOPS, San Diego 
J.-E. CALDWELL CO., Philadelphia, Washington, D.C. — SHREVE & CO., San Francisco 


MEMBERS OF THE HENRY BIRKS AND SONS COMPANY OF FINE JEWELERS 









































RIGHT: Agnés B.’s Galerie du Jour, adjacent to her 
shop—“a lively gathering place for the exchange of 
ideas” —is a result of her lifelong interest in art. The 
drawings and installation are by artist Jean-Luc Parant. 


a moment, then adds, “You know, 
my clothes are just a whole lot of 
things I myself happen to crave.” 

Agnés did her time at the Beaux- 
Arts, “and then I planned to go on 
through the Ecole du Louvre and be a 
curator at the museum. I was lucky to 
have had a privileged childhood, 
with parents who loved painting. We 
lived in Versailles, the kind of place 
that would set anybody dreaming. 
My parents took me to foreign capi- 
tals when I was little, and we went to 
all the museums. I think my fascina- 
tion with art started then. 

“My father was a lawyer, and my 
mother, bless her, had a habit of 
dressing me in disastrously conven- 
tional clothes. Black velvet—ugh! 
What I yearned for was ribbons— 
pastel colors and ribbons. I’ve never 
forgotten those ghastly dresses I had 
to wear. In fact, I’ve made a career out 
of imagining the direct opposite.” 


NEW LOOK: AGNES B. 


A Fresh Approach to Fashion and Life in Paris 
continued from page 34. 


One evening she met a fashion edi- 
tor at a dinner party. “My clothes 
were so unconventional, she hired 
me on the spot,” Agnés recalls. “At 
that time I was getting most of my 
things at the flea market and mixing 





them up together as I pleased. I jus 
composed for myself. Those wer 
the days! But when I was seventee 
I got married to publisher Christia 
Bourgois; by the time I was eightee 
I was the mother of twins; and 2 


BELOW LEFT: A vignette in Agnés B.’s apartment is composed of an antique walnut commode, 
a small 1879 photograph by Hillers and a fragment of a Greco-Roman sculpture. Hang- 
ing on the wall are images by Cartier-Bresson, left, and Thierry Lefébure. BELOW RIGHT: A 
painting by Raphael Gray is juxtaposed with a small landscape bought in a flea market 
in Arles. The vase is a family heirloom from Versailles. Wooden xylophone is African. 








continued on page 3 
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NEW LOOK: AGNES B. 


A Fresh Approach to Fashion and Life in Paris 
continued from page 36 


nineteen I was working in earnest.” 

By 1975 Agnés was fed up with 
producing ideas for other people (she 
had been designing for Pierre d’Alby 
and V. de V. for a while) and decided 
to set out on her own. She opened her 
first boutique in a former butcher 
shop on the rue du Jour, which was 
soon to become her street. 

What was she selling? A line of 
flowing skirts in unusual materials; 
soft, yielding fabrics to be put on, 
lived in and completely forgotten 
about. Agnés B.’s relaxed approach to 
clothes came at exactly the right mo- 
ment to profit from a general weari- 
ness with fashion imperatives: The 
United States and Japan were ready 
for her crimped cardigans, striped T- 
shirts and black leather jackets. 

“I think summer clothes look fabu- 
lous when you wear them in winter,” 
the designer says. “And I like black, 
white, cream, flat shoes and light 
makeup. Maybe I’m not very orga- 
nized, but I know what I want and 
I’m obstinate. I design with various 
people in mind, individuals who in- 
terest me; I find it easier to identify 
with the work that way. 

“In general I tend to operate care- 





“My clothes are just 
a whole lot of things I 
myself happen to crave.” 





fully,” she explains. “I think it’s fool- 
hardy to put out too many models at 
one time, and anyway I’ve no desire 
to work any harder than I do right 
now. I make a deliberate effort to 
keep my life as separate as possible 
from the profession, which can take 
you over completely. 

“I believe children are an absolute 
justification for life. I’ve got five of 
my own, and three are under sixteen 
and still at home. My youngest is six. 
I also have three grandchildren.” 

Resuming the story of her career 
path, she says, “My next move was to 


build up a range of clothes for men, 
on the assumption that men like 
comfortable, laid-back things just as 
much as women do. And then I did a 
line for much younger girls, which 
we called Lolita.” 

The result, in theory, is that a 
whole family can troop off to look 
for clothes at her shop beside St.- 
Eustache in one of the oldest quarters 
of Paris. The same style of cardigan 
will be suitable for a tiny child and 
his or her mother, while brothers and 
sisters in their teens will reach for the 
same windbreaker. 

One of her dreams was always to 
have a gallery on the rue du Jour. It’s 
now a reality: The Galerie du Jour has 
opened. Its goal is to give a helping 
hand to the sculptors, painters and 
photographers Agnés likes; at the 
same time, the books published by 
Agneés’s first husband are also sold. 
The Galerie du Jour is a freewheeling 
place, open to eclectic ideas and espe- 
cially to young people of talent. 

As with all her projects, Agnés 
scrutinizes her Paris apartment with 
a critical eye. “Nothing’s ever final 
here,” she observes. “I like to change 
the way it looks just as often as the 
seasons change. In summer, for ex- 
ample, the light’s completely differ- 
ent, so I dress the place in a different 
way. And I have plenty of paintings, 
which I shift about all the time.” 

Her shops, on the other hand, have 
all had the same underlying look and 
atmosphere. Why? 

“I insist on exclusivity,” she says. 
“I hate the idea of my clothes being 
sold all mixed up with other people’s. 
My clothes need to stay together. 
Also, I feel very strongly that custom- 
ers should be received politely in 
well-lit, clearly defined surround- 
ings. I like to think they enjoy the 
time they spend in my shops, and 
feel better for it afterward.” 

Such sensitivity has helped Agnés 
B. to achieve success. Indeed, talking 
to this delightful, ethereal woman, it 
is easy to forget that she is the driving 
force behind a huge and profitable 
international business. 0 
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BALDWIN. 


You can find Baldwin Hardware 
through these fine showroom locations: 


ARIZONA 
Clyde Hardware, Phoenix 
Tucson Builders Hardware, Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 

Capitol Hardware, Santa Barbara 

Forms and Functions, Inc., Beverly Hills 

General Hardware & Builders Supply, 
Redwood City 

E. M. Hundley Hardware, San Francisco 

Jay Tee Supply, San Rafael 

Snyder Diamond, Santa Monica 


COLORADO 
Interstate Hardware, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Klaff's Home Design Center, South Norwalk 
Rings End, Inc., Darien 


FLORIDA 

Farrey’s Hardware, Miami 

Pleasants Hardware Co., Tallahassee 
Smith & Deshields, Boca Raton 


GEORGIA 
Baldwin Brass Center, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
Bemmco Architectural Products, Lisle 
Contract Builders Hardware, Barrington 


KENTUCKY 
Willis Klein Decorative Hardware, Louisville 


MARYLAND 

Annapolis Accents, Inc., Annapolis 
Decorator Center, Bethesda 
Albert Gunther, Inc., Timonium 
Mid-Atlantic Lock & Bath, Crofton 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Brickman’s, Waltham 

A.J.P. Coppersmith, Woburn 

Konceptual Design Hardware, North Quincy 


MICHIGAN 
Herald Wholesale, Oak Park 
Russell Hardware, Birmingham , 


NEW JERSEY 
Hardware Designs, Fairfield 


NEW YORK 

Baldwin Brass Center, New York 

Katonah Architectural Hardware, Katonah 

Kolson, Inc., Great Neck, L.I. 

Simon’s Hardware, New York, Yorktown 
Heights & Scarsdale 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Beeson Hardware & Lumber Co., High Point 


Bromwell's, Cincinnati 
Latches, Catches & Such, Lyndhurst 
Norwood Hardware & Supply, Cincinnati 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Michael Cogan, Ltd., Warminster 


TENNESSEE 
Lankford Hardware & Supply, Nashville 


TEXAS 
Custom Accessories, Houston 
Wagner & Co., San Antonio 


VIRGINIA 
Designer Showroom, Vienna 
Seaboard Building Supply, Virginia Beach 


WASHINGTON 
Builders Hardware and Supply, Seattle 


CANADA 
A.H.C. Agencies, Ltd., Montreal 


INTERNATIONALLY AVAILABLE IN: 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Taipei, 
Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok and Singapore 











Shown: Monterey Lock Set 


For information, please contact: 
Baldwin Hardware Corporation 
841 E. Wyomissing Boulevard 
Reading, PA 19612 

(215) 777-7811 
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The names themselves sug- froma neutral, natural,.actu- Korbara: adobi and pumpkin Fifty-four colors ina 
gest the spirit of our splendid al African fabric. Kara Kum: from the American South- thick-and-thin textul 
new Kappa Series of nubby, rough and tumble tones of west. Kalimara: the morning to the hand and hank 


knobby carpets. Khaddar: the great Mongolian desert. haze on pretty days in Greece. handsome to the eyé 








stincts Run Wild. 
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a'race floors both Come unearth something designer. For further informa- 





#/ and commercial. rich and earthy. The Kappa tion, write Masland Carpets, 
, as part of Series ts available at fine Inc., 401 East Louther Street, 
ner Rug Collection. stores or through your interior Carlisle, Pennsylvania 17013. 















Fine carpet since 1866 
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COURTESY FRANK W. D. RIES 


LEGENDS: CHANEL AND PIAGEHEEYV 









Collaborating on the Spirit of a New Age 
By Dale Harris 


ONLY IN THE HEADY atmosphere of Paris after World War I 
could Serge Diaghilev, imperious director of the Ballets 
Russes, and Gabrielle Chanel, the rising star of haute cou- 
ture, have met as social equals. Not until then did the beau 
monde of Paris, already open to the emissaries of culture, 
also admit the purveyors of fashion. 

When Diaghilev arrived from St. Petersburg in 1906 to 
launch the first comprehensive exhibition of Russian 
painting ever seen in the West, he had little difficulty in 
gaining access to the gratin, the upper crust of French soci- 
ety, one of whose grandest representatives, the countess 
Henri Greffulhe, he impressed enough to enlist as a pa- 
tron. Two years later, when he introduced Boris Godunov to 
Paris, she again figured among his supporters, along with 
the duchess d’Uzes, the princess de Polignac, the princess 
Murat and the countess de Chevigné. 


> 






















During the 1920s, Coco Chanel (below, circa 1929) offe 
financial help and fashion expertise to legendary impresa 
Serge Diaghilev. She created costumes for several producti¢ 
of the Ballets Russes, including Le Train Bleu and Les Biel} 


: 


HULTON PICTURE _COMPANY/ THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 
Sys: ,: 


Chanel had a harder time infiltrating high society. Y¢ 
with the determination that had carried her from her pea 
ant origins in one of France’s most impoverished regio 
the Cévennes, she was, soon after the war, among the fi 
female couturiers admitted to the salons of the aristocra 
Some ten years later, she was employing Count Etienne ¢f 
Beaumont and Duke Fulco di Verdura as jewelry designer 

With characteristic aplomb, Chanel consolidated her s 
cial success by exercising its prerogatives, including that ( 
patronage. In 1920, shortly after her devoted friend Mis 
Sert introduced her to Diaghilev, Chanel made the perel 
nially needy impresario a gift of three hundred thousan 
francs for the revival of Igor Stravinsky’s The Rite of Sprin 


LEFT: Diaghilev, right, with Jean Cocteau, librettist for Le Train 
Bleu, in Paris for the ballet’s opening night, June 20, 1924. In 
addition to Chanel’s costumes, program credits include a | 
curtain designed by Picasso. This November the Oakland | 
Ballet will revive the production, not seen since the 1920s. 








continued on page 
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- Time is divided into two parts: before and after Hublot. : 
: ip Time 1s no longer an hides an impeccable mechanism, ¢ 
3 fil abstract concept. faultless even at 150 feet . 
6 IBLOY Itis now an advanced under water. : 
2 piece of machinery. Each watch 1s encased in gold a 
2 When MDM Genéve created or steel, or a combination of 
z Hublot, Hublot recreated time. both, the metal in sharp contrast 6 
a Simplicity and complexity, to the black opaque strap. 2 
a technology and craftsmanship Hublot 1s classic in design : 
E combined to create the but revolutionary in technology, s 
2 perfect time piece. elegant but adventurous. - 
- The pure, modern Time has been i 
: design redefined. : 
= 4 
























SJYLNOW S30 JYLNOW V 





* LA MONTRE DES MONTRES 


SJYLNOW S30 3YLNOW V1 + S3YLNOW si ‘ *’ eS Mess AYLNOW V1 + SAYLNOW S30 JFYLNOW 1° 

Hublot is available at: © | 
BEVERLY HILLS: Denmark, Princess Ermine - Ausman * MIAMI: Moray's > MILLBURN: Satsky * 
CARMEL. Jewels by Jeffrey: CEDARHURST L.1.: Marvin MINNEAPOLIS: Badiner * NARBERTH: Albert Govberg ° 
& Sons * CHICAGO: Lester Lampert, Trabert & Hoeffer - CITY OF NEW YORK CITY: Aaron M, Buccellati, Cellini, Gorevic, Tourneau, 
INDUSTRY: Rudolf’s * CLIFFSIDE PARK: D'Amore» CORAL GABLES: Wempe - NEWPORT BEACH: Moboco * NEWTON CENTRE: Pageo * 
Jae’s * DALLAS: Joseph-Edwards * DEAL: Goldtinker - DOTHAN: Ted's PHILADELPHIA: Sydney Rosen * SAN FRANCISCO: Shapur - 
* FORT LAUDERDALE: Carrazza - GREENWICH: Betteridge ° SCOTTSDALE: George Herlich » SOUTHFIELD: John Darakjian* TAMPA 
HONOLULU: Royal Hawatian + HOUSTON: John W. Jeweller, Zadok ° Avant Gold - TOLUCA LAKE: Van Ohanian * TROY. Jules R. Schubot - 
LAS VEGAS: Vanena K - LOS ANGELES: Eldorado, Morgan: MADISON: WESTWOOD: La Viano* WOODBURY L.I.: Marvin & Sons 


For information write or call toll free 1-800/331-1334 - 212/265-4940 - MDM of America Ltd., 608 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10020 





Monogram. A simple approach 
to asurprisingly complex problem. 


When your new kitchen your mind, building it mayseem But, life being the imp) 
exists only in the recesses of like an easy enough process. thing it is, no sooner doe 








OrK actually start, (Nan 
oblems follow. 

One that even the most far- 
zhted person would be hard 
t to anticipate is the whole 
)wildering business of dealing 

ith the built-in appliances. 


ALL TOO OFlEN, PCOple CMhOOSC 
the refrigerator from one 
company, the cooktop from 
another, the dishwasher from 
still another, and the oven from 
yet one more. 

Which could mean talking to 

















as Many as Jour AUTCrent people 
about such vital things as 
delivery dates. And service. 

There is, however, a 
refreshingly simple solution. 

Monogram. 

A complete line of built-in 
appliances. 

It includes the only built-in 
refrigerator that’s controlled 
electronically. (It also offers ice 
and water through the door.) 

Anew and unusually 
beautiful induction cooktop 
that looks like a gleaming sheet 
of white glass. (No one else 
makes one this color.) 

An electronic dishwasher 
with a unique front panel 
design that enables it to blend in 
more unobtrusively than any 
other. 

And a total of 10 other 
innovative appliances. 

But product advances like 
these are not the primary 
reason why you should consider 
the Monogram™ line. 

Its greatest advantage is the 
fact that it zs a line. 

Which means that instead of 
having to deal with a lot of 
different companies, you only 
have to deal with one. 

A company that goes just a 
little further when it comes to 
service. 

Who else offers anything as 
comprehensive as the GE 
Answer Center’ service? (Call 
800-626-2000 any hour of the 
day or night, any day of the 
week.) 

Who else backs their products 
with such an extensive network 
of factory service professionals? 

No one else. 

Only GE. 


Monogram. 
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LEGENDS: CHANEL AND DIAGHILEV 


Collaborating on the Spirit of a New Age 
continued from page 42 


RIGHT: Dancers Lydia Sokolova, Leon Woizikovsky, Broni- 
slava Nijinska and Anton Dolin in scenes from Le Train Bleu, 
named for the day’s most luxurious train, which ran from 
Paris to the Cote d’Azur. The train of the ballet, wrote com- 
poser Darius Milhaud, “disgorges new bathers daily; they 
exercise on the stage and practice their favorite sports.” 


absent from his company’s repertoire since the days of 
Nijinsky. Her only stipulation was that no one know she 
had given him the money. Two years later, she offered 
shelter to the no-less-indigent Stravinsky at her house in 
Garches, near Paris, thus enabling him to complete Pul- 
cinella for the Ballets Russes. These gestures, though gener- 
ous and unpublicized, were not entirely disinterested: By 
then she was Stravinsky’s mistress. 

Even when the affair came to an end, however, she con- 
tinued her support of both the composer and the Ballets 
Russes. By the mid-twenties she had become indispensable 
to Diaghilev not simply as a financial resource but also as a 
means of helping the Ballets Russes make a necessary tran- 
sition from the prewar exoticism of Firebird and Schehera- 
zade to the cool-eyed chic of the twenties. 

In ballets like Le Train Bleu and Les Biches, both choreo- 
graphed by Bronislava Nijinska in 1924, Diaghilev gave 
witty expression to the recently emancipated, relatively 
classless world that developed after the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. In Chanel’s clothes, simple yet incomparably stylish, 



















LEFT: Lubov Tchernicheva in a Chanel costume for Apollon 
Musagéte (later called Apollo). Chanel made the costumes 
after naif artist André Bauchant—originally commissioned 
by Diaghilev—confessed that he was not up to the task. 


the new social order found its perfect sartorial expressi 

Les Biches, with its sexually ambiguous intrigues play 
out in the pastel salon of a fox-trotting grande dame, v 
designed by Marie Laurencin. But when Felia Doubrovs 
taking over the role of the hostess from the choreograph 
herself, found her dress unflattering, Diaghilev sent her 
Chanel for a new one. When, at the impresario’s reque 
the twenty-four-year-old Balanchine put together The 
Go-a-Begging in a hurry in 1928, the entire physical pr 
duction came out of stock, except for the costume of ball 
rina Alexandra Danilova, which Chanel created. It was th 
latter, too, who in 1925 translated Braque’s amorphous d di 
signs for Massine’s Zephyr et Flore into costumes at on 
danceable and elegant. 

For efforts like these, in which her contribution 
peripheral, Chanel sought no program credit. With 
Train Bleu, she stepped to the fore as a full-fledged artjst 
collaborator, designing all the costumes and conferri 
upon the ballet an air of smart contemporaneity that pe 


é 








FROM DANCING FOR DIAGHILEV: THE MEMOIRS OF LYDIA SOKOL OVA, JOHN MURRAY LTD. 
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THE WICKER WO KS 
THE WICKER WORKS 


L Street + San Francisco, California 94103 + 415.626.6730 + TELEX 330408 + FAX 415°626,81385. 2% 

















HEADQUARTERS & SHOWROOM,’ 267 f a a 
r , ! F rl , ~y 7 r x Cray ae ip lexy “Yc : ‘chor Lake 
FRA ISco, DENVER, Kneedler-Fanchere; CHICAGO’ Karl Mann € hicago; TROY/ Nancy Mason; PORTLAND, SEATTLE/ Wayne Martin, Inte.; NEW "YORK/ Jack Lengt Laise 
, Ly Lee Culp Assoc, MIAMI, ATLANTA,’ ferry Pair & Assoc, BOSTON / George and Frances Davison; PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON D:C./ Duncan. Hugeuns, Lod. 
WICKER WORKS 1988 STONE & STECCATL PHOTOGRAPH SEND $4 FOR COLOR BROCHURE AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR:ARCHITECT OR INTERIOR.D! 






windows. These tyrn of the century 
windows offer the serenity, design and 
quality that the Tiffany name represents. 
The landscape window above measures 
approximately 9' x 14/ It depicts a view 
from a columned terrace in which the 
viewer sees a grove of fruit trees along 


the banks of a brook. In the foreground 
poppies cascade up a bank. The back- 
ground disappears into the light of . 
early evening. 

The window is layered throughout in 
colbalt blue, striated blue, striated pur- 
ple, red, gold, purple, spring green, 
emerald green, and opalescent glass. 


Direct all serious inquiries to Ted — 
Tzavaras or Bob Slack at 1-800-962-52) 
or write the Great Gatsby's, 5070 Peath 
Industrial Blvd., Atlanta, GA 30341. 
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COMMISSIONED THEM \I 


PRESIDENTS ) 
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COLLECTORS 
CHERISH THEM 


Osan eCmusilatlel( cmos (me) d 
the most coveted objets d’art 
have been collector eggs. The 
Fabergé eggs, for instance, are 
so prized that prominent col- 
lectors have paid several hun- 
dred thousand dollars for a ; 
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single egg. Now The Franklin 
Mint has created an incompara- 
ble collection of decorative eggs 
—the kind of collection it might 
take a lifetime to assemble. 
Twelve magnificent eggs — | 
in a variety of art styles and \ 
mediums. A sparkling crystal I 
egg. A golden filigree egg. A 















cloisonné egg with an intricate 
floral pattern. 

This is a totally unique col- 
lection. Exclusively from The 
Franklin Mint, $37.50 each. 












This sculptured porcelain ces 
is painted by hand. 





Please mail by September 30, 1989. 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Enter my subscription to The Collector’s 
Treasury of Eggs, consisting of twelve col- 
lector’s eggs from many different coun- 
tries, to be sent to me at the rate of one a 
month. A custom-designed glass and brass 
display will be included. 

I need send no money now. Please bill 
me $37.50* for each collector’s egg, be- 
ginning when the first is ready to be sent. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 


NAME 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


3 ‘ 
$1.95 for shipping and handling. 
; =: : s, > oo SIGNATURE 

i ‘B ais —_ . a ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
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P. a 
- ec : ADDRESS 
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LEGENDS: CHANEL AND DIAGHILEV 





Collaborating on the Spirit of a New Age 
continued from page 46 


fectly suited its theme. Le Train Bleu, 
set on the Cote d’Azure, was a tribute 
to the age of sport, informal manners 
and unashamed physicality. 

For the tennis champion, based 
upon the great tennis star Suzanne 
Lenglen, Chanel designed a dapper 
white sporting outfit, complete with 
eyeshade and bandeau. For the golf- 
er, she specified a sweater and plus 
fours, an ensemble associated with 
the young Prince of Wales, later the 
duke of Windsor. The rest of the cast 
wore striped, knitted bathing suits, 
consisting of a pullover worn on top 
of loose mid-thigh trunks. 

To complete the outfit of the bath- 
ing belle, Perlouse, Chanel added a 
head-hugging swimming cap, which 
soon became a necessary part of 
beach attire. She also gave the charac- 
ter large pearl stud earrings made of 
china coated with wax, thus inaugu- 
rating the vogue for costume jewelry 


that was to revolutionize women’s 
dress and contribute to the egalitarian 
tendencies of the day. 

One of Chanel’s last favors for Dia- 
ghilev was to salvage the mise- 
en-scéne of Apollo, Balanchine’s first 
masterpiece. Having assigned the 
decoration of the ballet to the naif 
painter André Bauchant, Diaghilev 
found himself without satisfactory 
costumes for the three Muses and de- 
cided to improvise—with disastrous 
results. Finally, he called on Chanel 
to save the production. Her solution 
exemplified to perfection the simplic- 
ity and chic that had taken her to the 
top: For each of the women she cre- 
ated a tricot tunic, bound around the 
body in three places with neckties 
from the House of Charvet. 

Her final favor for Diaghilev had 
nothing to do with art and every- 
thing to do with feeling, a quality 
Chanel’s critics have often denied 
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aches, championship golf, 
-tennis in a garden and all-embracing 
service create a resort of remarkable 


.alone at Kapalua. 


Kapalua Bay Hotel 


CAVA ck 


_ Call your travel agent or phone 800-367-8000 


her. A year after the premiere 
Apollo, in the summer of 1929, ; 
was sailing in the Adriatic with | 
lover, the duke of Westminst 
when, worried about Diaghile 
health, she insisted that the duke ti 
his yacht back to Venice, where } 
impresario was lying ill. 

On landing, she and Misia s 
went in search of him, reaching h 
just before he died. She also di 
ered that Misia was about to pay 
her three-strand diamond neckla 
to ensure Diaghilev a decent buri 
With characteristic authority, Char 
told her friend to put the neckla 
away. She would assume the cost. 
the entire funeral, including inte 
ment on the island of San Miche 
in the lagoon. It was another one 
those courtesies toward Diaghile 
for which she wanted nothing b 
the satisfaction of knowing she 
done the right thing. 
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COLLECTING COUTURE 


From Callot Soeurs to Gaultier, Sandy Schreier Has It All 
By Alexandra Palmer 
























“I AM NOT INTERESTED in baby bonnets,” Sandy Sc 
announces forthrightly. Wearing a chartreuse So 
blouse, matching suede shoes and khaki Gaultier culot 
the Michigan-based collector discusses her true passii 
twentieth-century couture. She’s amassed many museul 
quality pieces, but perhaps her first inkling that fashi 
was a world she would enter came when she discover 
her grandmother's old clothes in an attic. 

“They were from Europe, and the textiles and desig 
seemed exotic,” she recalls. “There were corsets sewn 
exquisite rosebuds and lace. I wondered at it all, how it 
made and how it could be so beautiful. Beauty was rare 
Detroit, so I craved it. I found it first in the attic in t 
beautiful clothes, then in the Detroit Institute of Arts.” 

Schreier began collecting in her teens, gathering cloth 
that were being discarded from closets in the prospero 
suburb of Grosse Pointe. Pieces were selected purely 
instinct. “I collected what I thought was beautiful,’”"s 


a 





PHOTOGRAPHY: TONY SOLURI 
a 


ABOVE: Sandy Schreier models a Valentina coat from the late 1930s, 
though in real life she rarely dons pieces from her collection. “After 
all,” she reasons, “if | owned a Picasso, it wouldn’t be on my back.” 





ABOVE: Rudi Gernreich—inventor of the topless swimsuit—designi 
the long knit dress circa 1970. Says Schreier, “The mini, by Robe 
Rojas, belonged to Twiggy and was photographed on her by Aved 
in 1967—one of the most famous fashion images of the decad 


| 
LEFT: A circa 1953 Charles James gown “looks different from evel! 
angle,” notes Schreier. On the Carlo Bugatti chair (Bugatti furniture . 
also shown above left), a detachable lamé train, 1925, from Boué Soeur) 
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COEEEC TING COUTURE ~ 


From Callot Soeurs to Gaultier, Sandy Schreier Has It All 
continued from page 52 


stresses, ‘not by the names on labels. I had never heard of 
Balenciaga, Vionnet, Poiret or Chanel.” In fact, many of 
the dresses had no labels, as these were often lost or re- 
moved by the original owners. One dress with no label 
proved to be an early-1920s Boué Soeurs. Others bear 
names now obscure but waiting to be rediscovered. “This 
one is a Lipska—it’s straight out of the Ballets Russes,” 
Schreier comments, holding up a soft peach dress hand- 
appliquéd with a patchwork of pastel silks. 

From these beginnings, the collection has grown so 
large that it is kept in storage away from Schreier’s 
house. However, in the late 1970s, increasing interest on 
the part of museums and researchers prompted her to 
build a viewing room. There her ball gowns, suits, coats, 
hats, costume jewelry, photographs and original sketches 
can be closely examined. 

The collection begins at the beginning, with nineteenth- 
century dresses by the ‘father of couture,” Charles Freder- 
ick Worth, the first designer to leave his signature on 
clothing. Schreier has many fine examples from the early 
important couture houses—a 1900 Redfern white wool 
suit with embroidered royal blue collar and cuffs, as well 
as Fortuny, Liberty, Doucet and Paquin pieces. She contin- 
ues to collect up to the present day, a recent addition being 
a Lacroix yellow silk and black lace strapless dress. 

Schreier’s memory is encyclopedic when it comes to 
the origins of each piece in her collection. “This Callot 
Soeurs suit belonged to Countess Tolstoy, sister-in-law of 
the novelist, and she had matching parasols for every en- 
semble. Here’s a parasol—not one of hers—by Poiret in a 
Dufy printed silk.” Holding up a Michaele Vollbracht 
dress hand-printed with irises, she teases: “Let’s just say 
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ABOVE: A black ciré evening dress by Chanel, 1929, shows a side of th 
designer not always remembered today. “Although she’s best know) 
for her suits and her little black dresses, Chanel’s beautiful gowns fror) 
the twenties and thirties were far from ‘basic,’ ” observes Schreie} 
Top: From the 1950s, designs by Jean Dessés (the yellow chiffon) an¢ 
Pierre Balmain.drape the figure discreetly. Jokes Schreier, “Balmait 
studied architecture, and this dress can almost stand up without an) 
help!” Lert: Two versions of couturier lace are separated by only 4! 
years. The Callot Soeurs day dress, circa 1910, features yards of hand 
work. At right, a sheath by Jacques Fath, prominent postwar designe! 

| 
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ARMSTRONG PUTS 
THE HEIGHT OF FASHION 
RIGHT AT YOUR FEET. 


























Gone are the dried flowers, the dark woods, 
the clutter. Today’s more sophisticated country 
kitchen is lighter and brighter. More open 
and more colorful. 

Armstrong is right in step with our fresh new Country Collection 
of Solarian® floors. 

This collection’s pastel blush of color and subtly textured patterns 
provide a homey counterpoint to delightful things both warm and whimsical. 
They add just the right touch of country to the kitchen. 

For free product information and the name of your nearest 
Armstrong Floor Fashion Center® retailer, call the toll-free 
Armstrong Consumer Line, 1 800 233-3823, and 
ask for Dept. 99FAD. Or write to: Armstrong, Dept. 


99FAD, P.O. Box 3001, Lancaster, PA 17604. (Armstrong 
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From Callot Soeurs to Gaultier, Sandy Schreier Has It All 


continued from page 54 


this belonged to someone famous 
who has violet eyes.’’ However, 
Schreier becomes reticent about di- 
vulging her sources. “I wouldn’t even 
tell my mother where I get all this!” 

Sometimes pieces are acquired— 
or lost—through sales at the inter- 
national auction houses. “This paper 
dress was a consolation prize a friend 
gave me,” she says, holding up a bit 
of 1960s ephemera. “I was after an- 
other paper dress but was outbid. The 
successful bidder came up to me af- 
terward and told me I was up against 
the best—that he had purchased it 
for Andy Warhol. Andy had paint- 
ed the dress as a sample to be mass- 
manufactured, but it never was, since 
it couldn’t be produced for under 
twenty-five dollars. So it was one of 
a kind, and he got it back.” 

Her manner of collecting reflects 
the interrelationships between art 
and fashion. “Did you know that Co- 
lette sold millinery sketches when 
she was down-and-out?” Schreier 
asks, pointing to a framed ink-and- 
wash signed by the novelist. Pull- 
ing out a box filled with clutch bags, 
she carefully unwraps one from its 
tissues. It is of dark green leather, 
stamped on the outside with a gold 
decorative border and inside with the 
name of its designer. She smiles and 
says, “How could I turn down this 
Hoffmann purse when I also collect 
furniture by architects?” 

Another satisfying “match” in- 
volved a set of signed color drawings 
by designer Miriam Haskell for the 
costume-jewelry line she founded. 
“Look,” says Sandy Schreier, and 
produces—from one of several hun- 
dred small boxes—the actual Vene- 
tian glass bracelet and necklace the 
company made after the sketches. 
The remarkable thing about this is 
that she found the artwork and jew- 
elry separately, at different times and 
in different cities. 

“The collection is like a jigsaw puz- 
zle, and it’s so exciting when the 
pieces come together,” says Schreier. 
“Nowadays there are more shows 
and books on costume than ever be- 


fore. Looking at these, I see my mys- 
teries being solved. It’s exciting and 
romantic work.” 

Schreier sighs at the task of choos- 
ing what to show next, then selects 
one of her favorite pieces. It is a dress 
any museum would treasure: a 1910 
Poiret with a mosaic of gray sequins 
that change to silver, then vanish 
into the amethyst velvet border of 
the fishtail hem. “Look at how it’s 
made—the hem is just basted into 
place,” she points out. “Poiret was 
notorious for this, and when one of 
his clients complained about the poor 
sewing, he said, ‘Madame, my clothes 
are art. If you don’t like it, send it 
back!’ ” She laughs at the notion of 
anyone returning a Poiret in a huff 
because it lacked hemstitching. 

“IT always look at the design and 
the fabric,” she says, explaining her 
credo. “I’m not interested in how it’s 
made, any more than in how Matisse 
produced his paintings. I’m inter- 
ested in the finished product.” She 
continues, “Today I think people pay 
for the name and not for the impor- 
tance of the design.” 

Schreier’s own ability to see design 


“If it sings and 
dances, I know I want 
it in my collection.” 





is well honed. “If it sings and dances, 
I know I want it in my collection,” 
she declares, “even if it’s not success- 
ful as a wearable garment. It may be 
that it’s difficult for women to han- 
dle, but it is a work of art.” 
Contemporary designers aren’t 
slighted. A Stephen Sprouse black 
mini-dress, asymmetrically slashed 
by a metal zipper, is given equal 
space with romantic gowns by her 
“three Jacques”: Griffe, Heim and 
Fath. “And of course there’s always 
Saint Laurent. Here’s a model from 
his first collection for Dior in 1958.” 
Then she grins infectiously and pro- 
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duces a brass-studded psyched 
halter mini-dress with matching | 
tie. “Guess who this is,” she s 
referring to the designer as wel 
the original wearer. “Sandy Schr 
for the Supremes! I used to desi 
some of their stage costumes.” 

The availability of high-qual 
pieces is diminishing, and prices hi 
risen dramatically over recent ye 
Fortunately, such interest also me 
that Schreier’s collection is gaini 
a strong reputation and a higher pt 
file. “I first realized the importance 
my collection in the seventies,” s| 
says, “when Christa Thurman of 
Art Institute of Chicago came to lo 
at my Fortunys for a show they wé 
having. A curator from the Smiths 
nian told me then that in five years 
would be busy, and in ten years thi 
phone would be ringing off the heo 
with inquiries about the collection 
And it’s true!” 

To educate the public and instil 
an appreciation for these clothes i 
Sandy Schreier’s mission, and sh 
embraces any medium that broad 
casts her message that fashion is art 
“] disagree with Karl Lagerfeld, whe 
believes that fashion is not art. Cou: 
ture should be perceived—and pre 
sented—at the same level as any 
decorative art. 

“I’ve appeared regularly on televi 
sion for over eleven years, including 
Oprah Winfrey’s show, and peoph 
are still interested in listening an¢ 
learning about fashion. Fashion i 
yesterday, today and tomorrow.” 
Constantly busy, Schreier guest-cul 
rates museum shows, gives lecture 
on fashion and has designed acces 
sories for Henri Bendel. 

When asked what she is still seek 
ing, she answers without hesitatio 
“I’m still looking for an importan 
Dior ball gown.” In the meantime s 
keeps her collection up-to-date with 
the latest designer accessory—a single 
released by Parisian enfant terrible 
Jean-Paul Gaultier. “Isn’t it great? 
she exclaims, referring to the packag 
ing if not the music. “It has scissors 
etched into the vinyl!”O 








“I spend all my time 
building my practice. |) 
I have no time left 

to build a portfolio. 


That's why I need my 
Chase Private Banker.” 


—Dr. Larry Rosenthal 
Prominent Cosmetic Dentist 












Dr. Larry Rosenthal has a thriving dental prac- 
tice on New York’s Upper East Side. Celebrities 
and other patients flock to him from around 
the world. 


He works long hours and hasn’t the time or the 
intensive training required to handle his com- 
plex financial affairs. So in 1981, Dr. Rosenthal 
turned to Chase Private Banking for help. 


Dr. Rosenthal says, “Chase Private Bankers look 
at people, evaluate their needs, desires and 
preferences.They understand what's good for 
one person isn’t necessarily good for someone 
else. They're concerned, they’re available and 
they make suggestions. You get a sense of secu- 
rity from Chase.” 


If you have an income of $250,000 or assets of 
$500,000 to invest and you want service like 
this, speak to a Chase Private Banker. 


We have a long history of successfully manag- 
ing money for wealthy clients. We provide 
active fixed income and equity investment 
management. And,we'll tailor our comprehen- 
sive array of financial services to meet your 
specific needs. 

Call Ed Reardon, Vice President, in New York at 
(212) 730-3239. He'll connect you with the 
Chase Private Bankers in the location nearest 
you. And you'll find out how we can help you. 
Like we’ve helped Dr. Larry Rosenthal. 
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The Chase Private Banker. 
All the financial help you'll ever need? @ 
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PORT FOLIO? LAUREN HUT TORN 


Collecting Vintage Dresses with Contemporary Flair 
By Bart Boehlert 


Lauren Hutton’s interest in fashion 
extends beyond the contemporary 
scene to embrace classic examples 
from the past. RIGHT: Hutton wears an 
Adrian suit once owned by Katharine 
Hepburn. “It’s got a slim skirt and 
fits like a glove,” says the actress and 
model. Beaded bag from the 1920s. 


BELOW: Hutton has collected a num- 
ber of dresses by legendary designer 
Mariano Fortuny. Her sheer, hand- 
blocked Fortuny jacket is worn over 
an altered black Fortuny gown. BELOW 
RIGHT: Hutton models a sailor suit 
designed by Adrian for Carole Lom- 
bard. “Perry Ellis saw me wearing it 
one night and wanted to copy it,” 
says Hutton. “I wouldn’t let him.” 








“THE FASHION establishment is al 


a little out of fashion,” pronounce 


Lauren Hutton over a breakfast bow 
of fruit and yogurt in a downtowr 
New York City restaurant. “Fashion 
doesn’t come from people who are if 
it, that’s for sure. It originates in the 
minds of real people, people in the 


street. Always.” 


The actress and model is weari 


a white V-necked T-shirt and sn . 
Emporio Armani overalls that flatter 


her athletic figure. 


“Quite often, fashion trends come 
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from people for whom it matters 


the most,” she continues, “like pros# 


how they’re turned out. You can watch prostitutes and See 
what's going to come next. For instance, you saw them 


titutes, whose very lives depend o 
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wearing the tiny little purses on a long string before you) 
saw that in any disco. Or the little micro skirts with the big 
wide belts. I saw prostitutes wearing that first on Twenty: 
seventh Street at Tenth Avenue—a great street for fashion.’ 
Hutton herself grew up in the swamps of the deep 
South and knew nothing about the world of fashion until) 
she dropped out of college and came to New York City ing 
1965 at the age of twenty-one with two hundred dollars ing, 
her pocket earmarked for a trip to Africa. Once she got tq 
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If your table is uptight, 
your guests may a t00. 





BS TE DUN sO SE 


If you live in a world where white-gloved butlers 
serve twelve-course banquets on perfectly matching 
ancestral china, we congratulate you. 

But, for everyone else, Villeroy & Boch 

has some very liberating suggestions. 

The first is that you buy and use only china 

that you actually like - and aren’t afraid of. 

Use it to express yourself, 

not some frigid concept of propriety. 

Villeroy & Boch is the most-desired fine china in Europe. 
Because it is also the least uptight, most versatile 

and user-friendly china in the world. 

Which is why it ought to be the life of your table. 





Villeroy & Boch’ 


For other liberating china suggestions, call 1-800-228-1404. Or visit our stores in New York and Beverly Hills. Patterns shown, clockwise from top: Indian Summer; Aragon; Petite Fleur. 












































“PORTFOLIO: LAUREN HUTTON 


Collecting Vintage Dresses with Contemporary Flair 
continued from page 60 





New York, though, she found out about modeling, and 
that models make in a day what most people make in a 
week. “I threw myself at it like a rabid bat,” she says. 

“And in those days, there was a great queen named 
Diana Vreeland. She had one of the great original eyes.” 
Hutton recalls how Vreeland held court in her red lac- 
quered office at Vogue, “talking in sentences like no one 
ever talked. Once Vreeland pointed to a picture in the 
magazine and yelled, ‘Look at that girl’s arms! I never 
want to see this girl again! Obviously, she’s seeing a Turk!’ 
Everyone said, ‘What? What?’ And D.V. said, ‘Look at 
those upper arms. She’s wrestling a Turk!’ ” 

Vreeland sent Hutton off to see photographer Richard 
Avedon, and the three of them changed fashion magazines 
forever. “I knew nothing about modeling, so I was trying 
to do this,” says Hutton, sucking in her cheeks and striking 
the typical fifties stationary pose. “ ‘Well, forget that,’ said 
Dick. He asked me, ‘Where do you come from and what 
did you do there?’ I said, ‘I grew up in the woods and I 
climbed trees.” He said, “Try jumping.’ ” Hutton conse- 
quently leapt and galloped across the pages of Vogue for 
the next ten years, giving a new energy and motion to 
fashion photography; she also landed on the cover of a 
record twenty-four issues. “I was of my time,” she says. 

These days, Hutton works as an actress (Fear, a sus- 
pense thriller with Ally Sheedy, comes out early next year) 
and does some modeling. Her recent campaign for 
Barneys, photographed by Steven Meisel (“another great 
original eye”), was very popular, and she was pleased with 
the result. “They are some of the best pictures taken of me 













“Wherever I am, I look into secondhand shops, b 
cause there’s always some treasure. It’s like savin 
something precious and wonderful.” aBove: Hu 
ton wears a handwoven 19th-century Tibetan rob 

» 


LEFT: A white silk crepe pleated gown was designé 
for Lauren Hutton by Madame Grés in 1973; th 

five fittings were overseen by the great coutyrieyy: 
herself. BELOW: Hutton wears a 1930s black beade 
dress created by the famous Paris firm Lesage 
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ritCHENAID DOES THESE DISHES 
BEAUTIFULLY, TOO. 


OUR REPUTATION FOR BUILDING GREAT DISHWASHERS IS SO STRONG, YOU MIGHT THINK ALL WE DO 
| HELP YOU GET DISHES BEAUTIFULLY CLEAN. [HE FACT IS, WE CAN ALSO HELP YOU GET DISHES THAT 
ARE BEAUTIFULLY COOKED. 

BECAUSE KITCHENAID" OFFERS A WHOLE MENU OF 
COOKTOPS—ALL BUILT WITH THE QUALITY, DURABILITY AND 
STYLE YOU VE COME TO EXPECT FROM OUR DISHWASHER. 

OUR GAS COOKTOPS, FOR EXAMPLE, FEATURE HEAVY-DUTY, 
PORCELAIN-COATED, CAST-IRON DAISY® BURNERS. AND OUR 
ELECTRIC MODELS ARE AVAILABLE WITH EITHER COIL OR SOLID 
CAST-IRON HEATING ELEMENTS. 

FOR COOKING PRECISION, EVEN OUR ELECTRIC COOKTOPS 
LET YOU ENJOY INFINITE TEMPERATURE CONTROL—FROM 
i aS tow me TO HIGH. THERE'S EVEN A POWER™ BURNER ON OUR 36-INCH COOKTOP 
HAT MAKES SHORT WORK OF THE BIGGEST COOKING JOBS. SO IF YOU’RE LOOKING FOR A GREAT 
OOKTOP, LOOK TO A COMPANY KNOWN FOR GREAT DISHWASHERS. BECAUSE WITH KITCHENAID YOU KNOW 
OU'LL GET BEAUTIFUL DISHES FOR YEARS AND YEARS. 


For KITCHENAID LITERATURE AND THE NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU, CALL US TOLL-FREE 
i =800-422-1230. 






KitchenAid. 


FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE™ 
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Scandia, | 
Call toll free 1-800-237-5337 for a Scandia Down Shop near you. In Washington State, call 1-800-367-3696. Down Shop 
For a catalogue, send $3.00 to Scandia Down” Corporation, PO. Box 88819, Seattle, WA 98138. Dept. A-9. Come feel the Scandia differen\ 
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The pinnacle of the watchmaker’s art. Blancpain men’s watches in eighteen karat gold with 
automatic movements, ostrich straps and the Tiffany signature. From top: With day, date and moonphase, $7,825. 
With date and sweepsecond hand, $6,625. With perpetual calendar and moonphase, $18,125. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON MUNICH ZURICH HONG KONG 
SAN FRANCISCO BEVERLY HILLS COSTA MESA DALLAS HOUSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA BOSTON 800-526-0649 ©T&CO. 1989 
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tage Dresses with Contemporary Flair 
continued from page 62 


Hny age,” she says. And she travels 
onths of the year. “I came to 
York to travel,” says Hutton, 
ad I’ve accomplished that. I’ve seen 
of the world.” 
through her journeys, Hutton has 
ed a substantial collection of 
Isic, timeless antique clothing and 
‘@ssories. “Wherever I am, I look 
1 secondhand shops or flea mar- 
because there is always some 


ding up a little twenties handbag 
orated with tiny colored metal 
yds, and a pearly sequined short 
ero jacket that she just found in 
anta for fifteen dollars. 

jn the sixties, Hutton picked up a 
tan high lama’s robe, woven by 
id in the nineteenth century. She 
ght a long, mesh-knit evening 
Iess covered with hand-stitched 
ack Lesage beads in Hollywood. 
yen Hutton was under contract as 
» Ultima girl, Avedon convinced 
vion that she needed a fabulous 
2ss, sO she acquired a white silk 
‘pe pleated Grés gown, the five fit- 
gs for which were overseen by the 


2 








erhaps Hutton’s favorite 
clothes are garments 
/ worn by movie stars. 





feat Madame Grés herself. Hutton 
50 has a number of Fortuny dresses 
nd skirts that she particularly loves 
cause they can be twisted and tied 
p ina ball for packing. 

| Perhaps Hutton’s favorite antique 
iothes, though, are garments worn 
y movie stars. ‘’The best thing about 
'd movies for me is the glorious 
othes people were wearing. They 
ere exciting, thrilling and interest- 
ig,” she says. “Carole Lombard was 
1e greatest. I could wear any of her 
othes from any of her movies and 
‘ill be the best-dressed person in 
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MANAUS HONG KONG 


FOR A TRIP OF UNPARALLELED LUXURY, 
CIRCLE ABOVE. 


A once in a lifetime experience: 71 days around South America aboard the 


world’s most elegant cruise line. Or join us for a portion of the cruise as 


short as 14 days. Call (800) 426-0821] for a brochure, or see your travel agent. 
OVAL LINE 


Bahamian Registry © Royal Viking Line 1989 
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Lamp Style No. 5183 Ht. 30” Available through interior designers. 
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tage Dresses with Contemporary Flair 
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jroom.” Hutton, in fact, owns a 
silk sailor suit that was Lom- 


MANAUS HONG KONG 


times in different colors,” she 
i. “Perry Ellis saw me wearing it 
Wight a few years ago and wanted 
opy it. But as much as I loved 
fy, | wouldn't let him.” 

utton also owns a beautiful wool 
: that once belonged to Katharine 
burn. “It’s got a pencil-slim skirt 
fits like a glove,” she says. She 
y e the suit in Lassiter, a movie she 
i 


SNAVUld O1SO 


feared in with Tom Selleck. “I use 
i own clothes in my movies,” she 
a5, “and I do my own costuming.” 
Iddly, Hutton’s antique clothes 
qx great with her new short hair- 
1 “My stove blew up and blew off 
f my hair, so I decided to cut off 
H other half,” she says. And she 
it. “Short hair is very easy, and 
can’t hide. It made me accept my 
, which was good for my mind.” 

\s for fashion today, Hutton sticks 
Wh classic standbys that she can 
k easily and wear anyplace. She 


What better way to see the world than aboard the new Royal Viking Sun, 
the most elegant of cruise ships? Segments available as short 


as two weeks. Call (800) 426-0821 for a brochure, or see your travel agent. 


ROVAL VIKING LINE 


Bahamian Registry © Royal Viking Line 1989 
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“Giorgio Armani told 
me he likes how I’m 
always mixing up his 
clothes with things 
like plastic sandals 
or an African skirt.” 








vors Armani jackets, Zoran pants, 
gli sweaters. “I often combine new 
ings with old things,” she says. 
siorgio Armani told me he likes 
»w I’m always mixing up his 
othes with things like plastic san- 
ils or an African woven skirt. 
| “I like a piece of wearing apparel to 
*t to be an old friend. I have things 
jom when I was twenty-three years 
d—a perfect pair of Yves Saint Lau- 
pnt pants, a little pair of Cardin Ber- 
pra shorts. They might be worn 
ut, but I’ve got the patterns, so I can 


pproduce them. I’ve always kept ev- — 7 Dallas and High Point for the Trade. Send 50¢ for our full color pamphlet 
|-ything bat tics absolutely great.” oO Hekman Furniture, Dept. AD, 1400 Buchanan SW, Grand Rapids, MI’ 49507 4 














Elegance at work... this desk (model 6-1200) 
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Six Major 20th Century Works 
from a European Foundation 


Auction to be held Monday, November 27, 1989 in our galleries 
~ at 8 King Street, St. James’s, London SW1Y 6QT England. 

The sale will include works by Matisse, Picasso, Braque, 

Léger and Giacometti. 


~The closing date for entries to the November sales is October 1, 
1989. For further information contact James Roundell or 

Guy Jennings Pv @) svutseleaW Bronete loom (OVAsel mele) Keys 

-. Michael Findlay or Nancy Whyte at Christie’s New York 
Bea 5 ee 546-1170). For catalogues telephone 718/784-1480. 





” Fernand Léger: Contrastes de Formes, 1913, signed and dated 
LONDON 


~~ on' ‘the reverse, oil on canvas, 32 x 25% in. 
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Grange Furniture, Inc. 


New York Design Center #605/705, 200 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10016 
212-685-9057 * 78-Page Color Catalogue Available — Send Ten Dollars. 


BOSTON: Grange 617:542:3172, CHICAGO: Grange 312:527-1919, DALLAS: David W. Gilbert 214-760-8500 


HIGH POINT: Grange 919-889-0294, LOS ANGELES: Grange 213-659-7898, MIAMI: Grange 305-925-8895 
PHILADELPHIA: Grange 215-557-0118, SAN FRANCISCO: Grange 415-863-6406, TROY: Kirk Brummel 313-649-6450 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: Grange 202-488-0955, CANADA: Grange 514-843-7686 
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THE DEVON SHOF 


Formal And Country Furnishings 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a Spacious atmosphere 





designed to help you create your 
_own individual environment. Visit our 
trade showroom and select from our vast collec- 
tion of Formal and Country Furnishings for living 
peolevest-Wmeabeltelsmueleyect-Me-llmvolprare(ceere-lerelsmelaaeln 

Each item-is carved by hand in the classic 
design of the period Fevale Mots elexe Um onan oC amu volele Ce 
carver; upholstered pieces are finished to your 
specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 

Serre) ane Design Slo a'sle 


lil EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 (212) 686-176 
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“There is something noble in a classic design’ 


It was 1934 when Pierre Pozier, nephew and partner of Frederick Schumacher, 

spoke those words. And that belief remains true today in underscoring 

the firm’s dedication to design excellence. has ee 

The eebrics, wallcoverings and floorcoverings seen above are an expression’ = te 
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THE OPULEN TERA 


Worth, Doucet and Pingat at the Brooklyn Museum 
By Dale Harris 































NOTHING DATES as speedily as fashion) 
since nothing expresses so completely) 
a specific time, a specific set of ai 
tudes. By the same token, nothing. O) 
fers such intimate evidence of 
past. A garment like the ivory satil 
evening coat made in Paris aro 
1900 by the House of Worth for Mrg 
C. Oliver Iselin, for example, speak 
to us alike of its owner’s personali 
and of her milieu—a vanished work 
of formal manners and unthreatenes 
privilege. In the details of the coa 
especially the bold honeysuckle deq 
oration in ivory velvet, it’s possibl 
to glimpse what is today an almog 
unimaginable social order, in whi¢} 
seamstresses by the score labore) 
for weeks over a single ensemble. | 

According to Elizabeth Ann Col¢ 
man, for the past twenty years f | 
curator of the Brooklyn Museum} 
costume and textile collection, an 4 
ticle of clothing like Mrs. Iselin 
which the museum owns, is impo 
tant both as an aesthetic object and 4 





The premier couture houses of late-19th-ce} 
tury Paris will be highlighted in the Brookly 
Museum’s upcoming costume exhibitio 
“The Opulent Era.” Lert: The countess Gré 
fulhe, Proust's inspiration for the duchess | 
Guermantes in Remembrance of Things Pa 
models a circa 1896 velvet gown with sa 
lilies by Worth. The maison de couture Ww 
founded in 1857 by Charles Frederick Wort 
| 
a component of social history. “V, 
tend to look at costumes for their ow 
sake, as individual artifacts,” she say 
“But we also need to see them mo 
comprehensively, as part of life.” Hy 
lieving that the chief objective of 
museum is to teach, Coleman org 
nizes a costume show every thr! 
to five years, in which the exhib) 
“interact, tell us something abe: 
the other clothes around them.” 








PAUL NADAR/ARCH. PHOT PARIS/S.P.A.D.E.M 
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© 1989 Gorham, Inc 


As you can see from our dinnerware, 


nediocrity has never been our cup of tea. 


ifter 158 years, to say we ve developed a certain intolerance extraordinary level of exquisite quality in our dinnerware 


ss: 


ic anything but the finest design, workmanship and 6 a 4 4 as in our finest flatware and crystal. The evidence of 
*. _ ‘ 6, ‘ 5 4 


hention to detail is putting it mildly. Which, as you eS > = which awaits you at your Gorham retailee Or write 


‘ight imagine, is why you can expect to find the same 7 = 4 : ' - a Gorham, PO. Box 6150, Providence, RE 02940. 





THE PERFECT SETTING. SINCE 1831. 
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The Neoclassical Comfort of Home 
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intricate lion’s head and paw foot detailing of a solid brass desk. 
From the La Barge Collection of fine home furnishings , 
available through select showrooms. 
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SS For your catalog, send $6.00 to La Barge, 
- Dept. 960, PO. Box 1769, Holland, Michigan 494 
Specify Mirror or Table when ordering. 
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ALLBONE 


eh MADE ENGLISH KITCHENS 


Y MALLBONE IS RENOWNED throughout England as the finest manufacturer of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms. 
Each room is designed to individual requirements and specially built to order. Smallbone cabinetry is now available 
roughout the United States exclusively through our spectacular showrooms both in New York and Los Angeles. 


150 EAST 58TH STREET NEW YORK NY 10155. Tel: (212) 486-4530 
315 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD LOS ANGELES CA 90048. Tel: (213) 550-7299 
or your 48 page $5.00 full color catalog of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms phone: (212) 486-4530 (east coast) or (213) 550-7299 (west coast), 
# | ternatively, send $5.00 to: Smallbone Inc., 150 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10155. 
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COURTESY THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM/LYNTON GARDINER 





THE OPULENT-ERA 





Such presentations are put togeth- 
er largely from the museum’s own 
rich holdings, which number some 
twenty-five thousand items. Now in 
preparation is an exhibition designed 
to shed light on the Belle Epoque, the 
luxurious interlude between the Paris 
International Exposition of 1889 and 
the outbreak of World War I. It was 
an era when the patronage of rich 
Americans—for whom most of the 
clothes in the show were made—be- 
gan to play a significant role in the 
success of the great couturiers. 

The designers, it hardly needs say- 
ing, were all Parisian. Not until the 
aftermath of World War II was the 
preeminence of the French capital to 
be seriously challenged in matters of 
feminine style. By concentrating on 
three of the most outstanding couture 
houses of the Belle Epoque—Worth, 
Pingat and Doucet—Coleman hopes 





Worth, Doucet and Pingat at the Brooklyn Museum 


COURTESY THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM/LYNTON GARDINER 
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BELOW: From the House of Doucet, which was under the guidance of collector Jacques Doucet, ii 
circa 1903 ensemble of stamped velvet, embroidery anglaise on a taffeta ground and Chanti 
lace. BOTTOM LEFT: A silk satin ball gown draped with silk tulle and cloth roses was designed abo 
1882 by Charles Frederick Worth and believed to have been worn by Eleanor Hewitt, a found 
of the Cooper-Hewitt Museum. BOTTOM RIGHT: Designed about 1890 by Emile Pingat, a dolp 
wrap features blue wool embroidered with metallic thread and trimmed with ostrich feathe 























to reveal something about not o 
their achievements but the age 
which they flourished: its standar 
of workmanship, its taste, its 
toms, its changing view of women, 

Roughly two-thirds of the seve 
costumes in “The Opulent Era,” 
the Brooklyn show has approp 
ately been named, are by the Ho 
of Worth, which from the mid-184 
until the end of the century was t 
most celebrated of couture hous 
Only in the 1890s did rivals like D¢ 
cet begin to challenge a supremé 
hitherto recognized by blue blog 
and the wealthy all over the worl 

For the French, the undisp 























COURTESY THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM/LYNTON GARDINER 
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Specializing in American 
Renaissance Revival Victorian, 
Americana Oak, Country French 
and Architectural Antiques 














A. EXTRAORDINARY MOORE COMBINATION SECRE 2-CHAIRS, ARMOIRE AND DRESSER. D. BEAUTIFULLY BRONZE MOUNTED MARQUETRY RENAISSANCE REVIVAL IN SOLID CARVED WALNUT WITH SUPER BEVELE 





TARY WITH BOTH STANDING AND SLIDE-OUT WRITING CARVED 8 FT. ROSEWOOD EXECUTIVE DESK WITH GRAPE COFFEE TABLE WITH EBONIZING AND GILT INCISED RORED ARMOIRE. L. EXQUISITE LARGE SCAI 
SURFACES; DESK IS SHOWN BOTH OPEN AND CLOSED MOTIF. £. 12-PC. ART DECO DINING SET WITH BEAU- CARVING. H. UNUSUALLY LARGE 52” OVAL MARBLE WOOD ROCOCO MARBLE TOP CONSOLE WITH 
B. BEAUTIFUL WALNUT AND BURL EASTLAKE STYLE WARD- TIFUL COMBINED BURLS HAS MATCHED TABLE, 8-CHAIRS TOP RENAISSANCE REVIVAL WALNUT CENTER TABLE BOARS HEADS BY ROUX. M. SIGNED MAJOI 
ROBE WITH CUSTOM FITTED INTERIOR FOR TV. C€. 7PC, SIDEBOARD, SERVER AND CHINA CABINET (2 CHAIRS J. STREAMLINED ART DECO BOAT-SHAPED DESK AND OF 4 NESTED ART NOUVEAU TABLES WITH FLOR 
BIRDS EYE MAPLE AND ROSEWOOD ART DECO BED- NOT SHOWN). F ELEGANT ROSEWOOD RENAISSANCE BOOKCASE WITH MATCHING CANTILEVERED SHELF DE- INLAID TOPS. 


200M SUITE WITH QUEEN SIZE BED, 2-NIGHT STANDS, REVIVAL HALL MIRROR WITH FLANKING PEDESTALS. G TAIL. K. THE FINEST LOUIS XV FRENCH BEDROOM SUITE 








Shown smaller than 
actual size of 81/2" in diameter 


© Lenox, Inc. 1989 


Commemorating the 200th anniversary of the United States Presidency 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY BICENTENNIAL BOWL 


An officially authorized work of art, issued under the auspices of 
the Commission on the Bicentennial of the United States Constitution 


A single, limited edition, available exclusively from Lenox 


ool Ee hundred years ago, George Washington 
took the oath of office as the first President of the 
United States—vowing to "preserve, protect and 
defend" the Constitution of our young nation. 


Now, the official Bicentennial Commission of 
the Constitution has authorized the creation of a 
magnificent commemorative to honor both the 
office of President and the forty distinguished Americans who served in it. 


Decorated in the Federal style, The American Presidency Bicentennial 
Bowl is as beautiful as it is symbolic. Thirteen stars of 24 karat gold 
inside the bow] represent the thirteen original states. Around the out- 
side are delicate sprays of cherry blossoms in honor of our first 
President. And, above the blossoms, forty stars of 24 karat gold encircle 
the bowl—a tribute to each of our nation's Presidents. 


Crafted of Lenox® fine china and richly bordered with 24 karat gold, 
this exquisite bow] is an original work of art to be displayed with pride 
and treasured for generations. - 


The American Presidency Bicentennial Bowl will be issued in a single 
edition, available only until May 1990, the end of the anniversary year. 
The price is $125. To enter your advance reservation, mail the accompa- 
nying form by September 30, 1989. On credit card orders, call TOLL 
FREE, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 1-800-533-8810 ext. 503. 67555 











Please mail by September 30, 1989. 


Please accept my order for The American Presidency 

Bicentennial Bowl. | need send no money now. I will 
be billed in five monthly installments of $25* each, 
as follows (check one): 


_| BILL my first installment before shipment. 


LL] CHARGE each monthly installment to my credit 





card, after shipment: -] MasterCard 

L) VISA (| American Express 

Acct. No. Exp. 
Signature 





*Plus $4.25 per bowl for shipping and handling. Sales tax will be 
billed if applicable 








Name 

PLEASE PRINT 
Address : 
City State Zip 





Mail to: Lenox Collections 
P.O. Box 3020, Langhorne, PA 19047-0620 
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authority of Worth was established 
by the patronage of Empress Eugénie, 
whose entire court wardrobe came 
from the house. The connection be- 
tween court and couturier was hard 
to ignore, especially since all the de- 
signer’s labels—and Charles Fred- 
erick Worth was probably the first 
dressmaker ever to use them—bore 
the imperial crest. Even after the 
collapse of the empire in 1870, the 
cachet of Worth remained undimin- 
ished in France, as it did, too, across 
the channel, where Eugénie provided 
the English with a standard of ele- 
gance that survived her fall from 
power. After 1870, in fact, Worth 
dressed most of the elegant women in 
London society. 

For Americans of means, especially 
those with social ambitions, Worth 
was part of what made a trip to Eu- 
rope essential. As early as 1883, one 
observer noted that most of the cus- 
tomers in his magnificent salon on 
the rue de la Paix were Americans. 
No doubt, the size of Worth’s trans- 
atlantic following had something to 
do with the fact that his clientele in- 
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Worth, Doucet and Pingat at the Brooklyn Museum 


continued from page 70 


be offered the best—which is hardly 
surprising, since the latter included 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, Isabella Stew- 
art Gardner, Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer and Viscountess Curzon (née 
Mary Leiter). Still, long-term loyalty 
to a couture house cannot be built on 
snob value alone, and more practical 
considerations clearly played a part 
in Worth’s appeal to Americans, who 
in the late nineteenth century simply 
could not find anything comparable 
to his mastery of style, fitting or 
workmanship back home. 

Though the name of Worth sur- 
vives today only as a perfume, it still 
retains something of its old magic. 
Emile Pingat, on the other hand, has 
been almost completely forgotten, 
though his clientele included such 
formidable figures as Mrs. Leland 
Stanford and Mrs. John Augustus 
Roebling. According to Elizabeth 
Ann Coleman, his gowns were more 
exquisitely finished than Worth’s, 
whose designs had a vivid, almost 
theatrical quality. They took the eye 
immediately at even the grandest 





Worth apparently preferred his American 
customers to his royal ones. The queens, he said, 
asked the price, but the Americans asked 
only that they be offered the best. 





cluded many of the grandest names 
in the Almanach de Gotha. Indeed, it 
was well known that the couturier 
dressed most of the crowned heads of 
Europe, from the empresses of Aus- 
tria, Germany and Russia (he once re- 
ceived a telegram from the Russian 
empress saying simply, “Send me a 
dinner dress!”’) to the queens of Swe- 
den, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 
Impressive as this roll call is, Worth 
apparently preferred his American 
customers to his royal ones. The 
queens, he said, asked the price, but 
the Americans asked only that they 


gatherings. Just before her marriage 
to Lord Curzon, for example, Mary 
Leiter wore a white satin gown 
trimmed with ostrich feathers to a 
ball in one of London’s stately houses; 
it created a sensation. And during a 
reception at Leningrad’s Winter Pal- 
ace in 1881, American prima donna 
Clara Louise Kellogg was told by a 
court official: “The grand duchess 
Olga desires me to ask who made 
Mlle Kellogg’s gown. She finds it the 
handsomest she ever saw!” 

But, as Coleman points out, Worth 
paid less attention to what the eye 






didn’t register. His gowns are essen- 
tially underbodices plus surface fab- 
rics; when seen inside out, they are 
superbly made but unimaginative. 
Pingat’s, by comparison, are thought 
through to the last detail. The colors 
of the linings, for example, are co- 
ordinated with the rest of the dress, 
whereas Worth’s for the most part are 
simply cream taffetas. 

Jacques Doucet, who established 
his couture salon in the 1870s, is 
better remembered, though primarily 
as a collector of eighteenth-century 
French decorative arts and paintings. 
His most characteristic clothes echoed 
the elegance of eighteenth-century 
French painting. A designer of great 
diversity and praised by Proust in Re- 
membrance of Things Past, Doucet 
could achieve a classic simplicity of 
line that Coleman describes as severe. 
He specialized in conferring upon the 
grandes cocottes of the epoch an air of 
respectability, even demureness. Li- 
ane de Pougy, one of the great courte- 
sans of the age, said he could make 
them look “like colonels’ ladies.” 

Nevertheless, Doucet’s great spe- 
cialty was multilayered’ confections 
that floated and flowed around the 
body. His gowns and ensembles fea- 
ture cascading lace; spiraling, often 
iridescent silks; furs that molded 
themselves to the wearer like cloth; 
floating chiffon; shimmering fabrics 
shot through with metallic thread; 
floral sprays; ribbons; paillettes. 
They epitomize not simply the op- 
ulence of the time but those fanta- 
sies of perpetual ease that were to 
end in World War I. (It’s no accident 
that Doucet was celebrated above all 
for his tea gowns, garments that al- 
lowed the wearer to forgo the once- 
sacrosanct corset and luxuriate in a 
nimbus of silks, satins, muslins, chif- 
fon, lace and ribbons.) 

Many of Jacques Doucet’s dresses 
have disappeared, Coleman says, be- 
cause they were so fragile, so easy to 
snag. As the Brooklyn exhibition will 
show, those that did survive are, like 
the gowns by Worth and Pingat, at 
once beautiful and illuminating. 
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At Xerox, we’ve always believed in mak- 
ng-our own luck. 


Nhich is why our midsized copiers are 
lesigned to do everything you ask of 
hem, time after time, copy after copy. 


3ut they’re more than reliable. They’re 
“asy to use. Even the most complicated _ 
asks—like turning a batch of mixed- 
ized originals into a set of uniform 
“Opies or copying computer forms —are 
10W as simple as making a single copy 
yn a desktop model. There are even 

ewer buttons to press. 





As for copy quality, that’s another thing 
you can take for granted. Because our 
breakthrough microprocessor technol- 
ogy automatically monitors copy quality 
and makes sure every copy is as clean 
and sharp as the first. 


So find out more about how Xerox 
makes copying quick and easy by call- 
ing 1-800-TEAM-XRX, Ext. 1027. 


And save your luck for the lottery. 


Team Xerox. We document the world. 
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Yes, I'd like to learn more about Xerox midsized 
copiers and how they can make copying quick and easy. 
Please send me information. 
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Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692 
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THE FANTASTIC KITCHEN AND BATH 





Contact the allmilm6 Consulting and Service Center for your nearest allmilm6 design studio, 
or send $10. for a comprehensive brochure and information package. 


allmilm6 corporation Department AD 70 Clinton Road Fairfield, NJ 07006 201 227-2502 
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WHO LEFT THE JEWELRY IN THE BATHROOM? 


Through Designers and Architects 








) but the man who restored the bath to its original Roman splendor—Sherle Wagner! 
as an oversight, but deliberately. With his customary skill, imagination and originality, Mr. Wagner presents 
iprecious stones for the bath, in a setting of twenty-four karat gold plate. Shown here, rose quartz. 

>r gem collectors may prefer his onyx, malachite, rock crystal, amethyst, tiger eye, jade or lapis lazuli. For 
‘rated catalog, send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022. 





- SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 
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The Designer’s Eye for Timeless Fashion Photography 
By John Gruen 


- 


“FASHION PHOTOGRAPHS put me in a dream state,” says | 
frey Banks, the thirty-five-year-old Coty award-winni 
designer of men’s clothes. “There’s something so soothi 
and calming about them—so seductive! To look at a fas 
ion photograph by Cecil Beaton or Irving Penn or Ri 
Avedon is to enter an idealized world where time is su 
pended and life seems perfect.” 

The quest for the classical and flawless has long preoce 
pied Jeffrey Banks. It can be seen in the creation of hii 
menswear, which consistently strives for an image of s 
phisticated nonchalance. It is visible in his pure w 
New York apartment on lower Fifth Avenue designed b 
Charles Swerz and Jerry Van Deelen. And it is perhall 
most apparent in his collection of some three hundrec 
black-and-white photographs, which tellingly revea 
Banks’s vision of timeless elegance. 

Not all of Jeffrey Banks’s photographs focus on fash 


































PHOTOGRAPHY FELICIANO 


“What I love above 
all about fashion 
photography is 
its sense of 
idealization.” 


“Many of the clothes that you see the sitters 
wearing in the famous photographs have had 
an influence on my own designs,” says Jef- 
frey Banks (above, in his Manhattan apart- 
ment before a portrait of Chanel taken by 
Horst). “There’s a timelessness about them.” 


RIGHT: A 1939 study of Cary Grant by Robert 
Coburn hangs in the streamlined hall. “It’s so 
of the moment,” marvels Banks, “because he’s 
wearing a white doeskin flannel suit and a 
chambray shirt buttoned at the neck—no tie.” 
At right is The Athlete by Richard Faralla. 
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ee your Aaieest. Make the right investment decision. 
6 discuss managing your assets of $1 million or more, 
| Bruce Callow, Senior Vice President, eas 7687. 


Celebrating 100 Years Of Service 
The Northern Trust Company, 50 S. LaSalle, Chicago, IL 60675. Member FDIC. 
Affiliates of the Bank are located in Arizona, California, Florida & Illinois. Rates and services may vary. 
©1989, The Northern Trust Company 
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_Mid-t8th Century Louis XV limestone mantel with over-mantel. 
Height 89” Width of shelf 58'%”. Matching 18th Century accessories. 


a eS 307 East 60th Street 
A Home Furnishings 


New York, NY 10022 





Ns Trade Showr oom. America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring (242) 421-1928 © (212) 759-8210 
Brochure of antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every available 
‘reproduction mantels — material to complement contemporary or traditional decor. 8409 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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ULLY AUTHORIZED AND 
\UTHENTICATED BY THE 
MRUSTEES OF THE FREDERIC 
KEMINGTON ART MUSEUM. 


| he Frederic Remington Art 
Museum presents its premier work 
an unprecedented collection. 
inspired by the immortal bronzes of 
jAmerica’s most famous sculptor. 
| BRONCHO BUSTER. Created in 
}895, it was Remington’s very first 
yronze. Now this masterpiece 
yecomes a fine art reproduction in 
ininiature. Individually crafted in 


> 1989 FM 
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Every detail 
appears just as 
on the original, 
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on the rider’s face. 


hot-cast bronze. The same medium 
used by Remington to create his 
most enduring works. 

Authentic to the smallest detail. 
Even Remington’s signature appears 
on the base. Hand-finished to the 
rich patina characteristic of the great 
bronzes of the American West. 

Powerful. Dynamic. A stirring 
tribute to Remington and the 
indomitable American spirit. 

BRONCHO BUSTER is priced 
at $135., including a handsome 
hardwood base. 


Order Form 


BRONCHO BUSTER 
BY FREDERIC REMINGTON 
Please mail by September 30, 1989. 
The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my commission for the fine art repro- 
duction of Frederic Remington’s “Broncho Buster,” 
crafted of hot-cast bronze. 

I need send no payment now. | will be billed fora 
deposit of $27.* when my imported sculpture is 
ready to be sent to me, and for the remainder in 4 
monthly installments of 

*Plus my state sales tax and a tota 


after shipment 
ir shipping and handling 


Signature 


ALL COMMISSIO SECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


' Address 


City Zip 
12215-11 











FOR COLEEC TORS: JEFFREY BAINKS 


The Designer’s Eye for Timeless Fashion Photography 
continued from page 78 
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Banks’s hundreds of images, which chronicle over 50 years of fashion ion per se. Indeed, a large portion of them are memora- 


design, are by photographers ranging from Steichen to Herb Ritts. ble. well-known portraits of film stars, writers or fashion 
ABOVE: Jean Patchett, Granada, Spain, 1953, by Louise Dahl-Wolfe. ABOVE ‘ = 


RIGHT: Woman in Peasant Blouse, circa 1920, shot by Baron de Meyer. designers photographed in the thirties, forties or fifties by 
such masters as Steichen, Hoyningen-Huene and Horst. 


BELOW: Aligned on a windowsill from left to right are a shot But Banks views these works as part and parcel of the 
for a fashion layout by Bruce Weber, a portrait of Thomas : ; ; 

Mann by George Platt Lynes and a vintage Hoyningen- fashion ee for they show the sitter—particularly the 
Huene study of a model wearing a dress by Augustabernard. male sitter—wearing clothes that have directly and 
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FOR COLLECTORS: JEFFREY BANKS 


The Designer’s Eye for Timeless Fashion Photography 


continued from page 82 


strongly influenced his own designs. 

“Of course, I value these works as 
great photographs,” says Banks. “But 
just look at this shot of Thomas Mann 
by George Platt Lynes. There he sits 
in a white double-breasted suit worn 
buttoned, with a soft-collar striped 
shirt and a pointy-end bow tie—and 
clocked stockings! To me, that’s a 
fashion photograph. No, it doesn’t 
scream fashion. But it screams style. 

“The point is, really fashionable 
people have their own style. Chanel 
had it, Cary Grant had it, Gary Coo- 
per and Fred Astaire had it. Astaire 
wore pink socks and Gucci loafers in 
1957, when people didn’t even know 
what a Gucci loafer was! And look at 
this photograph of Cary Grant. It’s so 
contemporary in feel. And this Stei- 
chen shot of Gary Cooper in a peak- 
lapel suit and long-point collar shirt 
with his tie a bit askew. Now that’s 
what I call style!” 

If much of Banks's collection reso- 
nates with the alluring nostalgia of 
Hollywood’s Golden Age—if he 
finds pleasure and instruction in the 
glowing, almost mystical haze of 
Steichen’s rendering of a Charles 
Chaplin, Leslie Howard or Walt Dis- 
ney, of Beaton’s homage to Garbo 
or of Penn’s paean to Marlene 
Dietrich—he is equally struck by the 
more anonymous glamour of the 
pure fashion photograph. 

“T’ve loved fashion photography 
ever since I was a kid growing up in 
Washington, D.C.,” he says. “I loved 
seeing Avedon’s Veruschka leaping 
across pages in Vogue. And most of 
the photographers in my collection 
have done pure fashion, and have 
been in all the fashion magazines. 

“From the baron de Meyer to 
Hoyningen-Huene, from Steichen 
to Horst, from Louise Dahl-Wolfe to 
Penn and Avedon, they’ve all left 
their mark as fashion photographers, 
and I have many of their most fa- 
mous fashion photographs—the shot 
by Avedon of Dovima and the ele- 
phants, the bathing suit fashions by 
Louise Dahl-Wolfe, and a lot more. 
They’re what started me collecting.” 


It was in 1981 that Jeffrey Banks 
began Collecting in earnest. As he 
puts it, he could ill afford to buy 
paintings by Degas or Monet or Pi- 
casso, which he coveted. But photo- 
graphs were accessible and relatively 
inexpensive. In time, and as his own 
business flourished (Banks’s ap- 
prenticeship as assistant to Ralph 
Lauren and Calvin Klein paved the 
way for his current success as a de- 
signer), he began acquiring the pho- 
tographic masterpieces that form the 
core of his collection. Still, the de- 
signer did receive some outside help, 
notably from Etheleen Staley and 
Taki Wise of New York’s Staley-Wise 
Gallery (see Architectural Digest, Sep- 
tember 1988), which specializes in 
fashion photography. 

Says Staley, “Jeffrey’s eye is very 
pure. When he came to us eight years 
ago, we gave him access to our prints, 
and he would spend hours and hours 
just looking at endless photographs. I 
suppose we did guide him toward 
certain classic examples, and he 
bought some really fine pieces. We 
also introduced him to some of the 
more daring trends of today’s fash- 


















ertheless yielded images of surpris 
force and immediacy. These fact 
have not only turned fashion phot 
raphy on its head but have produc 
what many consider to be a pot 
new genre of fashion imagery. 
“Today’s good fashion photogt 
phers want to get away from 
studios,” says Jeffrey Banks. “Th 
want to go on location, they want 
mingle with the elements. They do 
want a controlled situation, the 
don’t want to direct the lighting | 
create an artificial mood. They wa 
reality breathed into their work. 
rush of life is what they’re after. 
“The modern interpretation ©: 
what a fashion photograph should be 
is very different from what it wa 
back in the fifties. Someone like Briieé 
Weber will take a shot of a boy and é 
girl in a boat, but it won’t look like é 
typical fashion shot. That’s becausé 
Weber considers himself a photogra: 
pher first, someone who is sometimes 
hired to do fashions and sometime 
hired to do other things. So the basic 
parameters of fashion photograph 
have changed. You don’t even have 
to show the product as long as yo 





“Today’s good fashion photographers want 
to get away from their studios. They don’t want a 
controlled situation. They want reality.” 





ion photographers—people like Herb 
Ritts, Wayne Maser, Kurt Markus, 
all of whom have helped to revolu- 
tionize contemporary fashion photog- 
raphy. Jeffrey now owns many of 
their works, and they’re an integral 
part of his collection.” 

Indeed, it is the disheveled, highly 
eroticized approach to fashion that 
today informs much of fashion ad- 
vertising. The torn-jeans syndrome, 
with its attendant aura of seduction, 
has long replaced the studied ele- 
gance and sophistication of the studio 
set-up. This development, so intent 
on the informal, the sensual, has nev- 













can create an unforgettable mood 
“What I love above all about fash 
ion photography—whether of the 
thirties or the most up-to-the-minute 
shot,” explains Jeffrey Banks, “is its 
sense of idealization. Even the mi 
spent-youth quality seen in today’s 
fashion photographs thrills me, be 
cause it somehow encapsulates life. 
“You know, certain religions sa 
that the taking of photographs robs 
the soul. But that’s exactly what I love 
about the process. It indeed robs the 
soul, but that soul lives forever on a 
piece of film. To me, it’s the ultimate 
vision—that sense of the eternal.”0 f 
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Stainmaster.™ 
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fighting abilities. Stainmaster is also built of the finest 
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The new dimension from Gaggenau. Electric grill, direct extractor 
hood, electric deep-fryer, ceramic hob. Examples for a unique collection of 
built-in kitchen apphances. 

If your tastes are somewhat special, take a good look at the new 
built-in kitchen apphances from Gaggenau. You'll find that each of them 
features an unequalled combination of functionality, high quality materials, 
Superior workmanship, and the sheer beauty of clean design. This is in 
fact why Gaggenau’s built-in kitchen equipment has merited the Good 
Design Award so frequently. 

The new line from Gaggenau is uniquely geared toward cooking with 
a difference. The built-in oven, the built-in gas hob, the glass ceramic hob, 
the electric barbecue grill, the electric deep fryer, the hob ventilator, the 
exhaust hood, and the automatic dishwasher - all of these units are patently 
different from your common, every day appliances. They are unmistakably 
Gaggenau - and they are made in Germany. 

Would you like to learn more about Gaggenau? If so the new 
comprehensive brochure is yours by sending $5 to Gaggenau USA Corpo- 
ration, Dept. A, 5 Commonwealth Avenue, Woburn, Massachusetts, 01801. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 


United Distributors, Harahan, LA; Interwest, Phoenix, AZ; Gene Schick Co., So. San Francisco, CA; Interwest, Bell, CA; Thomas Distributing, Denver, CO; Boy« 
Corporation, North Haven, CT; C&F Distributors, Columbia, PA; Gulf Central Corporation, Tampa, FL; Unique Products, Inc., Leesville, SC; Kitchen Distribution 
Center, Honolulu, HI; Electrical Distributing, Portland, OR; Gaggenau Midwest, Mt. Prospect, IL; Keystone Distributing, Indianapolis, IN; T.H. Rogers Distributin ‘g 
Omaha, NE; Trevarrow Inc., Auburn Hills, MI; Indisco, Scarboro, ME; The Zamoiski Co., Baltimore, MD Gaggenau USA, Woburn, MA; Contrac 
Distributing, Minneapolis, MN; Margo, Inc., Maryland Hts., MO; Interwest, Las Vegas, NV; Bill Feder Enterprises, Ltd., New Hyde Park, NY; Interwest, 7 
NM, VAH Distributors, Richardson, TX; Canwest Wholesale, Surrey, BC; Canada; AGR, Plattsville, Ontario, Canada; Radex Ltd., Montreal Gene Ci 
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A Master Showman Imbues Clothes with Life 
By Caroline Rennolds Milbank 
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RIGHT: Stephen de Pietri, preeminent designer and curator of museum costume exhibitions, at San 
Francisco’s M. H. de Young Museum, where his show “New Look to Now: French Haute Couture 
1947-1987” runs through August 27. ABOvE: Two Dior ball gowns installed in an 18th-century- 
Italian chamber are among some 100 designs represented. BELOW: Suits and evening wear from 
the 1986 Yves Saint Laurent retrospective. The setting, says de Pietri, “was inspired by the 
haute couture défilé, where important clients sit in the front wearing last season’s creations.” 


MARIANNE HAAS 
















STEPHEN DE PIETRI OWes his reputatio 
as the world’s foremost designer— 
and increasingly, curator—of mu- 
seum costume exhibitions to his abil- 
ity to make the past enchantingly real) 
to the contemporary viewer. At a 
time when the museum costume ex- 
hibition itself is the object of a contro- 
versy that has led to smaller, more 


sober shows and even to the closing 





continued on page 90 
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FASHION EVENTS: STEPHEN DE PIETRI 





A Master Showman Imbues Clothes with Life 
continued from page 88 


down of some costume departments, 
de Pietri has hardly lacked for work. 
Besides his current extravaganza, 
“New Look to Now: French Haute 
Couture 1947-1987” (at San Francis- 
co’s de Young Museum through Au- 
gust 27 and opening at the Portland 
Art Museum on December 13), he has 
also this year pulled off the coup of 
bringing to Paris the Hermitage col- 
lection of historical costumes, some 
never before seen outside of Russia. 
In addition, he holds the title of di- 
rector of exhibitions for Yves Saint 
Laurent in Paris, and as such he has 
been responsible for the couturier’s 
retrospectives in Russia, China and 
Australia. For his achievement in a 
little-recognized field, the French 
government awarded him the title of 





Chevalier in the Order of Arts and 
Letters in March of this year. 

The museum costume controversy 
boils down to a conflict between the 
roles of scholarship and entertain- 
ment, roles that needn’t be opposed 
to each other. Scholasticism, when 
done right, should enhance rather 
than detract from the inherent aes- 
thetic appeal of clothes of yore, and 
de Pietri succeeds in bridging the gap 
between what he calls “the curato- 
rial and the pizzazz.” His installa- 
tions are memorable: breathtaking, 
stylish, thought-provoking and amus- 
ing. They demonstrate not only his 
breadth of knowledge of the history 
of costume and the decorative and 


PAUL D'INNOCENZO 


fine arts but his background in the- 
ater and window display. 

Since graduating from Tufts Uni- 
versity with a degree in English lit- 
erature and drama, de Pietri has been 
an actor, appearing on Broadway in 
Yentl and founding the Actors Guild. 
For more than five years the group 
staged a cycle of medieval plays at 
the Cloisters in which the actors per- 
















formed in costumes copied from thé 
works of art around them. In 1982 dé 
Pietri directed, designed and some 
times even performed in the guild’s 
production of the Moliére play Twa 
Precious Maidens Ridiculed, for whic 
the seventeenth-century costumes 
were delightfully interpreted in mod 
ern-day status-symbol materials. The 
precious maidens wore pannier over 


ABOVE: “Waltz of the Flowers” from The Nutcracker was the focus for three dresses by Thierry 
Mugler at de Pietri’s 1987 “Fashion and Surrealism” show at New York’s Fashion Institute 0 
Technology. Lert: Two Russian ball gowns are part of the Hermitage’s collection of histori 
costumes that de Pietri brought to Paris this year. BELOW: For Barneys New York 1984 Christma 
windows de Pietri created “Once Upon a Time,” a modern retelling of classic fairy tales. He says 
“Cinderella nervously eyes the more than twenty clocks, all set at one minute to midnight. 
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A Master Showman Imbues Clothes with Life 
continued from page 90 


skirts in Bill Blass-monogrammed 
sheeting, carried fans that were made 
of pleated Henri Bendel and Bergdorf 
Goodman shopping bags, and sported 
beauty patches that were the insig- 
nias from Lacoste shirts. 

De Pietri also worked as a window 
display designer with Robert Currie 
at Henri Bendel during the late 
1970s, when the objective was not 
necessarily to highlight merchandise 
but to evoke a moment. On his own, 
for Barneys New York, de Pietri de- 
signed two series of Christmas win- 
dows: “Once Upon a Time,” based on 
fairy tales, and a modern interpreta- 
tion of A Christmas Carol. 

When Henri Bendel celebrated the 
renovation of its fagade in 1982, de 
Pietri staged a week-long festival that 
merged window display and tab- 
leaux vivants in a kind of perform- 
ance art. Characters depicting the 
various boutiques in Bendel’s Street 
of Shops meandered through the 
store juggling shoes or dancing on 
point in wedding gowns. In one of 
the windows, representing the Paper 
Shop, was actress Geena Davis, then 
specializing as a never-blinking “‘liv- 
ing mannequin.” She was dressed as 
Queen Elizabeth I, her hair in curls 
with fold-up castles, wearing a skirt 
of marbleized paper, a ruff made 
from atlas pages and a chatelaine 
from which hung a magnifying glass. 

All the while de Pietri was acting, 
directing, costuming and designing 
window displays, he was also work- 
ing—initially as a volunteer—at the 
Metropolitan Museum’s Costume In- 
stitute, participating in nine of Di- 
ana Vreeland’s annual exhibitions. 
From Vreeland, de Pietri learned the 
art and importance of color, and in 
his present show color is used to epit- 
omize the different decades. Old-rose 
damask represents the New Look; 
lipstick red the 1950s; beige shantung 
the pre-mod 1960s; chartreuse, yel- 
low and orange the late 1960s; pea- 
cock-teal blue the 1970s; and bishop’s 
purple the 1980s. The mannequins 
are subtly tinted to coordinate. This 
fall de Pietri will return to the Cos- 


tume Institute to design “The Age 
of Napoleon: Costume from Revolu- 
tion to Empire,” curated by Katell le 
Bourhis and opening on December 13. 

The essence of a museum costume 
exhibition is the mannequin, and de 
Pietri has a sixth sense when it comes 
to dressing and posing those intracta- 
ble objects. He begins with the gar- 
ment to be displayed. Although he 
researches couture clothes in Paris, 
often finding in the archives of the 
great houses period drawings or pho- 
tographs of the exact dress, he may 
use the documentation merely to 
ground what is actually an instinctual 
reaction. “If it is well designed,” he 
says of any given dress, “you get a 
strong vibration, whether of the 
designer or of the wearer. I work 
with what the dress suggests. It 
might be historical, in which case I 
try to recreate the emotional tenor of 
the time, or it might evoke a feeling 
of what the wearer was like, whether 
she was demure or a femme fatale.” 

Using accessories, works of art, and 
placement, de Pietri tries to capture 
the mien of the wearer or of the ep- 
och. A special genius is his ability to 





“T work with what 
the dress suggests,” 
says de Pietri. 





pose mannequins. He strives, he says, 
for “that moment of repose between 
gestures. I never try to make a man- 
nequin look as if it is in motion, but 
as if it has just stopped doing some- 
thing very specific or is about to take 
up a new position.” 

Next comes placing the manne- 
quins together in the exhibition 
space, and de Pietri points out that 
they should form a gallery of person- 
alities. ‘‘There’s a movement,” he 
says, “like a sonata, with high points 
and low points and contrasts.” For his 
Yves Saint Laurent retrospective at 
the Hermitage, de Pietri preferred 
































not to disturb the grandness of t 
Throne Room. He placed the 
quins on platforms painted in fat 
marbre or marquetry so as not 
compete with the existing decoratic 
and it wasn’t until after the ext 
bition was finished that he looked o7 
from the balcony and saw that he he 
been guided subliminally by the a 
chitecture to create an entirely sym 
metrical arrangement. 

The show that permanently sealed 
de Pietri’s reputation, “Fashion an 
Surrealism,” was held not in an archi 
tecturally grand space but in the base- 
ment of New York’s Fashion Institute 
of Technology in 1987-8. There 
carved the galleries into radically dif 
ferent environments, each apothe- 
osizing one of the ideas behind the 
exhibition, which was curated by 
Richard Martin, Laura Sinderbrand 
and Harold Koda. Included were } 
clinical all-white tiled-and-showe ‘ 
curtained operating or dissecting 
room; a verdant bower covered with 
silk leaves; formal living and dining: 
rooms; and a hallway studded with 
plaster ears, noses and lips. Manne- 
quins in conical-breasted dresses 
were perched on breast-shaped plat- 
forms; clothing resembling lobsters 
or other denizens of the sea were 
placed in a shimmering underwater 
environment; trompe-l’oeil heads of 
lettuce or colander hats sat in a kitch- 
en sink underneath a draped win- 
dow. Mannequins could be glimpsed 
through frames set into the walls. Ty- 
ing together the elements was a sense 
of humor that transported the viewer 
into the world of surrealism. 

Humor pervades all of de Pietri’s 
work, and it’s “critical,” he says. 
“When you lose that, you have noth- 
ing. You also need a tiny bit of vul- 
garity. If it’s too, too terribly tasteful, 
you put the audience to sleep, even 
when the objects are very beautiful: J 
don’t think you can have great fash- 
ion without humor.” Even more than 
his eye, and his knowledge, it is de} 
Pietri’s wit that makes him capable of | 
breathing life into a mannequin in a | 
dress in a room. 











ne Golden Gate Bridge from Pacific Heights. 











If you're going to cover a beautiful view, 
shouldn't you cover it with something beautiful? 
Duette® Window Fashions. 
Our unique double-pleat design lets you 
— cover windows of virtually any shape or size. With- 
out seams, holes or visible cords. s; We cover the worlds 
And our exclusive translucent fabrics diffuse the sun’s glare, most beautitul views 
bathing your entire room in a soft, gentle glow. 
No other shades create a more spectacular sight. 
For a free brochure, fabric sample and the name of your near- 


est dealer, call 1-800-32-STYLE. hy Wj rD la 
| © 1989 Hunter Douglas, Inc. Patented in the U.S. and foreign countries unte oug S 
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The Jewelry Designer’s Crush on Schiaparelli—and Barbie 
By Edmund White 


PHOTOGRAPHY. MARINA FAUST 


BILLY BOY EMERGES from a taxi, flies to the trunk and scoops 
up dozens of shopping bags, which turn out to be full of 
dolls. He rushes upstairs to his large, luxurious Paris 
apartment in Montmartre. 

He already owns eleven thousand Barbie dolls and some 
ten thousand other dolls. The person he lives with, whom 
he calls Lala, apparently forbids him to keep more than 
three or four dolls on display at the same time. “Lala is 
very severe. Lala will come into the room and catch me on 
the floor surrounded by fifty dolls and say, ‘Billy, no more 
than three,’ and I’ll whisper, ‘Scram, girls!’ Then I'll go 
through a whole process trying to figure out which three 
dolls I’ll keep out of storage. I have storage places for my 
collections in Paris, New York and Geneva.” 

Billy Boy, who owns Surreal Bijoux, for which he de- 
signs charming, eccentric pieces of costume jewelry, has 
been in Paris since 1979, though he was born in Austria 
and grew up in New York. He first became famous for his 
jewelry in New York, thanks to a highly successful show at 
Bendel’s. He’s twenty-nine, but he’d already started col- 
lecting dolls and clothes by the time he was fifteen. 

“The first thing I bought was a Schiaparelli hat, which I 
found here in Paris,” says Billy Boy. He now owns about 








continued on page 98 
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ABOVE: “I love the poetry of couture,” says collector Billy 
Boy, standing with a sample of his Elsa Schiaparelli gowns 
in the salon of his Paris apartment. “They are momentary 
visions of beauty—collecting is my feeble attempt to keep 
them around a bit longer.” The portrait is Billy Boy’s 1983 
Lala. An Alberto Giacometti lamp and a Christian Bérard 
mirror on the mantel were made for Jean-Michel Frank. 


“I’m not a vintage clothing collector; it’s more scientific and 
academic,” Billy Boy says. BELOW: Shelves in the dining 
room hold Schiaparelli portraits, two of which are by Teddy 
Piaz (top and center), and Schiaparelli memorabilia, includ- 
ing a Christmas card and a record celebrating Si perfume. 





“Now EVERYONE CAN 
ENJOY ORIGINAL WORKS OF ART 
IN THEIR OWN HOME! 





Finely crafted by hand, one at a time, each Marvin window is a true piece of art and 
one of lasting beauty. But art is a very personal thing. So at Marvin we build each window to your specific 
order, in any shape or size. That way, every window is an original piece created just for your home. A work 
of art that merely confirms everyone's feelings about your good taste. For a free idea book, 
write: Marvin Windows, Warroad, MN 56763; or call 1-800-346-5128 (In Minnesota, call 
1-800-552-1167; in Canada, call 1-800-263-6161.) Or see your local Marvin Windows dealer. 


MARVIN WINDOWS ARE MADE TO ORDER. Ha & 

















he ultimate expression of your good tast 


Es ideas, exceptional design, precision crafted quality. They are 
guaranteed in more than 100 kitchen programs from LEICHT. 


Europe’s choice for fine kitchen systems 1s fast becoming the choice of 
Americans from coast to coast. Experience new dimensions in 


functional design and elegant living with a LEICHT kitchen. 


Please contact 
our regional 
importer for 
available 
dealerships: 
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Westcoast 

Euro Systems Inc 

13237 Saticoy Street 

North Hollywood, Ca. 91605 
Tel. (818) 765-06 32 


Midwest 

Common Market Imports Inc 
768 Osterman Ave 
Deerfield, Ill 60015 

Tel. (312) 940-40 80 


Northeast Southeast Canada 
Show Art Ambiance Kitchens Euro Design Kitchens Inc 
Kitchen Design Studio 1058 S. W. 15th Ave 997 Saint John Blvd 


2626 B Morris Ave 
Union, N.J.07083 
Tel. (201) 688-8711 


*D-7070 Schwabisch Gmind - West Germany 







The Quality Kitchen 


LEICHT Einbaukichen GmbH 
P.O. Box 1580 


Tel. O11-49-7171-40 23 66 


Delray Beach, FL 33444 Pointe-Claire, Quebec HOR 5N ~ 
Tel. (407) 278-8002 Tel. (514) 694-4773 ; 
¥ 













SAN CE. 18.63 
Laura, sterling by BUCCELLATI. 


Quintessential Italian design for those who make the world their home. 5 piece dinner setting, 690: ae 
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Fine Jewelry + Imaginative Gifts - Distinctive Tableware and Bn Furnishings ~ Art Galléry ory 4 


SAN FRANCISCO BEVERLY HILLSye DALLAS “HOUSTON 
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Louis XVI-style arm chair with Chinoiserie Queen Anne-style slant Pair of wrought iron torcheres. 19th c. country French - 
petit point. Circa 1900. List price: top secretary. Height 75”. Circa Circa 1890. Height 70”. List price: grandfather's clock. Height 88", 
$1250.00. 1910. List price: $1800.00. $700.00. List price: $2200.00. 





: Pair of Italian walnut bombe commodes. Width 38”. List European painting signed French Louis XVI-style cylinder desk. Circa 1920. Width 
price: $2900.00. Dosvarreaux. Late 19th c. 34”. List price: $2500.00. 
Height 42”. $6500.00. 





7 piece mahogany Queen Anne dining room set. Circa Pair of Louis XVI ormolu and European painting by Chas. Walas. Late 19 c. Width 55” 
1920. Width 62”. List price: $4800.00. marble urns. Circa 1880. List price: $1500.00. 
Height 22”. $7500.00. 


WE PURCHASE: ENTIRE ESTATES, COLLECTIONS, OR SINGLE PIECES @ CALL (714) 494-4820 


z ‘ @ 4 ; 
aunemssubiet® MNTICHOISON'S — erate 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 








SINCE 1861 


Fine Jewelry - ee ea Gifts + Distinetive Tableware and Home_ Furnishings: 


AN FRANCIS “BEVERLY HELLS. DALLAS 











THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FEELING LIKE A TOURIST WHO} 


WINDSTAR SAIL CRUISES’ WERE CREATED WITH A DRAMATICALLY DIFFER 
IDEA IN MIND. I 
AN IDEA THAT WORKS LIKE THIS: YOU WAKE UP ONE MORNING AND YOU} 
ANCHORED IN THE LAGOON SURROUNDING BORA BORA, ON BOARD WIND S@ 
THE MOST MODERN, STATE-OF-THE-ART SAILING SHIP EVER BUILT. | 
AFTER BREAKFAST, YOU WALK ALONG A SEEMINGLY ENDLESS WHITES 
BEACH. YOU SEE THE SHIP’S CREW GRILLING LOBSTERS, FRESHLY CAUGHT 
MORNING, FOR LUNCH ON THE BEACH. YOU SIT DOWN, ENJOY A WONDERFUL Mg 
AND REALIZE YOU ARE IN A SETTING YOU WERE CONVINCED EXISTED ONLY IN S 
TRAVEL WRITER’S IMAGINATION. | 
IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, THE IDEA WORKS VIRTUALLY THE SAME. AS IT 





‘DED AN ISLAND AND A GUEST WHO HAS BEEN INVITED. 


| 
| 


YWHERE WE SAIL TO: THE LEEWARD ISLANDS, THE DALMATIAN COAST, AS 
_AS THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERAS. 

)WHICH IS, QUITE SIMPLY, THE WHOLE IDEA BEHIND A WINDSTAR CRUISE. TO 
Ww JUST 74 COUPLES TO EXPERIENCE SOME OF THE MOST UNUSUAL PLACES IN 
!WORLD ON BOARD THREE 440-FOOT SHIPS THAT OFFER THIS RARE COMBINA- 
l: THE TRANQUILITY AND ROMANCE OF A SAILING SHIP WITH THE FREEDOM 
) REFINED LUXURY OF A PRIVATE YACHT. a 

‘THE RESULT? 7-DAY CRUISES THAT AS ONE WRITER 4 

|, “COME CLOSER TO FULFILLING THE FANTASY WE 


E OF A VACATION AT SEA THAN ANYTHING ELSE? WINDSTAR 
Sal Cruse ce cally cl (80) 258-SAL See mses 


ae Sail Cruises® SrenW anes, et, Suite 410, Miami, EL. aT indstat Sail Cru Dae ed. Ships 
































NEW DAY 


Each home a work of art, 
| an original, like you. 


Mulholland Estates is 

a collection of ninety homes 

set in a premier gate-guarded community 
located at the crossroads 

of Mulholland Drive, Benedict Canyon 

| and Beverly Glen. 


Following on 

the tremendous market reception in 1988, 
we are proud to present 

our 1989 program of homes. 

Each home is uniquely designed 

and carefully sited among 

the wide avenues, mature landscaping 

| and splendid views. 


Be among the first to view our 

Custom Homes from 

Two Million Seven Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
Homesites from 

Nine Hundred Fifty Thousand Dollars. 


Sales Office Open 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays 
Noon to Five p.m. 

Joe Babajian * Judy Cycon 

(213) 278-0550 

14111 Mulholland Drive 

Beverly Hills, California 90210 


SJ estates 
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PANISH COLONI 


Italians create beautiful music. 
Italians create beautiful furniture. 
Italians create beautiful art. 
Italians create beautiful cars. 
Italians create beautiful clothes. 
Italians create beautiful women. 



















Leave tt to an Italian to create 
a beautiful Swiss watch. 


* 


Bertolucci is the name. 
Pulchra is the watch. 


One look at the smooth 
rounded links and it’s not har 


Remo Bertolucci to create thi 
exceptional watch. 

One look and it’s even easie 
to imagine Pulchra fitting i 
with any lifestyle; whethe 
you’re sports-minded, fash 
ionably chic, career-oriented 
or quietly understated. 

While you’re looking, con 
sider that Pulchra comes in al 
steel, 18K gold and steel, or 18 
gold; bracelet or strap; with o 
without diamonds. 

And finally, that Pulchra i 
priced from $695 for men an 
women who set trends rathe 
than follow them. 

Pulchra by Remo Berto 
lucci; one look will never b 
enough. 


"BERTOLUCCI 





’ Pulchra: In 18K gold and steel for men; and 18K gold with diamonds for women. 


Neiman Marcus: 








Lamp shown smaller than 
actual size of 24” in height. 





Illuminating art. 
By the modern-day 
Audubon. 


Raymond Watson, the world’s foremost 
bird artist, creates dramatic sculpture 
for your home. The Snowy Owl. 
Brilliantly sculpted to capture the 
texture of every feather. Crafted in fine 
bisque porcelain. Authentically painted 
by hand. And completed with a 
custom-designed shade of pure silk. 
Awork of art even more beautiful 
when bathed in lamplight. With 
porcelain base hand-decorated in 
pure 24 karat gold. An impressive 
24" tall. Priced at $295. Available 
exclusively from The Franklin Mint. 
Not sold in any stores: Please order 
by September 30th. © 1989 Ft 


COMMISSION FORM 
Please mail by September 30, 1989 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, PA 19091 


Please enter my commission for the 
Snowy Owl lamp. I need send no 
payment now. Please bill me $59. 
when my imported lamp is ready to 
be sent to me, and for the balance in 
four monthly installments of $59. * 
each, after shipment. 
*Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $3. for shipping and handling 


SIGNATURE 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCE 
MR 


MRS 
MISS 


ADDRESS 
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BILLY BOY IN PARIS 





The Jewelry Designer’s Crush on Schiaparelli—and Barbie 
continued from page 94 


“Sometimes I just acquire things because I like them,” Billy _ 
Boy says. “I wouldn’t say I’m impulsive—I’m instinctual 
and guided by beauty.” LEFT: Schiaparelli creations from the 
late 1930s are displayed near Andy Warhol's 1985 Barbie, 
a gift to Billy Boy from the artist. BELOW LEFT: In the din- — 
ing room, a 1927 Schiaparelli sweater worn by the de- 
signer stands with a 1933 coat and a 1936 tennis dress. 


eleven thousand couture garments, including twenty-five 
hundred items by Elsa Schiaparelli (1896-1973), the Ital 
ian-born designer who in the 1930s introduced an elemeni 
of surrealism into fashion. She devised hats that look like 
shoes or cutlets, and embroidery on dresses using su 
themes as signs of the zodiac, butterflies and the circus 
Her favorite color was shocking pink. Her original bou 
tique, like Billy Boy’s, was on the rue de la Paix near the 
Opéra. Although he possesses one of the world’s largest 
privately owned couture collections, Billy feels that its 
size and importance haven’t changed his original goals. } 
“I buy whatever I like,” he explains, sipping mango tea 
on a chaise longue overlooking rooftops and a quiet 
square. “I’ve sold only a few things, and that was to mus 
ums and they were duplicates. For instance, I bought th 
entire wardrobe of a pair of twins, and I didn’t really need” 
two red Chanel coats. I’ve done about twenty trades in my, 
life. My collecting is personal, subjective. I don’t feel 
driven to have every item in a series just for the sake of, 
completeness. I’ll spend any amount of money to get” 
what I want—I've broken records at auction houses. I have ~ 
nineteenth-century things, but I love our century. I started” 
collecting seventies dolls in the seventies and everyone 
laughed at me. They said those dolls were just crap dolls 
and would never have any redeeming social value, but 
now everyone begs to borrow them for exhibitions. I love” 
the seventies, clothes included.” He laughs a high, win+7 


—— 





RIGHT: Billy Boy’s jewelry collection includes pieces by 
Schiaparelli, such as the telephone dial compact and neck- 
lace with metal leg fringe made to look like an ex-voto; 
several brooches by Jean Schlumberger; and an eye brooch 
by Jean Cocteau. “I feel very honored to temporarily own 
them and pass them on to posterity,” says Billy Boy. 











continued on page 106 
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LIFESTYLES BY GERALD GENTA 


Genta—by the master, for the select 


The ultimate sport watch: The Gefica 
Sahara by Gerald Genta. Handcrafted by 
the master in the same tradition as 
watches were made a century ago, the 
Gefica Sahara captures the thrill of the 
hunt, the adventure of time. As individ- 
ual as you: each finely crafted timepiece 
is numbered and registered. The Gefica 
Sahara features an 18k gold case which is 






painstakingly hand tooled and polished 
in Geneva. The intricate movement is 
made in Le Brassus. A sharkskin strap is 
highlighted by the unique compass on 
the buckle. Gentlemen’s model displays, 
day, date, phases of the moon, alarm and 
second time zone. Also available in 
bronze. On display at these select 
jewelers. 


ASPEN, HWR BALTIMORE, Dahne & Weinstein BEVERLY HILLS, Fred, Princess Ermine BOCARATON, Mayors BOSTON, Dorfman DALLAS, Fred GREENWICH, Guile 
NEW YORK, Fred, Gorevic & Gorevic, Spritzer & Fuhrman, Tourneau PALM BEACH, Embassy PASADENA, Troy SAN FRANCISCO, Shapur Mozaffarian SANTA FE, Fenn 
Schubot WESTWOOD, La Viano WINTER PARK, Reynolds CARIBBEAN, Spritzer & Fuhrmann 


Gerald Genta—North America, Inc., Trump Tower, 725 Fifth Avenue, New York,NY 10022 « 212/759-334( 











BILLY BOY IN PARIS 





The Jewelry Designer’s Crush on Schiaparelli—and Barbie 


dow-shattering laugh. “Someday peo- 
ple will be grateful I saved those sev- 
enties glitter T-shirts from Biba.” 

Ina nearby storage room, dozens of 
clothes bags hold dresses that once 
belonged to such famous women as 
the duchess of Windsor and Jose- 
phine Baker (he also collects men’s 
clothes). The dresses date back to 
Charles Frederick Worth, who opened 
his shop in the nineteenth century 
on the rue de la Paix. 

“T have all the top names in cou- 
ture in Europe and America,” he says. 
“T have Dior, Patou, Balenciaga, Vi- 
onnet, Courréges, Yves Saint Lau- 
rent and such Americans as Charles 
James and Bill Blass—everyone! And 
I have tons of accessories—jewelry, 
hats, gloves—as well as fashion docu- 
ments and original fashion photos of 
the twenties and thirties by Man Ray, 
Horst and Hoyningen-Huene.” He 
has a curator and a part-time staff to 
look after his massive collections; ev- 


continued from page 98 


erything is catalogued on a computer. 
Soon Billy plans to open a museum 
in Zurich to house his dresses, toys, 
dolls and paintings. Meanwhile, he’s 
sending out exhibitions, most recently 
a show of his high-heel, high-fash- 
ion dolls of the fifties and sixties 
to tour Japan, France and the United 
States. One of the dolls, his favorite, 
is Sissy, by Madame Alexander, an 
American dollmaker of the fifties. “I 
love Sissy’s wholesomeness, these 
fragile roses at her waist, that skin 
you love to touch. She’s handmade 
and hand-painted. Sissy represents 
everything I like about America.” 
Billy Boy is ceaselessly productive. 
When he’s not buying more dolls or 
dresses, he’s writing or painting or 
designing jewelry. He’s already pub- 
lished one book, Barbie: Her Life and 
Times, and soon he’ll be bringing out 
his autobiography as well as A Child’s 
Game, which is about his toy collec- 
tion and the history of high fashion 





Call toll-free: 1-800-447-4700 
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through dolls. His living room walls 
are covered with bright, naive paint- 
ings from his own brush, though the 
room also contains important 
ture and lamps by Giacometti and 
from other artist-designers of the 
twenties and thirties, such as Jean- 
Michel Frank. Of course, the position” 
of pride is given to Andy Vara ’ 
painting Barbie. ] 
Billy Boy is about to launch his- 
own doll, made by his own newly es- | 
tablished toy company. “She’s gor- 4] 
geous, she’s anatomically correct, ' 
she’s intelligent and she has a glam® | 
orous wardrobe—not hot pants and un= 
lined gowns like some dolls we could 
name,” he says. “Never has so much 


attention been lavished on a doll. 
She'll have a lot of interesting and 
colorful friends, and she'll be very 
successful in business. She’ll have 
ethnic friends. She’ll prove that 
you don’t have to be a dull normal 
to be happy.” 0 





One word says it all® 















Kreiss Collection’: 145 W. 134th St., Los Angeles, CA 90061 
| 1-800-334-3495. In California 1-800-824-4988 FAX: 213-327-5982 
Los Angeles - 213-657-3990/New York - 212-755-5611/Chicago - 312-822-0440/ 
Atlanta - 404-261-8304/Dallas - 214-742-5058/Dania, FL « 305-925-4156/ bs 
Boston - 617-542-1551/San Francisco « 415-552-4336/La Jolla, CA - 619-456-0246/ 
Honolulu/Tokyo/Laguna Niguel - 714-643-1616/Palm Springs « 619-320-7371/ 
Denver + 303-722-4333/Houston/Washington D.C./Salt Lake City 


: GRAND OPENING ema a 
Dania, Florida - 305-925-4156 ‘Se Ae 
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Gianfranco Ferré, 
> Architectural Eliair ov ltaligs Laigo . a 23 


TEXT, BY JUDITH:FHURMAN WANS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST. ’s 
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“A house should express your sensibility and mature with it,” says Gianfranco Ferré (opposite, with a model wearing a 
red suede skirt, silk blouse and fringed shawl from a recent collection). Ferré, who is known for his line of separates 
interpreted in luxurious fabrics, was recently named head designer for Dior. Asove: His country house in Stresa, near Milan, is 
surroundéd by century-old camphor and palm trees. BELOW: A broad terrace overlooks Lago Maggiore and the Italian Alps. 
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SENSIBILITA IS ONE Of Gianfranco 
Ferré’s favorite words. It is a Roman- 
tic word. It implies that instinct and 
fantasy coexist with discipline. It al- 
so defines a particularly Latin style 
of responsiveness. One cannot be 
sensibile in English, which is proba- 
bly why Ferré couldn’t permanently 
inhabit our language or our land- 
scape—despite the appeal of his 
clothes to American women, and de- 
spite his own weakness for hot dogs, 
Maryland crab cakes, “little corners” 
of Connecticut and Louisiana, din- 
ners at Le Cirque and people-watch- 
ing in the Bronx. 

Ferré’s sensibilita has helped make 
him one of the world’s preeminent 
designers. He is famous for sumptu- 
ous couture ball gowns. that often 
cost as much as a sports car, but he 
has also won five of the prestigious 
Golden Eye awards, given for the best 
Italian ready-to-wear collection of 
the season. Fashion critics rarely fail 
to admire his architectural rigor (he 
was trained as an architect) and to 
credit him with a “brilliantly techni- 
cal style that gives clothing the pure 
lines of sculpture.” This May he was 
selected to assume design responsibil- 
ities at the House of Dior, taking over 
from Marc Bohan. Ferré, however, 
considers his “serene upbringing” 
and the “moral culture” he inherited 
from his family to have been more 
important to his success than his for- 
mal education. ‘Modernity very of- 
ten means revolt or negation. For 
me,” the designer says, “it has always 
meant understanding one’s own past 
and exigences.” 

The acceptance of what one has 
inherited is typically Italian. So is 
the figure Ferré cuts: the Elizabethan 
lord in a Verdi opera. He is a portly, 
ageless man, exquisitely barbered, 
slightly distracted, formidably re- 
fined, who describes his sensibility 
as “a mix of the romantically diffused 
and the precisely focused. I will tell 
you what I hate: prefabrication. Ev- 
erything calculated. Houses that are 
like museums. I will tell you what I 
like: flowers that are a bit overblown. 
The effect of simple things unexpect- 
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edly juxtaposed: an antique tricycle, 
a papier-maché horse, a Surrealist 
sculpture. My ambition is to live ina 
modern manner that is also a clas- 
sic manner. This house perfectly ex- 
presses my sensibility.” 

“This house” is the designer’s 
country place in Stresa, on the shores 
of Lago Maggiore. It is a huge pink- 
and-white late-Baroque-style villa, 
built in the mid-nineteenth century, 
and as delicious-looking as its view. 
“The scenery is Swiss, the architec- 


PRECEDING PAGES: “My ambition is to live in a modern manner that is also a classic manner,” — 
notes the designer, who was trained as an architect. In restoring the interiors of the once- 
derelict late-Baroque-style house, which dates from the mid-19th century, Ferré stripped 
away all moldings and other decorative elements and created an atmosphere of “comfort 
and relaxation.” In the living room, dramatic black accents include lacquer, leather, 
a stone fire surround and, in foreground, two 19th-century Japanese hot-water kettles. 


re a el 


ABOVE AND opposite: Among the artworks in the living room are a print by Picasso and, 
on and near the architect’s table, other modern works. Shelves hold Ferré’s collec- = 
tion of 17th- and 18th-century silver pocket flasks from England and France. Travertine 
floors reflect silhouettes of Neoclassical-style furniture in a variety of rich woods. Here 
and throughout the house, Ferré likes the effect of leaning works against the wall. 


























ture is Italian gingerbread, and 
exoticism is English,” says 
adds dryly, “The period was 
It was the property’s positi 
scale that attracted Ferré wl 
first spotted the villa more t 
teen years ago, in part, he rema 
because ‘there wasn’t much é 
appreciate.” The villa’s la 
gardens had gone wild, the roof | 
fallen in, its stucco fagade cruml 
to the touch, and there were t 
growing inside. “It was actually qu 
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things—why I often prefer to leave 
paintings leaning against a wall.” 
In approaching the interiors of 
his villa, Ferré purposely sought te 
create a “refuge” in both style and 
function from his life in Milan. “M 
city apartment was designed for com) 
pactness and mechanical efficiency, 
he explains. “Black is the predomi 
nant color, and there’s no kitchen. 
: wanted to make Stresa a place fo) 
entertaining my relations and clos 
friends—a place where we coulk 
gather for leisurely, sybaritic meals 
Some of my happiest childhood 
memories are of Christmas dinners 
with our entire extended family a 
the table. I was brought up with | 
respect for fine things and a lov) 
of tradition, and I have never fel 
it as a bind.” } 
Ferré’s décor avoids sentimentalit|_ 
about “tradition” while making | 
number of romantic gestures towar|_ 


BELOW: Displayed on the shelves in the master 
bedroom are gunpowder boxes from Bali, 18th- 
century pyrogravured gourd boxes from south- 
ern Italy and potstone boxes from southern India. 





ABOVE: A Biedermeier chair is paired with an 18th- 
century writing table in the fashion designer's private 
study. Artworks are Lucio Fontana’s Teatrino Bian- 
co and Teatrino Nero. Sang-de-boeuf Chinese vase. 





marvelous,” Ferré remembers—“a 
ruined winter garden perfumed by 
camellias, which bloom in this area 
even in January.” 

For the next two years a bureau- 
cratic snag tied up the restoration 
work, but when Ferré finally re- 
ceived permission to proceed with it, 
he didn’t rush to do so. “Relaxation is 
the point of a country house for me.” 
A cautious, even languid approach to 
change is also a matter of principle 
for him. “I love the provisional,” he 
says. “I believe in slow metamor- 
phoses. Evolution is a conservative 
process in design as in nature, be- 
cause everything has a history. Houses 
should mature with your sensibil- 
ity. That is why I hate to ‘install’ 
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it. One room is decorated exclusively 
with portraits of women—eighteenth- 
century drawings mixed with Modi- 
glianis. The rosy beige palette was 
selected for its “softness.”” In the 
salons, deep sofas and club chairs in- 
vite daydreaming. Muted paisleys, 
floral cretonnes and antique writing 
jtables in the bedrooms pay homage 
}to an old-fashioned ideal of eleganza 
/ nel vivere that comes, Ferré says, from 
‘his family’s villa in Legnano. “I try to 
keep the type of house my parents 
j did,” he adds. “That means that I al- 
ways use the good silver gue that I 

/never throw anything away.” 

Ferré has indulged his passion for 
collecting since he was a student, and 
it is evident in the villa, although 
‘there is surprisingly little clutter to 

‘show for it. Everything—the modern 
+ works by Picasso, Tancredi and César, 
the eighteenth-century floral prints 
and fabrics, the lacquerware, the an- 
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BELOW: On a bookcase is a pencil drawing by Gior- 
| gio De Chirico and, behind it, Lucio Fontana’s 
. pierced and engraved gold-leaf work, titled Concet- 
to Spaziale. The Chinese box signifies longevity. 








ABOVE: Studded leather on the bed and folding screen 
contrasts with the ragged walls, and a flat-woven 
rug provides a patterned accent. Says Ferré, “One 
should create one’s living space with precision.” 


tique boxes and flasks, the wooden 
hands and old binoculars—has been 
meticulously placed and edited. “I 
was trained as an architect,” Ferré re- 
minds us. “I’m essentially more inter- 
ested in space than in interiors.” 

This point needs some adjustment, 
because for all his rigor, Ferré cer- 
tainly loves creature comfort, and he 
certainly loves costly, beautiful and 
rare things. Perhaps one could say 
that the most evolved and responsive 
of his instincts is the sense of place. “I 
have always been a great traveler,” 
he concludes, “but not an escapist. 
No matter how far abroad I range, 
Iam never in flight from home. And 
when I saw this house for the first 
time, it promised me repose.” 



































Carolyne Roehm 


An Opulent Aesthetic for the Designers JVanhattan Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY VINCENT FOURCADE TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE PHOTOGRAPHY BY KAREN RADKA 


ABOVE: On the gracefully curved staircase of her duplex apartment in Manhattan, Carolyne Roehm wears a black halter dress of silk} 
organza from her 1988 resort collection. “The Indian shawl I bought for ten dollars on a lake in Kashmir,” she says. The diamond 
brooch was a birthday gift from her husband, financier Henry Kravis. Paintings are by Sisley (left) and Pissarro. opposite: In the 
living room, designer Vincent Fourcade of Denning & Fourcade used rich brocades and deep colors. At rear, a Renoir portrait 
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“When I come back, I want to come back as Pookie,” says Roehm with a laugh, referring to her West Highland white terrier, who 
is lying on a Chippendale-style fret-back armchair in the living room. A chinoiserie rolltop desk by David Roentgen stands in 
the corner, paired with a Louis XVI-style gilt desk chair. Painting is by Monet. Sofa, chair and drapery fabric is from Clarence House. 


CAROLYNE ROEHM, tall, slender, strik- 
ing, with dark hair, dark eyes and al- 
abaster skin, could have stepped from 
any one of the Winterhalters, Tissots 
or Sargents that adorn the walls of the 
luxurious duplex apartment where 
she and her husband, Henry Kravis, 
the financier who raised the lever- 
aged buyout to an art form, live and 
prosper in grand style. 

And yet who can look more twen- 
tieth—maybe twenty-first—century 
than Carolyne Roehm, a chameleon 
who by simply changing her hair- 
style and her costume manages to 
skip effortlessly from one century 
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to the next without missing a beat? 

In the five short years that she has 
been on her own, after an apprentice- 
ship with Oscar de la Renta, Carolyne 
Roehm has become an instantly rec- 
ognizable force, a leading figure in 
the world of high fashion, that close- 
ly held sphere of style reserved for 
the supertalented few. Recently she 
has taken over from de la Renta as 
the new president of the Council of 
Fashion Designers of America, the 
country’s most prestigious group of 
topflight practitioners of la mode. It is 
no surprise that she has plans. 

“It’s a challenge,” she says. ‘Oscar 


handled the CFDA so beautifully. Hé 
raised the annual awards presenta 
tion to a level of sophistication ang 
taste. I’d like to take the best of wha 
Oscar has done and grow from there 
integrating the young designers s¢ 
that the council is not just run by o 
fashion legends. I’d like to give i 
enough edge to make it exciting with 
out losing the level of ‘refinement. 
Upon sinking into a lush, heavi 
ly fringed damask brocade sofa in} 
her apple-green-glazed living roo 
Carolyne Roehm says, “I think the 
way I live, my home and the way | 
design clothes go together. To my 
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Says Roehm, “Henry loves equestrian paintings,” a genre that abounds in the downstairs library, which contains one by 19th-century 
artist John Frederick Herring. The room has Georgian-style paneling and bookcases offset with a walnut frieze and wide moldings. 
The needlepoint carpet is 19th century. On the low table are an 18th-century tea service and biscuit box. Clarence House pillow fabric. 


nind, a trend of the nineties will 
ye éntertaining at home, and my 
lothes—languid, luxurious, well 
nade, supremely comfortable, a sort 
»f Babe Paley look—will reflect that 
)rend. I think the perfect evening is 
)linner at home with friends.” 

This from one of New York’s most 
ocially visible women, who is in- 
7ited out every night—and accepts. 
‘It’s all too frantic,” she says. “My 
roblem is that I’ve never learned to 
bay no. All that has to change. It’s 
»aken me years to realize that. 

“To me, the most important things 
lare my husband and my home,” she 


continues. “My work is so frenetic, I 
leave the workroom every day in a 
heap. I love coming home to peace. 
I try to design for the woman who 
leads as many-faceted a life as I do.” 

Of course, she fits perfectly into the 
apartment she and New York de- 
signer Vincent Fourcade broke speed 
records putting together. Carolyne 
Roehm and Henry Kravis bought 
their East Side apartment in July 


1985. They were to be married in No- 
vember of that year, and they told 
Fourcade they wanted to move in on 
November 20. The apartment was al- 
ready attractive, with a lovely layout 
and splendidly proportioned rooms, 
but it was all wrong for them, dull, 
a sea of beige. “Make me a beauti- 
ful cocoon,” Carolyne instructed Vin- 
cent. “Let’s get rid of the beige and 
use wonderful colors. And above all, 


FOLLOWING PAGES: The library features equestrian and landscape paintings. The green 
faux-marbre Georgian-style fireplace contrasts with the intimacy of the warm wood 
hues. Says Roehm, “I love this room because the floors creak.” Pillows and the Neo- 
classical bench are covered in antique needlepoint. Chair fabric from Scalamandré. 
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rop: Above the Irish side table in the main dining room is a portrait by Joseph Wright 
of Derby. A centerpiece and a pair of oval boxes are Georgian silver. A marbleized wall 
treatment continues into a small dining room where, says Roehm, “Henry and I often 
have breakfast or dinner alone.” The floral still life is by Dutch painter Jan van Os. 


ABOVE: Sargent’s portrait of the sixth marquess of Londonderry dominates the dining 
room. Another portrait is by Sir Nathaniel Dance. The American Empire dining table 
is surrounded by Regency klismos chairs upholstered in Clarence House horsehair. 


Ul 


it has to be comfortable. Hurry.’ 

The Kravises are avid art collec- 
tors, and they have filled their apart- 
ment with glorious—and important— 
pictures. “Henry loves paintings of 
horses and men, and men on horses,” 
she says, “so we have those aplenty in 
the downstairs library.\I love paint- 
ings of beautiful ladies, so I asked for 
equal time—and space.” She got it 
in the upstairs sitting room, which 
is filled with oils of exquisite women 
by Nattier and Vigée-Lebrun. 


On sunny days the living room | 


turns golden in the light streaming 
through tall windows draped with 





ornate damask brocade. “This was} 


another of those all-beige rooms,” 
says Carolyne. “And she couldn’t stand 
it,” says Fourcade. “So we decided 
to glaze the walls apple green and 
marbleize the moldings. We covered 
the big plump sofa and chairs in the 
same fabric.” The clock on the mantel 
is Louis XVI, and everywhere there 
are eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury paintings. “I am a complete 
Francophile,” says Carolyne. “Henry 
is the Anglophile in the family.” 

Last year the Francophile began 
studying the piano. She gets up at six, 
has a cup of coffee and an Oreo 





iy 
A 


1) 


Sookie for breakfast—Oreos are her 


i ddiction—and 
»efore going to 


practices for an hour 
work. When she be- 


‘san, she told her teacher she didn’t 
vant to play “kiddie pieces.” She is 

»>roud that she has mastered two 

Schubert waltzes and some Chopin. 
It's my therapy,” she says. 





i The dining room befits one of New 


‘ork’s most acclaimed hostesses, 
Aoted for her food and flowers and 
lawless parties: Not to be missed 
te two tall Chippendale mahog- 
‘ny wine coolers, rare conversation 


pieces. A huge 


Sargent of the sixth 


lnarquess of Londonderry in full 
joronation fig covers part of a wall. 


’ 


In contrast, the master bedroom is 


\ rose bower with taffeta draperies 
‘he color of strawberries-and-cream 
, 

md walls covered in fabric printed 


‘vith-roses. Tissots and Winterhalters 


0k down from the walls. “I’m mad 
‘bout the way these two artists ren- 
er clothing,” says Carolyne. “Be- 
-ause I’m a fashion designer, I relate 
tally to them.” 
She also relates totally to Oreos. 
Vhich is just as well because, as the 
,/orld knows, Henry Kravis bought 
jut RJR Nabisco, makers of Oreos, 


arlier this year. 
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Top: A portrait of Lady Louise and Lady Beatrix Legge by 19th-century English painter 
Sir Francis Grant fills the upstairs landing, which has rag walls and a faux-marbre- 
paneled door. The 18th-century mahogany cabinet on a stand is paired with a Chip- 
pendale-style fret-back armchair, upholstered in velvet. Carpet from Scalamandré. 


ABOVE: Green moiré covers the walls of the sitting room, which also blends several pais- 
leys. The armoire is fruitwood, mahogany and ormolu; the desk is early 19th century 
“I’m a fabric-oriented person,” says Roehm. “I love color and luxurious fabrics.” 











Claude 


Montana 


An Avant-Garde Elegance 
on the Left Bank 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY SIMON BROWN 


CLAUDE MONTANA is tall, blond, 
tanned, nonchalant and sheathed in 
black leather. There’s no horse tied 
up at the porte cochere of his Paris 
apartment, and granted, he looks as if 
he’d never draw a pistol on anyone, 
but somehow Montana resembles a 
hero in a Western. 

He’s just home from Mexico, even 
more exhausted, he says, than when 
he left. “I need a real holiday, but it’s 
too late now. Before I knew it, I had 
resumed this infernal rhythm.” 

The provocative, often controver- 
sial designer has held the attention of 
the fashion world ever since his 
ready-to-wear line debuted in 1976. 
Over two thousand people packed 
the tents of the Louvre for his last 
show—a reflection of his immense 
popularity. Yet he seems genuinely 
puzzled by what's happened to him. 

“My family had standard bour- 
geois ambitions for me: They hoped 
I'd go for a traditional profession like 
my older brother, who’s an engineer. 
But I realized very early I was differ- 
ent. I just couldn’t take the conven- 
tional course, so I went to London, 
where I had to earn a living. I started 
out making papier-maché jewelry in- 
spired by Mexican crafts. I had no 
real vocation, but the jewelry was 


“] prefer dressing women, they offer much 
more scope for the imagination,” says Claude 
Montana, who produces a successful mens- 
wear line in addition to his ready-to-wear de- 
signs for women. In the entrance hall of his 
Left Bank apartment, Montana sits before an 
oil by Paul Jouve and a garden urn from the 
Chateau de Marly. The model wears gray 
wool pants and a chiffon blouse trimmed 
with feathers from his fall/winter collection. 
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In decorating his apartment, Montana sought a distinct quality for each room, 
incorporating a striking assortment of objects he has collected over the years. 
ABOVE: Circa 1930 art glass and ceramic vases adorn the Louis XV-style carved 
marble mantel in the living room. RIGHT: Montana covered a pair of 1950s sofas 
designed by David Hicks with sheer muslin. At rear left is a lattice-back chair 
by Charles Rennie Mackintosh and a silver candelabrum by Josef Hoffmann. 


tasteful, and it caught on right away. 

“When I went back to France the 
jewelry got a much cooler reception. 
At the time I had a very personal 
approach to, elegance—to my own 
clothes at least. I put things together 
for myself, sometimes with embroi- 
dery on the back; and I bought avia- 
tor jackets, the real thing. My style 
was unusual, but it must have been 
interesting, because Samuel de Cas- 
tro, a friend who’s done costumes for 
the marquis de Cuevas’s ballets, of- 
fered me a job with MacDouglas.” 

It was with MacDouglas, a leather 
clothing company in Paris, that Mon- 
tana started out to learn “the busi- 
ness’”—though by his own account 
with a lack of conviction equaled 
only by his incompetence. A few 


years later, after he had learned to 
sketch and to make models, he grew 
restless. “I’d found myself in a posi- 
tion of responsibility, and I quit to de- 
sign models for different labels. But I 
tired of tailoring my work to tastes 
and styles that weren’t my own.” 
Montana’s luck turned when he 
went into business with a Spanish 
knitwear company, a move that en- 
abled him to set up shop in the Les 
Halles quarter of Paris, where he still 
works. His first collections were a big 
success; his look immediately came 
into its own on the border between 
ready-to-wear and haute couture, 
with the latter’s vigorous purity of 
line, innate architectural sense and 
sophistication. Reflecting his own 
relaxed style and an entirely new 
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Montana’s designs 
shook the traditional 
ready-to-wear market 

to its foundations. 


geometry for clothes, Montana’s de- 
signs shook the traditional ready-to- 
wear market to its foundations. 

Montana speaks in a soft voice, and 
his temper seems completely even. 
Yet he says, “I feel a sense of tremen- 
dous inner tension. I’m like a battle- 
field inside, a mass of contradictions. 
Still, in spite of my reserve and the 
care I take to avoid exposing myself 
to the media, I’ve managed to raise a 
few whirlwinds.” 

Perhaps the fact that Montana has 
a Spanish father and a German 
mother has something to do with his 
striking duality. His first collections 
were so dramatic and daring that 
they caused an instant scandal. “They 
even said I had Nazi tendencies!” the 
designer recalls. 

Montana also has a pronounced 
taste for the finest materials and 
fabrics—hardly compatible with the 
ready-to-wear prices that characterize 
his business. “I think elitism is no 
longer possible in this day and age,” 
he says. “If I’d been in haute couture 
from the beginning I’d probably still 
be in it now. But at this stage of the 
game it would be treason for me to 
quit ready-to-wear. 

“I can’t imagine sitting down and 
thinking only three hundred people 
in the world would be able to afford 
my clothes. That’s an idea that bores 
me profoundly. But at the same time 
I’m split between a yearning for qual- 
ity and the desire to make my things 
available to as many people as I can.” 

The same kind of freedom, the 
same refusal to admit any style that 


French doors open onto what Montana calls 
the smoking room. The coromandel-top table 
stands before an Eileen Gray sofa spread with 
a chinoiserie shawl. Large painting, cen- 
ter, by Brian Campbell. Zigzag chair by Ger- 
rit Rietveld. Floors throughout are parquet. 















































ABOVE: A giltwood model of a Neoclassical co 
onnade is displayed in the dining room. Th 
sculpture fragment is 2nd century; on th 
mantel are a pair of Empire-style candelabr 


would limit or constrain, predomi 
nates in Montana’s spacious apart 
ment on the rue de Lille. 

“I wanted every room to have 
different character,” he says, “eac 
one built up more or less haphazj 
ardly around objects I’ve found ir 
antiques shops. I prefer a jumble of 
things—turn-of-the-century, the Vij 
enna school, contemporary paint) 
ings, unusual objects, empty spaces. 

“T like life to move along slowly, 
yet I sometimes feel a bit swam 
by my work. And just to make my 
existence even more complicated, } 
recently bought a small seventeenth; 
cehtury chateau near Chartres. ! 





| 
LEFT: A Japanese lantern sits atop a Ming 
table in the living room—discoveries from| 
Montana’s frequent treks to antiques shops. 
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‘sove: The bulletin board in Montana’s office 
a jumble of images and clippings. The bust 
) by Yugoslavian artist Milo. Le Corbusier ta- 
He and Mies van der Rohe chairs from Knoll. 





Jon’t know when I'll find the time to 
0 there, though; whenever I’m not 
vorking, I seem to be on a plane.” 
» Claude Montana is moving for- 
| yard with giant strides. This year he 
)vas awarded the Prix Balenciaga. 
Vm delighted,” he says, adding, 


/I deeply admire Balenciaga’s ge- 


) ius.” Perhaps in homage to the great 
panish designer, Montana’s broad- 
Nouldered silhouette continues to 
jive way to a more classic, fluid line. 
I flatly refuse to let myself get stuck 

" 1a groove,” he insists. “Maybe that’s 
fn immature attitude, but I always 

unk there must be something new 
‘st around the corner.” 
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' 
GHT: A corner of the office is given over to 
/m equipment. Reflected in the mirror is a 
730s work in charcoal by Georges Folmer. 











Caroline Charles 


The Practical Charms of a Very English 
Apartment in Knightsbridge 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


CAROLINE CHARLES Is of the sensible and very English opin- 
ion that clothes are not really the most important thing in 
life. She designs what she calls “friendly clothes,” for 
women who want to think about something else. 

“Someone once told me that the two essentials for a 
fashion designer are tunnel vision and a coterie of disci- 
ples. Well, I have neither,” she says. “The tunnel vision is 
out. I have too many other interests—my husband’s work 
in ecology and conservation, my garden in the country, 
music, theater, art—and the coterie of disciples would be a 
nuisance. The people who work for me understand that a 
dress is something to make you feel good, not the center of 
your life. It’s not that I don’t care about things being right. 
I do. I care desperately. But when things go wrong—we’re 
showing the collection tomorrow and one of the fabrics 
hasn‘t arrived—I tell everyone, ‘Never mind. Calm down. 
They’re only clothes.’ ” 

A veteran of London’s Swinging Sixties, Caroline 
Charles began with Mary Quant, then started on her own 
in 1963. She is one of the most English of designers. Her 
suits are of very good English tweed or paisley; her silk 
dresses are perfect for Ascot or Glyndebourne; embroi- 
dered velvet evening jackets and long velvet skirts fend off 
the drafts in chilly stately homes. She has a sense of occa- 
sion and knows exactly the English way to dress for an 
English event. Her fashions are discreet, understated lux- 
ury for people who don’t need to flaunt the price tag. 

The rooms of her Knightsbridge apartment are as calm 
as her outlook on life. They are high up, on a level with the 
treetops outside, and she sees it as “an attic space. I wanted 
a sense of floating above London,” she says. “Sometimes I 
wonder if it’s a little bland, but I think about color and 
prints all day, and I certainly don’t want them at home. 
I wanted the look of bleached-out linen, a background 
that can change with the seasons and the light outside, 
from morning sun until evening when we can see the 
Brompton Oratory lit up above the rooftops.” 


“The point is to have everything balanced, nothing shouting, 
‘Here I am!’” says British fashion designer Caroline Charles, 
wearing an understated fall/winter tweed suit. Most of the 
fruitwood furniture in the sitting room of her Knightsbridge 
flat was inherited. Hanging over her temple jar collection is a 
Rory McEwen painting. Watercolors and drawings, at right, are 
mostly of “architectural subjects or women in funny disarray.” 
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The studio displays color boards for a line of clothes to be licensed in Japan. “There are two kinds of English fashion today,” says the 
designer. “The quirky, smart style so often associated with London, and the quality clothes, understated in the English tradition.” 


Again, for her rooms as for her clothes, there is English- 
ness. No high drama, but the art of a balance of gentle light 
and soft color. Her colors encompass all the moderate, me- 
dium tones. “Ivory and gray are my ideals—I’m trying to 
resist black altogether—and the furniture is medium 
brown fruitwoods rather than Biedermeier yellow or dark 
oak. Nothing terribly grand, just inherited in a typically 
English way and part of my life,” she continues. 

“The main difference in designing a room rather than 
clothes is scale. A decorator will toss a piece of fabric over a 
sofa and stand back. A fashion designer will crumple up a 
piece of fabric, hold it next to her face, and look at it 
closely. A detail like piping on a sofa is lost in the general 
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effect of a room, but on a suit it can be very important.’ 
Caroline Charles’s office and shop on Beauchamp Pla i 
are nearby. The shop is invaluable, a testing ground and a 
constant reminder never to be tempted to design a collec 
tion that is completely new. “It won't sell,” she says, 
“Women want to add to what they already have, not to 
feel hysterical because winter is coming and they hav 
nothing to wear. A new season is about a slight change m 
mood and adjusting proportions. Last season I did bright 
colors and short skirts, so this season I have quieter colors, 
longer skirts, wider trousers. What customers want is the) 
fun of a little change—perhaps a new skirt for last year’s|_ 
jacket—and I’m always working for what they want. 
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In the dining room, an Art Déco piano of bird’s-eye maple holds a 1920s pottery corded vase. On the table, a Lalique dish and a Greek 
pottery bowl. A Venetian mirror reflects a Victorian plaster relief of a woman. The mirror is there “for the fun of the unexpected.” 


j 
| “1 provide a service for women who want wearable 
ylothes, and idle fashion victims are not usually my clients. 
someone came into the shop the other day and shyly ad- 
) nitted she had been wearing one of my suits for six years. I 
think that’s wonderful—it’s the whole point.” 
_ These are clothes for all ages. Her daughter wears them, 
d so does her mother. She likes that, and says, “The 
young pull me up, give me a sense of what’s coming next. 
The generation ahead helps me understand what women 
vant. My mother always knows exactly how to dress for 
ach occasion, and when women go out to spend money 
hey usually have an occasion in mind. Maybe it’s a wed- 


ling and the mother of the bride is not likely to want to 


wear black. Or she wants something that will look prim in 
church and glamorous for dancing at the reception. That’s 
asking a lot of a dress, and I make it more difficult for 
myself by trying not to fall into the obvious solution—a 
dress and jacket. I like setting myself a problem. The more 
obstacles put in my way, the more interesting my task. 

“Maybe it’s my instinct for survival,” concludes Caro- 
line Charles, “but I do feel it is important to design what 
people want. Two things are essential in fashion: a sense of 
the economics of the business and a sense of humor. By 
that I don’t mean designing T-shirts with jokes on them, 
but something to make you feel a little happier. Life has 
got to be about joy.”0 
































Adolfo in New York 


A Richly Evocative Private Realm for the Celebrated Couturier 


TEXT BY BERNADINE MORRIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 


FILLED WITH ELEGANT FURNITURE, books and paintings, the 
collected treasures of a lifetime, Adolfo’s apartment in 
Manhattan is a very private place. He rarely entertains— 
his round dining room table seats only six. After a hec- 
tic day’s work designing clothes or working with clients, 
he heads home eagerly for a quiet dinner and his major 
enthusiasm, reading. 

His home is his refuge, and though he has moved a few 
times since he first came to the United States from Paris in 


1954, where-he had been living since leaving his native 
Cuba in 1950, his various residences have looked essen- 
tially the same. He has always lived on the East Side, 
within walking distance of Bloomingdale’s. “It’s nice to 
live in the same neighborhood,” he explains. “You get to 
know the people around you. If I still lived in Cuba, I would 
probably live in the house where I was born. I like roots.” 

When he moved recently from a high rise to a first-floor 
apartment, he was pleased that even he could hardly tell 


“I always wanted to design dresses,” says Adolfo. “I studied how to sew, cut and make patterns in Paris. It gives 
me great joy.” opposite: The designer in his Manhattan apartment. The evening gown is from his spring 1989 
collection. BELOW: In the library, English paintings of dogs hang over an Empire-style canapé decorated with ° 
Aubusson pillows. “Reading is one of my favorite pastimes. It’s relaxation.” FOLLOWING PAGES: “I find it much 
more interesting to mix styles and not be a purist.” Highlighting the living room is a large 18th-century portrait. 
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the difference. The layouts were practically identical, and 
once filled with his art and antiques, the new apartment 
was indistinguishable from the old one. The major differ- 
ence was the small garden that comes with the new one— 
he can’t wait until he can grow his own flowers. 

Adolfo’s apartment displays paintings from his father’s 
houses in Paris and Havana, and other objects that “I never 
could have afforded to buy no matter how successful I 
might be.” His living room is filled with Chinese screens, 
late-18th-century-style French armchairs, Aubusson pil- 
lows and scores of books—piled on tables and on the floor 


as well as on shelves. “Everything works,” he says. ““Noth-; 
ing is for show. You can sit on all the chairs.” 

The delicate chairs and even the small-scale cai 
longue do indeed look too fragile to sit on, but they all turn) 


out to be quite comfortable. Adolfo has an affinity fo 
small pieces of furniture, as he does for smali rooms. Wide- 


open spaces are not his taste. “Lofts can be beautiful,” he 
notes. “But I wouldn’t want to live in one.” | 

Despite the multitude of objects, the room looks com- 
posed, not cluttered. The muted colors and the patterns 
blend together easily. There is a feeling of being sur- 





ded by well-loved, well-chosen pieces. It is a look that 
fo has deliberately adopted. “I’m not a bon vivant,” 
» says. “I like to come home and see beautiful things I 
e been given or have acquired.” 
Adolfo’s clothes, especially for evening, have the same 
ious quality as his predominately French and English 
nishings. Lush floral patterns are mixed in nonclashing 
ys. Gold braids and scroll patterns add richness and 
th to bouffant skirts and daring necklines, as they do to 


mt, his clients find they have a timeless look that can 
e next year’s charity ball as well as this year’s. 
first job when he arrived in this country was as an 
entice milliner at Bergdorf Goodman. Around this 
me he began to use only his first name professionally, 
topping his family name, Sardina. Emme, the milliner, 
hose him as her main designer, and in 1963 he opened his 
millinery shop. Gradually, he started making clothes 
or the women for whom he had designed hats. 

The duchess of Windsor was one of his first fans. She 
mtroduced him to Barbara Hutton and Babe Paley, he re- 
calls, and through Mrs. Paley he met Betsy Bloomingdale, 
who became an enthusiastic supporter and his West Coast 


connection. Her circle of friends included Nancy Reagan, 
who was to become his most famous client when her hus- 
band was elected president. 

His twice-yearly fashion shows in New York are almost 
like college reunions. A special phenomenon is the fact 
that as many as a dozen women can show up in the same 
suit and not get upset. Instead of being mortified, they 
amiably take it as a reinforcement of their own good 
taste—and the designer’s. 

Adolfo is austere about his own clothes. Summer and 
winter, he wears white pants and a navy sweater. “I don’t 
have time to get dolled up,” he says. When he must wear a 
suit, it is either navy or gray. 

Twice a year, in January, February and March, and then 
again in July, August and September, he travels around 
the country, visiting stores and meeting his clients. He 
makes about three trips abroad each year, to France, Italy 
and Switzerland to buy fabrics. 

“I can’t find time for vacations,” he says. “When you 
have your own business, something always needs atten- 
tion. But that doesn’t bother me, because I like to stay 
home. I am very comfortable and happy there. Now that I 
have a garden to play with, I will be even more content.” 0 








“T don’t believe in following conventions,” says Adolfo. “The only rule that I know—for any kind of designing— 
is to follow intuition.” opposite: Ionic capitals and broken pediments with statuettes provide high contrast 
for the apartment's richly colored walls and multitude of patterns. The large painting in the entrance hall is 
Venus Spanking Amour by Simon Vouet. Scalamandré fabric on living room bergére. aBove: A crystal chan- 
delier illuminates the dining room, which is ornamented with a Chinese screen. Baccarat crystal stemware. 











Anouska Hempel 


in London 


Tailored Glamour and a Touch of Disciplined 
Nonsense Fill the Designers House 


| 
| 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANOUSKA HEMPEL 
TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


lier, structure is paramount—as much for the design of a 
dress as for a room. BELOW: In the drawing room of her 
London house, she added an arcade that opens onto the 
garden. The striped taffeta is from her shop. Floor is . 
Carrara marble. opposite: In a hall, a pair of bronzes 
are featured with a French armoire, 1830-48. Anouska 
Hempel designed the “bow” chair. OPPOSITE BELOW: A 
model wears a velvet bustier with peplum and white 
satin skirt from the designer’s fall/winter collection. 


For Anouska Hempel (left), fashion designer and hote- 
et 
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ANOUSKA HEMPEL sets extremely high 
standards. When the green marble 
for the floor of her London house ar- 
rived with white veins, she took a 
dentist’s drill, drilled them out and 
then filled in the spaces with a mastic 
of green marble powder. Another 
time she bought a painting and felt 
the autumn leaves in the background 
were the wrong color—both for the 
painting and for her green dining 
room—so she had them painted sum- 
mer green. It wasn’t vandalism ex- 
actly; she did have professional 
advice and has written a note on the 
back of the work to explain what she 
did and how to undo it. But it does 
prove the point that, in the interest of 
perfection, nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, is too much trouble. Tell her 
something is impossible and she'll 
prove you wrong. 





“Women and rooms come in surprising shapes,” says the designer. 









































ABOVE: Fruitwood tea caddies are arranged atop a Swedish Biedermeier lyre 
table in the Biedermeier dining room. Anouska Hempel designed the Gainsbor- 
ough silk drapery fabric. RIGHT: An early-17th-century English school portrait 
hangs over a Swedish banquette equipped with cupboards and drawers in the 
dining room. Other Biedermeier pieces include the Scandinavian chest and 
pedestal table. The floor was stenciled and scored to Anouska Hempel’s design. 


Anouska Hempel calls her house 
her palace. There are marble halls 
and anterooms set enfilade, heavy 
mahogany doors to be opened with a 
flourish when it is time to go in to 
dinner, and more doors leading to yet 
another grand room for dessert. 

She has “collected’’ these rooms 
over the years, starting with one 
house, adding on and, most recently, 
opening through to the house next 
door. Each addition has required a 
major restructuring, such as lining 
up doors, adding another bay for 
symmetry, installing an arcade of 
arched windows across the back of 
both houses, moving everything ex- 
cept the front door. 

She calls herself an engineer, a 


builder and an architect—for her cou- 
ture clothes as well as for her rooms. 
Structure comes first, whether that 
means moving the doors to change 
the shape of a room or boning a dress 
to change the shape of a woman. 
When designing her clothes, 
Anouska Hempel applies more than 
the traditional dressmaking skills, 
and she employs both a tailor and a 
“shaper,’”” someone who can interpret 
her sketches, “work a bit of in, up 
and out” or even keep a peplum in 
place with garden wire. If something 
has never been done before, she'll 
simply create a new technique. 
There is nothing flimsy about her 
clothes. “Nothing floating,” she ex- 
plains, “nothing Grecian. I do use 








ABOVE: Joseph-Paul Meslé’s Madame Memssiére and Her Son dominates the main 
dining room. Flanking the 19th-century candelabra are antique Spanish travel- 
ing decanters and Mexican incense burners. RIGHT: In the “pudding room’ — 
reserved solely for dessert—glass smoke bells, 1820-70, surround “bouquets” of 
kale from the vegetable garden. Anouska Hempel designed the screen and 
had the walls painted in gradations of green to create a “lush forest effect.” 


chiffon and organza, but I tuck them 
into a waistband as linings. I’m not 
an Isadora Duncan sort of person. 

“The mood is heavy tailoring. My 
dresses have a definite shape even on 
the hangers, as though they could go 
out the door on their own. Sometimes 
I wonder if it isn’t like The Nutcracker 
around here at night—all the eve- 
ning dresses off their hangers and 
waltzing around.” 

There is another kind of structure 
that Anouska Hempel gives to both 
rooms and clothes, and that is a vi- 
sual order—an edge, a band or a bor- 
der for nearly everything. A stenciled 
floor, for example, has a pattern 
around the edges to set the space and 
contain it, and a velvet suit is banded 


with satin. Her method is “first stabi- 
lize, then give it nonsense in the mid- 
dle to stir things up.” 

For rooms, the “nonsense” could 
be a collection of glass bells set over 
berries and black currants, in dark 
and moody colors. It could be vegeta- 
bles arranged like flowers—cabbages, 
kale, leeks, but no frilly lettuce. She 
hates frilly vegetables and she hates 
frilly dresses. 

For clothes, the nonsense could be 
a bit of fur, a muff or a ten-foot-long 
stole. “And hats,” she says. “I always 
have nonsense around the head. Or a 
bow, placed as though it has just 
landed there. That’s the trick—think- 
ing hard about something, then mak- 


continued on page 228 
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ABOVE: Tudor-style leaded-glass windows are featured in the guest bath. RIGHT: In the 
guest bedroom, a four-poster is adorned with eastern European embroidered and tas- 
seled hangings and a 19th-century spread; red douppioni silk is offset by green moiré 
fabric from Manuel Canovas. Displayed at the head of the bed is a Cornelis Janssens 
portrait, circa 1631, in a 17th-century frame. Flanking the bed are William and Mary-. 
style bureaus. At near right is a 17th-century Dutch mirror. The carpet is Portuguese. 
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BOB MACKIE’S Los Angeles house is as different from 
best-known costume and dress designs as night is from 
day. Mackie, of course, is the award-winning Hollywooa 
designer, now head of his own ready-to-wear empire, w 
has swathed a host of famous clients—Carol Burnet 
whose costumes he created for her weekly series, Dia 
Ross, Barbra Streisand, Bernadette Peters, Raquel Welc 
Tina Turner and, most outrageously and skimpily, Cher 
in sequins and feathers and his trademark oceans of bead 
in unabashed, slinky, glitzy glamour. 
The outfits that made Mackie’s name are clothes to wez 
to a gala or to an Academy Awards ceremony or to a 
Vegas stage. They are clothes designed for night—you caij 





opposite: “I would hate to live in a glitzy, glossy atmo- 
sphere,” says Bob Mackie, in the entrance hall of his Beverly 
Hills residence. “It would be like living in a nightclub—I 
want my house to be personal and comfortable.” The model 
wears a silk faille-and-velvet gown accented with bead- 
ing and tassels. Lert: A pair of cactuses stand at the © 
front door; the rug is Moroccan. BELOW: Balinese wood 
banana trees mixed with Oaxacan animal figures against 


mirrored walls create a jungle in the master bedroom. 
© 
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jot conceive of their being worn before the moon comes 
ip and the limos come out and the house lights go down. 

Mackie’s Beverly Hills residence, it’s reasonable to as- 
sume, should feel nocturnal too, a bit naughty—dark and 
jazzling, with leopard skins and leather, fringe and frills, 
nd at least something in sequins. Wrong. The architect 
who built the house and lived there before Mackie moved 
n five years ago designed it to be soaked in sunlight, and 
Mackie has given its interiors a fitting feel of freshness and 
heer. Lines are clean; furnishings are fine but uncompli- 
ated; rooms are comfortable, uncluttered, relaxed. This is 
not a house that is putting on a show—there isn’t a feather 
or a bead or a glint of rhinestone to be found. 

“People come expecting black and chrome and glitter—I 
don’t know what they expect,” says the designer. “But 
when they walk in they say, ‘Oh.’ I’ve never liked a life- 
le that reflects the clothes I design—it doesn’t appeal 
to me. I bought the house for the light and the privacy.” 

_ With the exception of some posters and photographs in 
a bath and, on a table in his bedroom, a single ceramic 
high-heeled shoe given to him by Cher, there is nothing 
nside that smacks of show business, no memorabilia that 
feflect Mackie’s twenty-five-year career. 

“J literally bought no furniture when I moved in,” says 
ackie. “I reupholstered the sofa in the library, and that 
was it. The house wasn’t aggressively ‘decorated.’ ’” Mackie 
orked with what he had—furnishings and objects that 
ie has carefully selected over many years. A good friend, 
Robert Kelly, who runs a Los Angeles antiques store called 
Baldacchino, helped him choose pieces. But Mackie has as 
much affection for the idiosyncratic things he has gar- 
ered as for the significant ones. “It’s important to have 
our toys around,” he says. By toys he means things like 
he blue and black-striped wooden tiger, found in Paris, 
hat “goes from place to place” with him and now stands 
a corner of his bedroom; the array of little figures— 
mong them a hat mannequin from the thirties sporting a 
oche, and an antique santo—that populate the top of an 
nglish oak dresser in the living room. 

_ This is hardly a house choked in whimsy—Mackie is 
ead-set against giving interiors “a case of the cutes,” and 
} much fonder of space than of clutter. But if there is a 
ense of humor and touches of drama, it isn’t surprising— 
is is the designer, after all, who costumed Elton John as 
he Statue of Liberty, who has included Tom Mix hats 
md “freeway jackets’—festooned with miniature cars 


. 






















continued on page 230 


“It’s not a formal house,” Mackie says. “It’s impossible to have a grand attitude there.” PRECEDING PAGES: The 
living room features two of the designer’s favorite items: a Heriz carpet and an 18th-century French ar- 
moire. Masks and elaborate chaps are mounted above the fireplace. Japanese lacquered wood dogs. Atop 
the English oak dresser are a Mexican lay figure, a Thai cat’s head and mannequins. opposite: Balinese 
masks frame a doorway in the library. rop: The dining room table is adorned with Baccarat crystal and a 
{ Staffordshire statuette of Garibaldi. ABove: “Obviously I don’t do much work there,” says Mackie of the Louis XV 

desk in the master bedroom. The green.ceramic shoe, a gift from Cher, is displayed with Balinese and Mexi- 

can artifacts and a Japanese plate. A painting he did of the Pointer Sisters hangs next to a Mistinguett poster. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHIYOKO MOTONO 
TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIANNE HAAS 


“Elegance is a matter of spirit,” says couturier 
Hanae Mori (above). “Looking at oneself criti- 
cally and paring down to achieve absolute 
simplicity—these things lead to elegance.” 
LEFT: In the designer’s Paris apartment, the 
model is wearing a beaded evening gown 
from Mori's 1989 collection. top Displayed in 
the mirrored entrance hall is an umbrella 
stand with a scarf and a hat created by Mme 
Mori, and her collection of walking canes. 
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“IF THERE'S A DIFFERENCE between the Japanese and Euro- 
pean points of view, it’s that Europeans think they should 
flaunt their individuality, while the Japanese prefer to 
hide it.” Whatever Hanae Mori says, it is clear that her 
individuality was asserted very early, in a country that 
gave short shrift to any sort of female initiative. 

Hanae Mori was brought up, with her brothers, in what 
might be called artistic surroundings. Her father, a sur- 
geon, was a man whose culture and taste provided a win- 
dow on the outside world; her mother, by contrast, 
adhered strongly to Japanese tradition, and as a result their 
daughter quickly assimilated the sense of duality that has 
characterized her style ever since. 

After graduating from college in 1947, the young Hanae 
married Ken Mori, a textile manufacturer. At that time she 
was heavily influenced by the Kabuki theater, which itself 
was engrossed in a search for new forms of expression. In 
the terrible aftermath of war, she plunged headlong into 
the creative maelstrom of an era that was determined, at 
last, to make the most of life. 

Taking advantage of the new freedom that was chang- 
ing Japan, Hanae Mori set about learning her future pro- 
fession of cutting and designing. In 1955 she opened a 
small shop in Shinjuku that immediately attracted atten- 
tion—so much, in fact, that a producer hired her to design 
costumes for his film. From then on she went from 
strength to strength, working with directors like Ozu, 
Oshima, Kurosawa and Mizoguchi. But already she was 
forming other plans. 

“From the very first I was always in pursuit of quality,” 
she says, ‘so I naturally became interested in haute cou- 
ture, for which quality is the principal hallmark. Also, 
haute couture is a craftsman’s art.” Through film work, 
Hanae Mori obtained the patronage of a number of Japan’s 
greatest actresses, and as a result a measure of fame that 
enabled her to open her own fashion house. Almost by 
magic, she had become “the great Japanese designer.” 

One of her most cherished dreams had been that one 
day she would travel to Europe. And of all European cities, 
Paris was the one that attracted her most, for in Paris there 
was haute couture as embodied by Coco Chanel. On her 
first trip to Paris she visited Chanel, and by the time she 
returned to Japan, Hanae Mori was a changed woman. 
First, she had cut off a good proportion of her spectac- 
ular black hair. Second, she had made an oath to her- 
self that she would be an international couture designer 
on a par with the world’s greatest. The oath was to take 
only a short time to fulfill. 

“T think my impact was achieved, in many countries, by 
the meeting of East and West expressed in my work,” she 


“T had the panel of calligraphy done by a Japanese artist in 
Nara,” says Mme Mori. “These are eight characters that I par- 
ticularly like; they inspire me in my work. Representing 
moon, flower, rain, butterfly, wind, star, dream and ‘being,’ 
they make me dream.” On the living room mantel are a pair 
of 19th-century Japanese bronze vases and a Chinese clock. 
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ABOVE: “I had the mirrors fitted into the living room’s original 





19th-century paneling, 





” 


recalls Hanae Mori. Antique Japanese tray. 


“Fashion may be my hobby, but I also love to cook.” LEFT: A 
pair of 18th-century Japanese Imari urns flank a Lalique vase 
in the dining room. “There is an Occidental touch of hu- 
mor here in my Oriental display,” comments Mme Mori. 
“The chopsticks are resting on miniature silver dachshunds!” 
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says. “I attempt to combine the traditions of the Orient 
with the sheer beauty of Europe.” 

She began her new career in Tokyo, on Avenue Omote 
Sando. There, in the splendid premises designed by he: 
friend architect Kenzo Tange, the Hanae Mori empire be 
gan to take shape. Her next stop was New York, where she 
discovered the heady feeling of being copied. Then, i 
1977, she returned to Paris. Her couture house in the 
French capital was remarkable for its stunningly moder 
atelier, which was followed seven years later by a ready~ 
to-wear shop in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. | 

“My creative work is done in Paris,” she says. “I chose ; 
Paris because it is the fashion center of the world, and 
because it is a city where quality is highly valued.” 

Granted, but isn’t France a long way from home? 

“T had a Japanese education,” she replies, “but I think I~ 
am international. I try to convey Japanese beauty to the| ~ 
West by expressing it in Western terms, and vice versa.” | 

Given her deep appreciation of Paris, with its unique ~ 
blend of art and history, it’s not surprising that Mme Mori f 
has chosen to keep a large apartment in the city. For it 
decoration she turned to compatriot Chiyoko Motono. 

“T have houses in Tokyo and New York as well,” Hana 
Mori notes. She likes her places to have “a clean and sim 
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f 
; ABOVE: In the sunlit office are implements of Mme Mori's creative trade: brush pots, colored chalk and a series of fashion sketches. 
i] 
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“In Japanese my name means ‘a thousand flowers in the for- 
est,’ ” explains Hanae Mori. “I try to keep a sense of tranquil- 
lity around me and in my work.” RIGHT: “The volume of the 
office is given by the big mirror. I tried to leave the room 
uncluttered.” Oak and white marble add to the simplicity. 















| ple atmosphere,” and she expects peace from a home. 
This is particularly true of my Paris base, where I create 
my collections and restrict my dinners to close friends.” 

_ Responding ‘to these requirements, Chiyoko Motono 
‘contrived a restful, functional décor with which Mme 
ft ori can feel at home as soon as she arrives. There is no 
itrace of the bright glazes and flowers that characterize her 
clothes; on the contrary, everything is bathed in subdued 
Plight, with graded tones from gray beige to off-white 
that blend with the surfaces of natural oak. Objects in 
‘ivory or lacquer provide accents, while tall mirrors framed 
jin boiserie create an atmosphere of lightness and expanse. 
/ The overall effect is one of timelessness, in which the mar- 
‘iage of East and West is perfectly achieved. 

Family and friends are of vital concern to Hanae Mori, 
|) whose two grown sons work in her company: Among her 
) 3reatest joys in life is to bring them together around a 

“andle-lit table in the apartment. “But I also have an active 
»/ 30cial life,” she notes. “I suppose I could be said to move in 
(/ ‘ashionable circles.” 

What, finally, is the philosophy behind her work? 

“I create for women who have their own style and who 
«| stand on their own two feet,” she says. “I find that there 
, we many women of this kind throughout the world.” 0 
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HANS NELEMAN 


THE FLOATING, CLASSICALLY DRAPED Chiffon masterpieces of 
George Stavropoulos get their start in his Manhattan apart- 
ment, specifically in the library—where, as he tells it, “be- 
fore dinner or after dinner or at midnight,” he puts on an 
opera tape, pulls up an ottoman, settles into his favorite 
chair and is “able to dream.” 

Thus situated, he draws minuscule dresses on tiny fig- 
ures, up to twenty on a single page from an old Hermés 
agenda that is about the size of a standard index card. 
When an entire collection—usually just under one hun- 
dred pieces—is worked out, it goes to his Fifty-seventh 





Street atelier, where he makes up each dress, working d 
rectly with the chosen material on a size 8 dressmaker} 
dummy. He rarely works with muslin, since it’s too stiff 
and possibly too prosaic—for his ethereal concoctions. A} 
Stavropoulos clothes are made in his own workrooms. 
Like the late couturier Jean Dessés and the Californie 
based designer James Galanos, who share his Greek her 
tage, George Stavropoulos has a knack for the kind-q 
graceful drapery that makes a woman look like a caryatit 
come to life. Although Stavropoulos turns out impeccabl 
tailored day clothes—suits and dresses and coat ense 


George Stavropoulos (above, with Mrs. Malcolm Graff) has been creating elegantly draped evening wear for over three decades, 
first in his native Athens and, since the early 1960s, in Manhattan, where he and his wife, Nancy, live. opposite: Chinese silk 
panels—-embroidered with unusual apocalyptic scenes—cover a wall of their living room. Carpet, Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 





eorge Stavropoulos A Master of Classical Line in Manhattan 
TEXT BY CAROLINE RENNOLDS MILBANK PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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bles—his specialty is ultrafeminine evening dresses, ang 
while these can be crafted of taffeta, satin, brocade, lace} 
latticework ribbon or embroidered organdy, his genius ig i 
in his handling of chiffon. 

It takes great effort to make chiffon dresses look, i 
his words, as if “they haven’t been touched by a needle.’ 
Up to twenty-four yards of the notoriously mercurial stufi 
goes into a single fluid, uncluttered dress. Stavropoulos 
can cut chiffon so that a dress appears to have no seams; S 
that it is deliciously sheer but opaque where it shoul 
be, without the need for a separate underslip. Hand-sew 


continued on page 234 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE 


Another striking textil@dominates the dining room. The Japanese marriage-bed cover, made in the late 18th 


century, is of linen hand-painted with a family crest and symbols of good fortune. Wall fabric at left, Brunschwi ig & Fils. Crystal 


from Baccarat. opposite: George Stavropoulos takes a turn in his atelier and showroom. asove: The family’s collection of icons 
includes examples from Russia (center) and Spain via Mexico (top left); remaining four are Greek. Chair fabric, Clarence House. 


























Luciano Soprani Quiet Style for His Milan Apartment 







































NEXT BY CARLO GALIMBERTI 
|PHOTOGRAPHY BY KAREN RADKA! 
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Luciano Soprani (above, with a model wearing an evening dress from a recent collection) 
began his ready-to-wear line in 1982 after achieving prominence as a designer for Basile. 
He lives in Milan, in a 1920s apartment that he describes as “a place for all my collec- 
tions.” LEFT: Black and ivory are the predominant tones of the space, which is given 
character by unusual objects and their placement. The low table is devoted to silver, 
with a lineup of Art Déco boxes and two English ale mugs. The carpet is Moroccan. 


IN THE ORIENT, Where he has over a 
dozen boutiques bearing his name, 
Luciano Soprani is almost as famous 
as a movie star; people stop him on 
the street for autographs. In Italy, 
where his career began, he is one of 
the most respected names in fashion. 
In the United States there is one 
Soprani boutique already, in Beverly 
Hills, and another soon to open in 
New York City. “We are desperately 
looking for just the right location,” 
explains the designer, a studious- 
looking forty-three-year-old. “But we 
have a long list of clients throughout 
the States already; people are quite 
loyal to me. Ever since I started off 
in America I have been present in 
the market consistently, without the 


“highs and lows of so many who en- 


joy success for one or two seasons 
and then disappear.” The figures bear 
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him out. From a turnover of $3.6 mil- 
lion during his first year of business 
to the present $131 million world- 
wide, his ready-to-wear label has 
grown steadily and surely. 

The numbers are all the more sur- 
prising for an enterprise that did not 
even exist ten years ago. “When I 
started out I didn’t expect this kind 
of expansion,” Soprani says. “And I 
must admit it scares me a little. But 
you don’t ‘get’ fashion. You’re born 
with it—it’s important to have it in 
you. And I was always convinced I 
had it in me.” 

To please his family, the young 
Soprani became an agronomist, but 
he never worked as one. Instead, he 
immediately plunged into fashion, 
working his way up to head designer 
for Basile. Finally, in 1982, he put to- 
gether his first solo collection. “It was 
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not easy to get to that point,” he re- 
calls. “First, because I entered the 
field knowing nothing except that 
I could design; second, because it is 
difficult to leave a company that pro- 
tects you; and third, because it can 
be even more difficult—especially for 
a young provincial like me—to ap- 
proach the market with your own 
name.” To these basic difficulties was 
added another connected with the 
times. In 1982 opportunities in high 
fashion were few and far between. 
“There were plenty of designer labels 
and no need for one more,” he ex- 
plains. “You are alone in that kind of 


RIGHT: Nefertiti, Soprani’s calico cat, sprawls 
delicately alongside modern Murano glass 
sculptures. The print, by Sergio Calatroni, is 
dedicated to Soprani, “who chases the moon.” 


opposite: In the dining room, two fin-de-siécle 
beauties painted on cabinet doors were res- 
cued by Soprani from a chicken coop. Thonet 
chairs surround a modern table that is set 
with Meissen porcelain and Baccarat goblets. 


BELOW: Lenci statuettes, which Soprani has 
collected for years, stand on architectural 
bookshelves in the salon. Artworks include a 
De Chirico, Musa Inquietante, and a Botero. 
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pprrosire: A cluster of Lalique vases catch the 
light on a living room table. Outside, the bal- 
tony’s elaborate iron grillwork bears the date 
) 924. aBove: In the bedroom, a 19th-century 


fpble and black leather chairs complement a 
'Yang-style ceramic burial horse. At left, Man 
Ray’s mirror sculpture, Les Grands Transparents. 
{ IGHT: A suite of woodcuts in the entrance 
nall by Argentine artist Juan Carlos Gomez 
)iangs above tall glass vases from a country 
Vhurch, French Art Déco panthers and two 
American hood ornaments from the 1930s. 


; 
parket, and those already established 
will defend their positions fiercely. 
) 30 it is difficult to carve out your own 
niche.” Difficult but not impossible, 
or Soprani managed in record time. 
7 Nhat was his secret? “Perhaps there 
‘ vas a need for clothing like mine—a 
reed for clean cutting, minimal deco- 
| lation, freedom. This, I feel, is the real 
)eason for my success.” 
Even though Luciano Soprani’s 
"vork reaches far abroad—to points 
‘ast and west—its fulcrum is still in 
/ Milan, where the designer prepares 
‘nd puts together his collections. 
Designing the clothes is only the fi- 
jial part. That takes me just a few 
1ours, a pad of paper and a pencil. 
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ZAVELING ON HOLIDAY to North Af- 
ca, Danish-born designer Laise 
dzer was caught by the sartorial 
ndscape of veiled women and djel- 
ba-robed men and vast stretches of 
mber light. Trained as a sculptor, 
nd having learned to sew at ten, 
dzer literally found her life’s mate- 
fal in great lengths of handwoven 
Moroccan cloth. 

_ “The second time we visited Mo- 
rocco,” Adzer says, “we decided to 
move there. Living in Denmark you 
nave a thirst for the sun. For the first 
four years we went to the beach 
jearly every day. But that couldn’t 
x0 on—eventually we started thinking 
about work.” 

| Adzer, with her husband, Soren, 
had owned two fashionable shops in 
| openhagen filled with her hand- 
itted dresses, but it wasn’t until 
phey settled in Morocco that her sig- 
ature designs were born. 

For fifteen years Laise Adzer has 
Yeen known for her softly draped, 
oosely woven garments dyed in the 
olors of the souk. Terra-cotta, cumin 

d blood orange, black raisin, red 
Dlive and pulverized mint find their 
ay into layer upon layer of hooded 
jlouses, knotted scarves, pantaloons, 
ests, capes and poet’s shirts. While 
atural pigments have inspired the 
mues, traditional ethnic clothing and 
indigenous weaves have been the 

aginal trigger for cut and shape. 

While Adzer never directly repli- 
ates Morocco’s regional garments, 
he draws on their facility for im- 
provisation. Mixing and matching 
olor and line, alternating revelation 
with disguise—in short, playing—is 
jt the core of Adzer’s view. 

“I like my customers to be able to 
ise their imaginations,” she says. 
@ \t’s important not to be a slave of 
hat you wear. Clothing is for fun, to 
eel free in. When I came to Morocco I 
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st have never liked straight skirts or constructed clothes, or the reac- 
ons I have gotten when I’ve worn a little black dress,” says Laise 
dzer (above, wearing a Moroccan-inspired design from her fall collec- 
#0On). The residence she shares with her husband, Soren, and their 
lichons frises is in Essaouira, a small medieval fishing village west 
Mf Marrakesh. opposite: Built in the 1920s as a summer retreat for the 
jillage’s pasha, the Moorish house features a loggia filled with Dan- 
h-style garden furniture and Berber cushions, pillows and runners. 


The Moroccan Moods 
of Laise Adzer 


Indigenous Inspirations Shape 
Her Villa in Essaouira 


TEXT BY IRENE BORGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY SIMON BROWN 

















rosie: Local thuja wood furnishings are ar- 
anged near the fireplace in the dining room, 
where we enjoy mint tea after dinner,” says 
ioren Adzer. Berber rugs and pillows com- 
ilement embroidered cushions from Fez. 


overed susti, a fabric that drapes 
eautifully, and I was able to make 
atural clothes that I could move in.” 
The architecture of the Adzer resi- 
lence, a pasha’s summer villa built in 
1e 1920s, is equally concerned with 
e indigenous and the natural. Con- 
tructed of thick white clay walls and 
each stones, and ornamented with 
full’s-nose arches and arcades, the 
louse, by the time the couple found 
, had become all too terrestrial. After 
_had been abandoned some years 
lefore, animals wandered through the 
Xoms. Most of the roof was gone, 
nd the formal garden, with palm 
ees and fountain, had become a 
tazing zone. Reconstruction started 
rith archaeology. 

| The Adzers supervised the restora- 
on themselves, salvaging a broad- 
famed wooden ceiling and antique 
ile floors. Fashioning multiple win- 
lows in the facade, the two Danes 
joded their residence with a full 
Hse of North African light. Then 





they designed a new 5,000-square- 
foot, two-story addition, which Soren 
Adzer terms “Palm Springs Moor- 
ish” in style. With the original wing 
wrapping around the old garden and 
the new quarters encircling a capa- 
cious swimming pool, the house con- 
figures as two atriums. 

While the Adzers make all the in- 
terior design decisions together, 
Laise is clearly the artist-dreamer 
of the pair. Her favorite part of the 
house is a private suite of rooms 
that transmutes from cool pattern- 
upon-pattern chamber to a sunlit 
morning pavilion overlooking the 
Atlas Mountains. 

The sensate quality of the house 
embodies her inner landscape. One is 
meant to curl up in corners, recline 
on banquettes and vault from heat 
onto cool tiles best appraised with 
bare feet. This tactile space is nothing 










“Laise and I both read The Thousand and One Nights as children,” says Soren, “and we had our 
own dream to realize.” ABOVE: The center of the dining room holds a French Colonial table and 
chairs from Casablanca, accented by Fez pottery. A pierced brass lantern hangs above; the silver 
candelabrum is from Marrakesh. BELOw: The sitting room in a wing they added has arched 
windows and a rustic tile floor. A thuja wood table they designed holds a Fez covered bowl. 






































“For the new two-story wing, which houses Laise’s studio, the sitting room and 
guest rooms, we didn’t use an architect,” says Soren Adzer. “We worked with four 
local bricklayers over the course of two years—all the details got sorted out along 
the way.” ABOVE AND RIGHT: The addition created a central outdoor recreation 
space comprising several seating areas and fragrant with night-blooming jasmine. 


less than the architectural equivalent 
of wearing Adzer’s elemental, body- 
wise clothes. 

Soren Adzer, the more extroverted 
and peripatetic member of the team, 
found most of the household’s tapes- 
tries and kilims during his travels 
through Morocco. He particularly 
enjoys the contemplative quality of 
their residence. “We have freedom 
from media, no radio, no television. 
We don’t even have a telephone at 
home,” he says. 

Given the traditional after-dinner 
corner for mint tea by the hearth, the 
part of the kitchen set aside for stor- 
ing herbs and medicinal plants, and 
the proper stone-encrusted hammam, 
or Turkish bath, one might think the 
Adzers had gone positively native. 
Yet there are small signs that north- 
ern Europe traveled along with them. 


The yellows and blues of the exte- 
rior walls and Adzer-designed glazed 
tiles, a sort of child’s vision of sun 
and sea, are precisely the colors one 
would find adorning a Nordic coun- 
try house. And the outdoor appoint- 
ments, designed by Laise and Soren, 
are based on nineteenth-century Dan- 
ish garden furniture. 

“Laise and I were both brought up 
in an open, cultured society that 
teaches you to get to the essence of 
things,” Soren Adzer says. “And al- 
ways, environment influences the 
way you express yourself. Philoso- 
phy and literature are part of our 
luggage, our heritage. But for Laise 
it’s not Marcel Proust that’s taught 
her how to work with sleeves. It’s 
her sense of femininity and sexuality, 
her simple beautiful spirit, that has 
led her to where she is.” 
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The Art of Arnold Scaasi 


A Colorful Collection on Eastern Long Island 


TEXT BY ROBERT FIZDALE AND ARTHUR GOLD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALEC MARSHALL 
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HANS NELEMAN 


‘As you see, nothing is planned to go together,” says Arnold Scaasi of his house in Quogue, Long Island. aBove: With Scaasi is a model wearing a taf- 
eta dress from the Scaasi Boutique fall collection. BELow: He found the Hockney screen in the living room in London and designed the ban- 
jjuettes, white chairs and ottomans because “I don’t like furniture per se; I like beautiful shapes.” Phenomenon by Paul Jenkins hangs over the 
areplace. At right, a Lucas Samaras sculpture. opposite: In the entrance hall, Louise Nevelson’s sculpture Midnight Moon and a Vasarely painting. 











| PLAYFULNESS, LIGHT and color are the keys to Arnold —— 
| Scaasi’s house in Quogue, Long Island. It was not always OS Z 
| thus. “In fact, when I bought it, it was all closed up,” he | ee 
: says. “But I knew it was what I wanted, even though I had 
never been inside. I loved the land. It was at the end of a 
quiet road, overlooking Shinnecock Bay and the ocean be- 
yond. But when the boards were removed and | entered 
the house, it was awful! There was no living room at all. It 
was fake Gothic, fake mahogany. And with only one tiny 
window in each wall, it was depressingly dark. I remem- 
ber saying, ‘I don’t know what to do with it.’ ” 
Of course, the man who is one of America’s most bril- 
liant couturiers knew exactly what to do with it—and how 
to get it done. Three months later, with the help of a local 
contractor and carpenter, the porch had been turned into a 
large living room, and a warren of tiny rooms upstairs into 
inviting bedrooms. The gloomy house, carpeted from one 
end to the other in poisonous green, had been transformed 
into a cheerful place with panoramic views. 
“I love color,” Arnold Scaasi says. “I want it every- 
where. I don’t have a decorator; I’m a sort of live-in deco- 
| rator for myself. I don’t have a master plan. I just bring 
| things and swatches of material, try them out and make 
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| ABOVE: A corner of the living room looks out onto an inlet of Shinnecock Bay. BELOw: “Somebody said about the dining room 
wallpaper, ‘That’s an awfully big print. How can you live with it?’ ” says Scaasi. “But I never think of it. When it’s big enough it 
| becomes something else. I also use enormous prints in many of my dresses.” Notes Scaasi, the woman in the James Montgom- 

ery Flagg portrait “resembles Bette Davis in The Little Foxes.” Abstract painting by Paul Jenkins. Tiffany porcelain pheasants. 






















































“Y'm a sort of live-in decorator 
tor myself. I don’t havea master plan.” 


ecisions—just as I do when I’m preparing a collection, 
hich I love to do in this peaceful house.” 

Scdasi, who now designs ten collections a year, was born 
i Montreal, where he studied at the prestigious Cotnoir 
sapponi School. Then he was off to Paris, where he ap- 
tenticed at the House of Paquin. With that behind him, 
asked Christian Dior what to do next. Dior said, “I don’t 
now why you want to stay in Europe. The future of fash- 
) nis in America. If you have the chance, go to New York 
7nd work with Charles James. If you don’t like it, I’d be 
) appy to have you come back and work with me.” 

In 1953 Scaasi sailed for New York. “When I called Mr. 
mes to say I had a letter of introduction, he suggested we 
eet at the Vertés exhibition in the Iolas Gallery. So I put 
1my best navy blue suit and went. I aSked for him, but 
) = wasn’t there. I must have been a very pushy kid, be- 
| suse I was determined to work with the legendary 


| 








On the landing, a wood-and-canvas wall sculpture by Boris 
Fedushin. Says Scaasi about his decorating, “I’m not a very 
good judge of other people’s houses, where rooms are filled 
with matching sets of great furniture, as I wouldn’t want to 
live that way. I like the way I live, and I don’t care if anyone 
else likes it or not.” Chair fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 


Charles James, and I just sat and waited until he arrived. 

“And then—Joan Crawford and Anita Loos came in. 
Crawford was in a black broadtail suit with a big diamond 
pin and a hat that went up to a peak, with a black tulle veil. 
I can still see it today! Beside her was this little wren, the 
author of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, all in brown. And I 
thought to myself, ‘I’m not going back to Montreal! I’m 
going to stay right here!’ 

“Finally Mr. James walked in. I still get goose bumps 
when I think of the way it happened. I showed him my 
sketch pad. He was impressed and offered me a job. At that 
time he was a little past his heyday, but he was a genius. In 
the forties he had dressed just about everybody. He told 
me he’d pay me forty dollars a week. | said, “That’s fabu- 
lous!’ To which he replied, ‘You'll find it’s not so fabulous 
when you're living in New York.’ He was very funny, 
very charming. Little did I suspect that he was a bit of a 








ABOVE: A de Stael oil hangs over a paisley-covered chair in the master bedroom. An American quilt is juxtaposed with faux- 
bamboo table and chairs, circa 1910. L. C. Tiffany Favrile glass. BELOw: In the sitting room are a Vlaminck, at left, and, on Bieder- 
meier armoires, a collection of Staffordshire dogs. Painting is of Queen Victoria’s favorite dog. On end table, a Lalique lamp. 
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i adman. I found a room for thirty dollars a month, and 
there I was. And here I still am. I’ve been here ever since.” 
. Scaasi has been in New York “ever since,” but not in a 
shi y-dollar-a-month room on a forty-dollar-a-week sal- 
ary. In addition to his delightful house on Long Island, he 
yas a spectacular apartment overlooking Central Park. His 
aison de couture is at 681 Fifth Avenue, and his ready-to- 
year line, called Scaasi Boutique, is sold in over a hundred 
ores across the United States and Japan. 
Stylish women love his clothes. At the gala premiere of 
Yaryshnikov’s inventive new version of Swan Lake, Scaasi 
‘aw thirty-two of his own striking creations. Hardly sur- 
rising, as he designs some of the most glamorous dresses 
‘n the world for some of the world’s most glamorous 
‘yomen, among them the First Lady, who wore a Scaasi 
“own at the Inaugural Ball. 
) Indeed, the list of his clients includes (in alphabetical 
‘rder) Brooke Astor, Polly Bergen, Diahann Carroll, Anne 
ord Johnson, Mrs. John Kluge, Mary Tyler Moore, Carroll 
Jetrie, Joan Rivers, Barbara Sinatra, Danielle Steel, Gayfryd 
teinberg, Joan Sutherland, Elizabeth Taylor, Ivana and 
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Blaine Trump, Barbara Walters, Princess Yasmin and, as 
“Suzy” might say, others too grand to mention. 

“I’m not a collector,” Scaasi claims. “That is, I don’t go in 
for little boxes or watches. I love paintings. It’s my passion, 
my one extravagance. I have two Vlamincks that I bought 
in Paris last year. They’re wonderful, and they look beautiful 
on a bright blue wall. And I think my James Montgomery 
Flagg looks terrific on the blue wallpaper in the dining room.” 

Arnold Scaasi is disarmingly modest about his collec- 
tion, although he owns works by Picasso, Léger, Louise 
Nevelson, Calder, Dubuffet, Lucas Samaras and Paul Jen- 
kins. And a Monet! He found the Monet in Switzerland, at 
the Basel art show; as he was buying it, a de Stael caught 
his eye and he bought that too. 

“It was so long ago that I could afford both,” he says. 
“Now, with the enormous rise in prices, I couldn’t afford 
either. Practically no one can.” 

But if he had billions and could afford to buy anything, 
what would he choose? 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the man who loves 
color answers, “A Gauguin and a Matisse.” 0 


Scaasi spends as much time as possible at his modernized early-20th-century house, a once 
dark residence that is now light-filled and surrounded by trees and a pool terrace. “I painted 
the exterior—and some of the outdoor furniture—black at Louise Nevelson’s suggestion.” 
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Eighteenth-Century Splendor in Her 
Avenue Foch House 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 


ABOVE: Mme Carven in her Paris house. “I don’t like sophistication,” says the couturier. “For me, elegance resides in what you don’t see. If 
shouldn’t be loud; it should reveal itself little by little.” The evening gown is from the spring/summer 1989 collection. OPPOSITE ABOVE: Ij 
the entrance hall is a late-18th-century Boulle marquetry cabinet that is one of a pair. It is decorated with a medallion of Henry IV and 
stamped “E. Levasseur.” The portrait of a girl is by Lucas Cranach. Boulle marquetry armoire. opposite: A series of 18th-century Gobelins 
tapestries hang over a dazzling array of antiques in the grand salon. At right is a vernis Martin chinoiserie commode dating from 1755-60; 



































“One day the Grog-Carven Galleries at the Louvre will open and the museum will have all my art and antiques,” says Mme Carven. The 
dining room exhibits an 18th-century chinoiserie Beauvais tapestry entitled L’Audience du Prince. The commode and corner cabinet (one of 
a pair), fashioned circa 1770 and stamped “Joseph,” were found in Russia. “The suite of furniture characterizes the Louis XVI style.” 


WHEN MME CARVEN SayS, “I must be surrounded by beauty,” 
it’s easy enough to believe her. A visit to the salons of 
the couturier’s Paris house discloses one of the most stun- 


ning collections of eighteenth-century furnishings cur- 
rently in private hands. 

“It all came together bit by bit,” she says. “My second 
husband, René Grog, was a true collector. He involved me 
in his frenzy to the extent that I would sacrifice anything 
else I wanted just to own one of these pieces. They’re im- 
possible to find now, even at exorbitant prices. We spent 
our life together discovering things, but gradually we 
stopped running after them. We reached the point at 
which things came to us; people offered them.” 

There is a tinge of pride in her voice as Mme Carven 
gestures toward the incomparable ensemble of Boulle 
commodes, Gobelins tapestries and gilt-bronze objects she 
helped her husband assemble. “One day,” she says, “the 





Grog-Carven Galleries will open at the Louvre, and whe'} 
they take possession of all this, our national museum wi) 
immediately accede to the first rank, ahead of the Wallaq 
Collection and the Metropolitan. 

“I’ve always lived in an artistic environment,” she e 
plains. “The father of my first husband, who was t 
brother of the architect Robert Mallet-Stevens, was an e | 
pert on paintings. I’d have refused to live with a man W. 
wasn’t interested in art. I once wanted to be an interi¢ 
designer, and ever since I’ve decided what will go into m) : 
houses. You can feel it when the occupants of a place don} 
have a personal vision and resort to a professional dé 
signer. That’s never been my case.” But it was Mm) 
Carven’s size more than her cultural background that in, 
fluenced her to choose a different career. 

“T felt that I was small, and the contemporary taste fo 
tall mannequins combined with my own admiration fo_ 
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A Flemish tapestry depicting a peasant’s meal, woven in the 15th century, provides a backdrop in Mme Carven’s office for a circa 1745 
bureau plat and a pair of 18th-century candelabra. At left is a bronze-doré cartel clock, with movement and dial by Jean Baptiste Baillon, 
that is attributed to Charles Cressent. In the lighted niche is La Dime by Brueghel the younger. The fauteuils a la Reine date from circa 1745. 


dollywood stars ended up giving me a complex,” she re- 
valls. “At the age of twenty-five I was a coquette. France 
was’ learning to dance and to laugh again after the war, 
‘ind I wanted to be slinky. This desire to be attractive in- 


» “First, I noticed that I wasn’t the only petite woman I 
‘new, and that the grand couturiers weren’t very inter- 
) ested in us. But I had a feeling for proportion and volume. 
VAll that remained for me to do was create—with the help 


willow us to be ourselves. With advice from a Vogue journal- 
st, we were On our way. 

| “The size of the first collection was also petite,” she says, 

but it rapidly scored an unbelievable hit. I’d found an 
pening where there was no competition and a moment 
when Paris was overflowing with happiness. Luck was 
»assing by, and I seized it.” She hasn’t let go since. Mme 


Carven began to dress screen personalities: Michéle Mor- 
gan, Martine Carol, Leslie Caron, Vera Clouzot. “They 
provided good publicity, and the fashion magazines did 
the rest.” The House of Carven was born. 

Why Carven? She shakes her head and laughs: “My 
father, an opera buff, named me Carmen. It couldn’t have 
suited me less, so I changed it to Carven. I took half a 
building at the Rond-Point des Champs-Elysées in 1945. 
Five years later I occupied all of it. From five employees 
and two premiéres mains [head seamstresses] I went to a staff 
of three hundred during those heady years of the 1950s.” 

She designed for debutantes and young women who 
liked the easy, relaxed elegance of her dresses. She dressed 
Marie-Gabrielle de Savoie and the daughters of the pre- 
tender to the French throne. She originated a discreet way 
of dressing—and achieved a triumph with the fresh, out- 


continued on page 244 


























Victor Edelstein 


Period Clarity for the Couturiers London Flat 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“COUTURE CLIENTS? There are two 
kinds,” says Victor Edelstein. “Those 
who order at the beginning of the 
season and assume the invitations 
will roll in, and those who wait un- 
til the invitations are on the doormat. 
By then they’ve left it too late.” 
Couture clothes take time—about 
two months from the time the order 
goes into the book until the dress goes 
out the front door. It’s worth the wait. 
“Couture clothes solve all the prob- 
lems,” he says, “except one: finding 


time for the fittings.” Devoted clients 
in London and New York make cer- 
tain they find the time. 

The Princess of Wales comes to re- 
hearsals before his shows in London 
to see the collection privately, then he 
goes to Kensington Palace for the 
fittings. She orders day clothes from 
the collection—he doesn’t know 
what she’ll wear until he sees it in 
the newspaper—but for big events 
and for the evening dazzlers he de- 
signs something special. The dress 


“The woman I have in mind when I design is between age thirty and forty-five, 
and fairly social,” says couturier Victor Edelstein (right). RIGHT AND BELOW: The 
living room of his London apartment, built in 1850, features an English Re- 
gency fireplace and giltwood overmantel mirror. English crystal lusters are 
19th century. An early Biedermeier side table and a Victorian armchair stand in 
the corner. The model is wearing a chiffon dress from his fall collection. 
































“] made a conscious decision not to have anything to do with fashion at home— 
no workroom, no fashion illustrations on the walls,” Victor Edelstein says. 
ABOVE: A 16th-century woodcut of part of the pavement design of the Siena Ca- 
thedral hangs over the mantel in the bedroom. Famille noire vases and a Vene- 
tian mask frame reference books on the marble mantel. RIGHT: The Biedermeier 
desk, surrounded by engravings, is paired witha mid-19th-century leather chair. 


and the occasion are always perfectly 
matched. For the wedding of the 
duke and duchess of York it was a 
chic little number in turquoise with 
black polka dots. The clear, strong 
color was a bonus for the cameras, and 
the skirt was just the right length 
for a graceful descent from the gilt 
carriage. For dinner at the White 
House, he designed a long dress of 
navy blue velvet, straight and glam- 
orous and simple with just a bit of 
flare from the knees in case there 
would be dancing. And that was the 
night she danced with John Travolta. 
The flashbulbs popped and the dress 
did all it was meant to do. 

“That,” he says, “is the mark of a 
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good dress. It has to suit its purpose. 
When I design clothes I picture ex- 
actly how they will be seen and 
where—what kind of house, what 
kind of party—and I don’t design for 
an abstract woman. 

“Most women need at least one 
dinner dress and a few suits every 
season,” he says, “and when they go 
out to dinner they want to eat and to 
sit at a table. That means no ridicu- 
lous collars and, if there is anything 
going on at the back of the dress, I 
organize it so the woman wearing it 
can sit down. Anything that doesn’t 
work is a bad design, no matter how 
beautiful. What’s the point? Any de- 


continued on page 242 
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“] don’t try to follow trends,” says Vicky Tiel (above, ina 
dress of Duchess silk satin and Chantilly lace from her 
winter collection). “I only want to make a woman more 
beautiful.” RIGHT: The designer, who has lived and 
worked in Paris since 1964, now resides in a Right Bank 
apartment overlooking the Seine and the Ile St.-Louis. 


VICKY TIEL’S CLOTHES are designed for women who like to 
dress up. Nipped-in waists, peplum jackets, skirts barely 
grazing the knee, and suits and dresses with accentuated 
necklines define the soigné silhouette for her meticulously 
crafted ready-to-wear designs. “I’m waging a war against 
androgynous clothes,” claims the Paris-based fashion de- 
signer from Chevy Chase, Maryland. “I want to make a 
positive statement that a woman should try to be beautiful; 
she should flaunt her femininity.” 

Don’t expect to find sturdy sportswear or even tailored 
tweeds in Vicky Tiel’s collections. Her look is only as day- 
time as lunch at Le Cirque in New York, as casual as cock- 
tails at the Plaza-Athénée in Paris. Her evening dresses are 
sculptural constructions that move effortlessly from for- 
mal dinners at home to gala occasions in public. 

“Look at this fabric,” she says, pointing out a lustrous 
eight-ply black silk crepe suit. “Feel the weights of the 
lining and the stiffening. Only in couture do you find this 
kind of construction. The difference is that we reproduce 
fifty of one model, while haute couture designers do two 
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Vicky Tiel 
American Elan in a Paris Apartment 


TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 


or three.” Needless to say, her clothes are handmade. Tie 
requires some forty-odd seamstresses each year to fill-he 
orders for five thousand dresses and suits, which range i 
price from fifteen hundred to five thousand dollars. 
Vicky Tiel’s Paris residence follows her aesthetic philo 
ophy. She recently moved into an apartment that could 
easily double as a set for a movie about an adventurous 
woman who comes to Paris to become a fashion de 
signer—and makes it. It is not a cold-water flat. The apart 
ment overlooks the eastern tip of the Ile St.-Louis, wit 
views up and down the Seine. “At night the entire scene 
sparkles with the reflections from the lights and the water 


* 


opposite: Sofas originally designed for the king of Mo- 
rocco offset a 1950s low table in the living room. At rear, 
a Qianlong screen stands below prints by Goursat Sem, 
while on the mantel, Gallé, Daum and Loetz vases from 
Tiel’s collection of French glass flank an 18th-century 
Japanese vase. Elephant candy dish on table is Lalique. 

















It is one of the prettiest views in the world,” she says. 

While Notre Dame and the Left Bank can be caught ina 
glance, the apartment itself strikes Tiel as a bit small for 
her, her two children and her fiancé. But she notes, “The 
only way to get a large apartment in Paris is to inherit it.” 
The combined living and dining room is enlivened by a 
jumble of decorative glass objects, screens, shawls, a 1950s 
kidney-shaped table, a Liberty piano Tiel herself painted, 
and the first piece of furniture she ever bought—a Thonet 
settee, now placed alongside a richly encrusted mirrored- 
glass dining table. “I was told Sarah Bernhardt owned it, 
but who knows?” she shrugs, looking at the feverishly 
ornamented tabletop. About the assortment of exotic and 
idiosyncratic furnishings she has acquired over the years 
she says only, “I don’t decorate. I just collect.” 

The highlight of the apartment is her creamy-white 
bedroom, “a cloud,” she says, of silk taffeta and lace. The 
room needed a place to display Tiel’s collection of rare 
perfume bottles as well as extra storage space, so interior 
designer Patrick Desrosiers created a wall cabinet and 
shelves surfaced with mirror. “I love anything that shines 
and is satiny or iridescent,” says Tiel. “Living in Paris 
keeps me romantic—the city has made me love glamour.” 

This hardly sounds like the young American who came 
to Paris in 1964 and was immediately branded a “yea- 


LEFT: In the dining area, Thonet chairs and a settee surround a mirrored glass table, which is topped by a Lalique 
vase and Depression-era glassware. “I have a complete set in every color,” says Tiel, “so the table and the dishes 
are a riot of color.” Lamé from her couture collections covers the pillows. Tiel painted the Liberty piano her- 
self after one decorated by Jean Cocteau. Above: Examples of old embroidery and lace are displayed in a kitchen 
corner. Pate de verre lamp is by Miiller Fréres. BELOW: Covering the walls of the bath are sketches of Tiel’s designs. 


yea girl.” It was the period of Pop art, the Beatles, disco- 
theques and miniskirts. She and her business partner, Mia 
Fonssagrives—the daughter of Irving Penn and model 
Lisa Fonssagrives—set up shop and began turning out ou- 
tré modish designs that immediately caught the attention 
of the French fashion press. 

Today, the designer presents her collections during the 
twice-yearly fashion weeks in March and October that 
draw ready-to-wear buyers and fashion editors from 
around the world. But she invites only department store 
buyers to her showroom, set in the renovated stables that 
served Honoré de Balzac’s printing operation in the nine- 
teenth century. “The buyers are here for the runway 
shows, so I let them see what I am doing at the same time 
privately and informally,” she remarks. 

Though Vicky Tiel studied fashion design at the Parsons 
School of Design, Parsons’s summer program in interior 
design proved to be the transforming influence in her life. 
“In two and a half months the director, Stanley Barrows, 
took us everywhere—to chateaus and museums,” she re- 
calls. “My shop is now two blocks from the spot where 
Barrows first let us eff the bus to look around. When I sat at 
Café de Flore that summer I said to a friend, ‘I’m never 
leaving this intersection.’ I meant it.” 
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Alan Flusser 
Upstate 


An Offbeat Cabin 
Designed with 
Humor in New York 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


“We wanted to turn the house into a more 
trail-like, woodsy place,” says menswear de- 
signer Alan Flusser (above, wearing a suit of 
his own creation in his Manhattan shop) of 
his family’s upstate New York split-log cabin. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The entrance hall sets the West- 
ern tone of the rooms with a porcelain boot 
vase and original 1940s wallpaper decorated 
with cowboy scenes. opposite: “The feeling 
throughout the house is fun, busy, person- 
al and inviting,” notes Flusser, who designed 
the shade for the living room standing lamp 
with silk tie fabric from one of his collections. 
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IF ONE FINDS IT hard to reconcile the 
droll bonhomie of Alan Flusser’s 
house in the country with the clas- 
sic finery he designs, Flusser will 
quickly remind one that he pioneered 
comedy in clothes. In the retail 
world, he says, he’s known as much 
for his offbeat humor as for his un- 
derstated elegance. “I’ve done things 
like neckties with boxers fighting 
over a woman on them, Tweety and 
Sylvester suspenders—Tom Wolfe 
and Bobby Short buy them—and 
cashmere pullovers with multicol- 
ored hearts all over them that Andy 
Warhol used to give as gifts.” 

Flusser is also known for having 
designed for Michael Douglas in Wall 
Street a wardrobe that befitted—in- 
deed, bespoke—the corporate raider 
he played. The peaked-lapel suits 
with turned-back cuffs on the sleeves, 
not to mention the horizontally 
striped shirts, that Douglas wore with 
such chilling panache were much re- 
marked. “Michael wanted his clothes 
to have a lot of personality, to tran- 
scend the normal confines,” Flusser 





says, adding that when Terence 
Stamp, a costar of the film, who had 
already had his Wall Street wardrobe 
made on Savile Row, “saw how good 
our clothes looked on Michael, he 
asked us to make him several suits for 


the film as well.” 

What Alan Flusser is perhaps best 
known for, however, is introducing é 
new shape in business clothes. “M 
clothes have a fullness, they’re ve 
comfortable, and also very soft, al 
most weightless—it feels like you're 
wearing molded air. The man in the 
Flusser suit appears more graceful 
and elegant because his clothes move 
with him, not against him.” The 
trick, Flusser allows, is in the jacket’s 
specially designed egg-shaped arm 
holes, which produce the slight full 
ness in the chest that in turn gives the 
suit its unique line and comfort. 

These and other tricks of the trade 
have earned the forty-four-year-old 
Flusser a Coty Menswear Award 
membership on the board of the 
Council of Fashion Designers 0 
America and a special Cutty Sark 
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Menswear Award for his contribu- 
tion to the literature of fashion (he is 
the author of two books, Making the 
Man—The Insider's Guide to Buying 
and Wearing Men's Clothes and Clothes 
and the Man). A dandy himself—‘a 
member of the supersecret Order of 
American Dandies,” his friend Tom 
Wolfe puckishly calls him—Flusser 
has twice been elected to the Interna- 
tional Best-Dressed List. “There’s a 
difference between dressing fashion- 
ably and dressing well,” he main- 
tains. “Fashions come and go, but 
cultivated style endures.” 

Flusser made the full-dress move 
into custom-tailoring in 1985, open- 
ing a three-room boutique—what he 
calls ‘an Old World specialty shop,” 
stopping just short of spelling it, as 
Olde Worlders did, with multiple e’s 
and p’s—in the penthouse aerie of a 
midtown office building. From the 
walls of the shop, framed men’s fash- 
ion magazines of the 1920s and 1930s 
gaze in stilted approval on refectory 
tables piled high with swatches of 
fabric and bolts of shirting, Art Nou- 
veau brass racks on which paisley 
smoking jackets and silk dressing 
gowns hang, antique glass-and-ma- 
hogany display cases holding veri- 
table acres of accoutrements, and all 
manner of mannequins sporting 
jackets and suits. (There’s also a smal! 
semicircular black-lacquer bar—not 
for nothing has The Alan Flusser 
Shop been called a sartorial oasis.) Yet 
all this impeccable tailoring is not as 
expensive as you might think, which 
of course is the secret of Flusser’s suc- 
cess. He recently opened a custom 
clothes shop on Wall Street (the cor- 
ner of Trinity and Rector, to be exact), 
he’s planning one for Washington, 
D.C., and in 1990 he will open a 
ready-to-wear shop in the new 
Bergdorf Goodman Men’s Store. 

For all this, Alan Flusser is living, 
dressing, decorating proof that high 
fashion and real life can be highly 
compatible. His country house is 
downright rustic; it’s on the grounds 
of a thousand-acre riding club in 
upstate New York, just an hour and 
ten minutes from Manhattan. “You 
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LEFT: “The interiors of the house, especially 
the living room, are eclectic and a little bit 
crazy. We like to use pattern on pattern,” ex- 
plains Flusser. ‘My favorite possession is my 
boot lamp. It has four pictures of ‘true’ West- 
ern life in Texas.” A 1930s Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey poster hangs above a group 
of antique toys. tor: “I made the lamp out of 
one of my wife’s toys. It’s amusing yet func- 
tional.” It rests on a 19th-century English twig 
table. above: “Their eyes light up and stare 
at you when the fire is goin says Flusser 
of the owl andirons. “My children used to 
be scared of the crackling fire, so I told them 
that the noise was just the owls hooting.” 
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“There’s a difference between dressing 
fashionably and dressing well. Fashions 
come and go, but style endures.” 


ABOVE: The guest room is decorated with bamboo furniture and a 19th-century Ha- 
vana iron-and-brass bed. “The room has a bit of a Victorian feel to it,” says Flusser. 
OPPOSITE ABOVE: The split-log residence, which is on the grounds of a riding club, 
was hand-built in 1932 by a local architect. “We had a seventy-five-year-old 
Scotsman build our fence,” explains Flusser. ‘The odd-shaped piece of wood at the 
end of the walkway represents the independent country spirit of the club.” The 
side facade, with its porch, was originally the front of the house. opposite: Alan 
Flusser with his wife, Marilise, and daughters Morgan Skye, left, and Kaitlin Piper. 
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think you're four hours away, in the, 
Adirondacks,” he says. “That’s the, 
beauty of the place. You just calm out. | 
There are the stables, tennis and pad 
dle tennis courts, a main lodge—it’ 
like a camp for adults.” 

Flusser’s house—nine rooms on} 
two levels, with a below-ground ga-+ 
rage, situated on two densely wooded | : 
acres—was put up in the early 1930s) 
by a local architect who literally built} 
the place by hand. “It’s a split-log 
cabin, basically, is what it is,” says 
Flusser’s wife, Marilise. “What it says 
to me is pioneers, back to basics, guts, H 
Abraham Lincoln. Not to mention| 


' 
! 
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hy childhood.” (When Marilise was 


‘rowing up, her father, who was 


‘tesident of Manhattan’s premier ho- 
a the Carlyle, where the family 
ved during the week, kept a house 
the club for weekends.) 
_ In the entrance hall we find a wel- 
hr of 1940s wallpapers. “The linear 
yim is a second wallpaper, another 
ne joining the vertical floral design, 
nd the border is a third,” Flusser 
xplains. He designed the carpet in 
ne hall himself and had it made in 
‘hina. “I love pattern on pattern,” he 
ys with ex cathedra propriety, be- 
Ng partial to patterned dress shirts 


with white collars and cuffs. When the 
Flussers bought the house, it was— 
shades of the former owners—formal 
Colonial American inside. There were 
even moldings. “The first thing we 
did was put big pieces of pine over 
them to give a rustic flavor—we 
wanted to give the place a younger, 
more trail-like look.” 

On the hall wall, a Santa Claus ce- 
ramic advertising display piece from 
the 1930s, burnished and lit (the 
bulbs are in the beard), shines out 
for all its might, and provides the 
Flussers with their undying theme. 


continued on page 246 
































DA FERRAGAMO found her villa in 
Japri in response to her doctor’s ex- 
ortation that she walk more. Mrs. 
erragamo, president of Salvatore 
ferragamo, knew that Capri’s hilly 
spography would encourage more 
trenuous exercise. Even so, Mrs. Fer- 
agamo came close to passing up in- 
pection of Casa Tirrena. 

' “When I saw the state of the untidy 
sath leading up to the house, I almost 
lecided not to look further,” she re- 
alls. “But once I arrived and went 
to the terrace and saw the sun set- 
g over the water, tears came to 
ny eyes.” Because the eighty-year- 
ld house is embedded in a chiseled 
romontory, not only are the views 
verlooking the azure seas of the west 
ast of Capri splendid, but the pos- 
bilities for hikes are endless. 

When Mrs. Ferragamo roams the 
lower-bordered hills, she knows 
hat sort of shoe to wear—the kind 
er husband, Salvatore Ferragamo, 
egan producing over sixty years ago. 
e construction and design of Fer- 
agamo shoes were intended to make 
mem comfortable and durable as well 
5 stylish. Indeed, these shoes have 
en Wanda Ferragamo up a steep 
‘ath, metaphorically and literally, 
ice her husband died in 1960. 

| Up until then, she had spent most 
f her time raising the next Ferra- 
amo generation. The eldest child, 
iamma, had just begun working 
mith her father in his office. “When 


There is beauty and peace everywhere,” says 
fanda Ferragamo of Casa Tirrena in Capri. 
PPosiTE: A gnarled pine at the edge of the 
WTrace frames the view. INSET: The model 
years a brocade evening jacket and silk pants 
jom Ferragamo’s fall/winter collection. ABOVE 
|SHT: The house has native stone terracing; 
is arched foundation is echoed in the stucco 
pove. RIGHT: The formal entrance features 
man Corinthian capitals and an architrave 
)pported on Veronese marble columns. A 
jedermeier-style table and urn stand inside. 













Wanda Ferragamo The Design Matriarchs Villa on Capri 


TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS PHOTOGRAPHY BY MASSIMO LISTRI 
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“My children and grandchildren often come 
to visit in Capri,” says Mrs. Ferragamo, “and I 
especially like to go in the spring.” ABOveE: In 
the living room, the groin-vaulted ceiling is 
accented with grisaille-painted trompe-l’oeil 
reliefs of classically inspired allegories. Paint- 
ings are by Neapolitan artist Vincenzo Irolli. 


Salvatore passed away I was not at all 
prepared to run the business, and 
Fiamma was still so young, but I al- 
ready knew a lot,” Wanda Ferragamo 
recalls. ‘Salvatore used to tell me ev- 
erything. In fact, his stories about the 
business definitely made all the chil- 
dren enthusiastic about joining the 
firm.” Her daughter Giovanna, now 
in charge of women’s ready-to-wear 
clothing, confirms this observation. 
“I knew I wanted to go into the busi- 
ness at fifteen.” 

Salvatore Ferragamo was born in 
Bonito in southern Italy, but left in 
1914 to join his brothers in Santa 
Barbara, California, where they had 
set up a shoe repair business. Soon 
Salvatore was making custom shoes 
for films and then for film stars. In 
1927 he decided to produce his own 
designs in Italy, where a craft tradi- 
tion was still intact. On a visit to his 
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ABOVE: “We all work as a team,” says Giovanna Ferragamo, standing next to 
her mother, Wanda, at Ferragamo’s headquarters in Florence. Giovanna, 
who heads women’s ready-to-wear, has on a jacket from this year’s spring 
collection. Wanda is in a classic Ferragamo suit. “We research the fabric first, 
then we decide on the silhouette, proportion and colors of the outfit.” 
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etown in 1940, Salvatore per- 
suaded a doctor to let him marry his 
ghteen-year-old daughter, Wanda. 
Now Wanda Ferragamo occupies 
the highest position in a family-run 
empire that is no longer exclusively 
soncerned with the well-shod foot. Fi- 
amma is in charge of women’s hand- 
bags and shoes; Giovanna, women’s 
lothes; Fulvia, scarves and costume 
jewelry. Men’s shoes and ready-to- 
wear clothing in Europe and the Ori- 
ent are guided by Leonardo, while 
he eldest son, Ferruccio, acts as the 
ief administrator of the company, 
and the youngest son, Massimo, leads 
the United States operations. 

The close-knit organization bene- 
fits from the bonds of kinship, ac- 
ording to Giovanna. “We exchange 
ews on what's happening and make 
suggestions about each other’s proj- 
,” she says. Wanda Ferragamo 
{thinks more costume jewelry should 
"be added to the line. “It would be 
‘perfect for the lady who travels but 
hesitates to bring the real thing.” 

_ Mrs. Ferragamo’s own travels dur- 
‘ing late spring and summer take her 
to Capri, the island where the Roman 
emperors Augustus and Tiberius also 
kept villas. At Casa Tirrena expansive 
“terraces, white stucco and rock walls 
abound. Mrs. Ferragamo defers to the 
primacy of the view and the house’s 
subservience te nature by keeping 
the interior furnishings traditionally 
simple. The character and history of 
the idyllic Italian setting is neverthe- 
"ess reinforced by the inclusion of 
‘ragments of classical architecture 
and‘ ornament such as columns and 
) statuary that accentuate the groin- 
» vaulted central rooms and terraces. 
_ Associations with the past are even 
more pervasive back in Florence, 
where Mrs. Ferragamo lives in a large 
} ifteenth-century villa in Fiesole. Its 
_ white stucco walls and red-tiled roof 
ie typical of those rustic retreats that 
he first families of Florence built to 

*scape to by carriage. Now the house 

's only a twenty-minute drive from 

vhe bustling, narrow streets of Flor- 

’nce. There on Via Tornabuoni, the 

Ferragamo headquarters occupies the 








“When you walk around Capri, it smells of perfume,” says Wanda Ferragamo. 
ABOVE AND FOLLOWING PAGES: The terraces of the house, near the crest of Punta 
Cannone, offer a view of Capri’s steep cliffs and the sea dotted with craggy rocks. 


piano nobile of the Palazzo Feroni 
Spini. The architecture of the palace, 
originally constructed in the thir- 
teenth century, is enhanced by a rich 
array of Renaissance furniture, six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century tap- 
estries, and religious paintings. 
Despite the fact that Milan is con- 
sidered the center of Italian business, 
fashion and publishing, the Ferraga- 
mo family has decided to stay in Flor- 
ence, where Salvatore Ferragamo had 


“ set up shop upon returning from 


America. His shoe business was to be- 
come as wildly successful as it was 


labor-intensive. Even as late as 1950, 
so Salvatore Ferragamo wrote in his 
autobiography, Shoemaker of Dreams, 
he employed seven hundred men 
and women in Italy to turn out three 
hundred and fifty pairs of shoes a 
day by hand. Needless to say, the 
Ferragamo name had become well 
known for its quality. Its reputation 
was maintained when the company 
finally began to use machines, but 
building the empire was yet to come. 
That is where Wanda Ferragamo and 
the next generation of Ferragamos 
were to make major strides. 0 
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The Reign of Hardy Amies 


, 3 : 2 TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
The Queen's Couturier in London and Gloucestershire PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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“BY APPOINTMENT TO Her Majesty the Queen, Dressmakers.” 
Hardy Amies is one of the queen’s three couturiers, a 
much-loved and well-respected senior figure of British 
fashion. He’s known for his charm and wit as well as for 
his coats and suits and his extravagant evening dresses. 

The couturier, who is eighty years old and in his fifty- 
fifth year in the fashion business, has been designing for 
the queen since 1950. As Princess Elizabeth, she was plan- 
ning a tour to Canada and had admired the clothes of a 
lady-in-waiting who was dressed in his designs. Since then 
he has regularly created clothes for royal tours and special 
occasions such as Jubilee Day in 1977. 

The queen accepts or rejects suggestions. He brings 
choices from his collection to Buckingham Palace and 
sketches of what he proposes for her, along with bolts of 
fabrics. The queen chooses the clothes that suit her and 
her work, and then he returns with a fitter and a vendeuse 


“Style is so much more satisfactory than chic,” says royal coutu- 
rier Hardy Amies (opposite, seated in his 18th-century Savile 
Row showroom), who has been designing for the queen since 
1950. The model is wearing one of his signature tailored coats. 


LEFT: The designer’s collection of English oak furniture includes 
the carved 1613 buffet in his Kensington living room. The 
painting is by P. Tchelitchev. BELow: “I decorated my London 
place as a bit of country in town, because grandeur is no longer 
appropriate today. Quality and grandeur are not the same.” 
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“Quality always is a good investment. For clothes and for 
houses.” ABOvE: “My house in Langford, a small Cotswold vil- 
lage, was originally a schoolhouse. Although it was built in 
1840, the style would have been the same in the 17th century.” 


RIGHT: “I bought the barn just down the road and turned it into 
guest quarters. I also use it for parties when we play tennis. The 
log fire is very welcoming in the wintertime.” BELOW: “Al- 
though I added on, I made sure the craftsmen kept to the local 
Cotswold style.” A Flemish tapestry enlivens the sitting room. 


























for fittings at the palace. He feels she can wear any color. 

There is much grandeur in the elegant eighteenth-cen- 
tury house on London’s Savile Row that has served as 
showroom, offices and boutique for Hardy Amies Ltd. 
since 1945, but he keeps all that firmly in perspective and 
feels too much fuss is made about designers today. He 
would have as his motto, “More than trade, less than art,” 
and would even call himself “a tradesman to Buckingham 
Palace.” He describes the clothes that bear his famous label 
simply as “things of beauty and of use.” “That sense of use 
is important,” he says. “We all need clothes that help us in 
our work, clothes for what the queen once described to me 
as ‘going about my business.’ I know that if she notes a 
dress is ‘good for investitures,’ she’s likely to order it. 

“Clothes should be used, not worn. They should be part 
of what you do every day, not something put on to show 
off. And I feel the same is true for my own rooms. 

“I remember a beautiful apartment that Bill Blass had in 
New York,” he continues, “with banquettes all around the 
living room. It was marvelous for cocktail parties because, 
thank God, you could sit down. But I couldn’t do that. I’ve 
got this Englishness, this feeling that a room must be cen- 
tered around a fireplace. For chatting with friends it’s 
wonderful. For cocktail parties it’s terrible, but that doesn’t 
matter to me. These are the rooms I use.” 

In London he lives in leafy Kensington. In New York 
his apartment is so completely anglicized that he calls it 
his Chatsworth Den; he uses it to entertain, and it’s his ABOVE: Sunlight streams into the sitting room, which was the 

: : : : original schoolroom. “I had the craftsmen make bookcases 
way of competing with the French and Italian designers scaled to the proportions of Pepys’s bookcases in Cambridge,’ 
who take rooms at the Carlyle. 

But the place where his heart is really anchored is an 
old schoolhouse in a tiny and tranquil Cotswold village. 
He can travel from his own front door in New York to his 
own front door in Gloucestershire in six hours. He flies the 
Concorde, his chauffeur meets him at Heathrow, and af- 
ter a gentle drive through the English countryside, he’s 
home. The gardener will have lit the fire and the house- 
keeper will have done the flowers and put something in 
the oven. He need only pour himself a drink and settle 
into his favorite chair. 

He hadn’t'meant to buy a house in the country since, 
as he explained to his sister, who lives in the same village, 
he wanted a small house with large rooms and there was 
no such thing available. “Well,” she advised, “you better 
have the old school then.” 

The style is dateless Cotswold vernacular, with stone 
walls and windows. It was built in 1840, but it could have 
been 1640, and that suits him and his collection of early 
English oak furniture very well. The seventeenth century 
is his period. “So much better than the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” he says. “So robust and honest. But it took me some 
time to get round to it. John Fowler had made Regency 





“T can look at a piece of fabric and see not only the finished dress, but the woman wearing it and what room ; 
she is likely to be in.” above: “I’m very English in that I feel a room must be centered around a fireplace. I also 
feel that a room has no style without old furniture.” In the sitting room, Jacob Huysmans’s portrait of Queen 
Catherine of Braganza, who was the wife of Charles II, hangs above a 16th-century-style stone fireplace. | 


furniture popular in the thirties. So I had Regency furni- 
ture, then I Frenchified my next house, and then I went on 
to the brutal stuff—steel and iron and glass. John Fowler 
never liked what he called ‘brown furniture,’ and that in- 
cluded oak. I can still hear him describing someone as 
‘very nice, my dear, but no taste. Too much oak.’ 

“Well, I like oak,” says Hardy Amies. “I love the color. 
It’s not brown at all, but a mixture of black, olive green and 
honey—and I love the thought that it has been in use for 
over three hundred years. It’s those years that fascinate me. 
My interest in oak grew parallel to my interest in Euro- 
pean history and the Stuarts in England. 

“Now others are onto oak, and that is part of the way 
they are living. If you have a mahogany table you need a 
butler; with an oak table you run into the kitchen and 
serve yourself. You eat whole-meal bread at an oak table, 
white bread at mahogany—and I’m not interested in any 
household that has white bread. 

“Health is the basis of style today,” he observes. “And 
athleticism. They have influenced the cut of men’s suits 
and the squared shoulders for women that have been the 
mark of the eighties. Shoulder pads are likely to stay. It’s 
, too useful a trick. You can make a woman look athletic 

If I had not been a dress or menswear designer, I might have 


. . . . ° tt 
been an interior decorator.” ABoOvE: A French 17th-century arm- without looking like a lady weight lifter. 
chair is covered with needlepoint worked by the couturier. continued on page 248 





f, ‘The 17th century is my period.” above LEFT: Thé-dining room in the old school features an oak gateleg table, 
| which dates from circa 1700, that is partnered with English spindle-back chairs with rush seats. The oak 
2aneling is 18th century. ABOVERIGHT: An English chest of drawers and a northern German draw-top table, used as 
‘desk in the master bedroom, are both oak pieces from the 17th century. The portrait, right, is of William III. 
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Classic David Hayes 


Refined Details Distinguish His Los Angeles House 
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THE SILVER picture frames on Los Angeles 
fashion designer David Hayes’s grand pi- 
ano attest to his star-studded clientele. 


“You can tell my husband likes the suit,” 
Nancy Reagan wrote on an informal pic- 
ture of herself and the former president in 
the Oval Office. Hayes’s classic suits were 
a constantly photographed mainstay of 
Mrs. Reagan’s White House wardrobe. 
“Even I think I look pretty good—it’s 
the dress,” wrote another favorite client 
and friend, Audrey Hepburn. Sharing 
space on the piano are other photographs 
of Hayes clients, including such notables 


“I want a woman to walk into a room and 
have people say, ‘God, she looks great!’ not 
‘Who is she wearing?’ ” says fashion designer 
David Hayes (left). “I design for the woman 
who is sure of herself and has found what she 
wants to be.” The model is wearing palazzo 
pants and a jacket from Hayes’s fall collection. 
ABOVE: The entrance hall of his Los Angeles 
house features an Italian side table from Gene 
Tyson Antiques. Atop it are a 19th-century Chi- 
nese porcelain pillow and late-18th-century 
Chinese lacquer gourd boxes. Stark carpet 
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ABOVE: An 18th-century English 
mahogany bureau-cabinet in the 
living room holds a small paint- 
ing by costume and fashion de- 
signer Orry-Kelly, as well as books 
and bibelots. The mahogany stool is 
mid-Georgian; painted and gilded 
Louis XV fauteuils are covered in 
tiger velvet from Brunschwig & Fils. 


“Since I moved into this house, my 
clothes are getting younger,” says 
Hayes. “It’s funny how a house can 
do that to you.” PRECEDING PAGES: A 
Lady in White, 1776, by Lié-Louis 
Perin-Salbreux is mounted over 
the living room sofa. Above the 
fireplace, a Directoire mantel clock 
and Louis XVI cachepots. Scalaman- 
dré striped silk; Stark savonnerie. 





as Joan Rivers, Alice Faye, Capucine, 
Morgan Fairchild, Linda Evans, Sally 
Struthers and Zsa Zsa Gabor. 

It’s an impressive list for a designer 
who had trouble deciding whether to go 
into show business or fashion. Hayes, a 
native of St. Louis, moved to Paris in 
1965, where his first job was singing in 
the chorus at the Lido. When he wasn’t 
onstage, he was sketching the backstage 
scene, particularly the lavish costumes. 
His drawings caught the eye of one of the 
dancers, who introduced him to couturier 
Jean Dessés. Soon after, he went to work 
for Desseés, ‘picking up pins and rolling 
up fabric” and learning the fashion trade 
in the process. 








Looking back on those youthful yea 
in Europe, Hayes has one regret. “I’n) 
sorry that I never saw Coco Chanel, wh¢ 
was still alive then, because she’s my fas 
ion idol. I did get to see her apartmen 
a few years ago, after her death, and 
said to myself then that someday I woulc 
have a coromandel screen.” 

When he left France to return to thé 
United States, he still had not made a defi 
nite choice between fashion and the stage 
After a few years of performing and park 
ing cars and selling sketches and doing 
other odd jobs in New York and Las Ve 
gas, he settled on both Los Angeles anc 
fashion. His first real fashion job in the 
United States was with the Los Angele: 
firm of de Graff, where he spent eigh 
years as a designer. 

“T learned a realistic approach to clothes 
when I was there,” he recalls. After he lef 
de Graff eleven years ago to start his ow. 
business, that realistic approach contin] 
ued to be his stock-in-trade. He skips ex 
tremes in both style and price, endearing 
himself to retail stores and to women al 
over the country who are looking fol” 
well-made, classic clothes. 

In a business with more than its shar¢ = 
of pretense and self-importance, Hayes 
has retained a thoroughly down-to-earth] 
modest manner. Unless he’s seeing retai 
store buyers, his preferred personal fash” 
ion message consists of jeans and scuff 
cowboy boots. His office in downtown 
Los Angeles is equally low-key, with a dé} _ 
cor consisting of a few dozen bolts of 
wools and silks leaning against the wall. | 

Besides building up his fashion busi; — 
ness, Hayes has taken advantage of Log ~ 
Angeles’s exploding real estate market! 
His first four houses were “fixer-uppers, |” 
each a little bigger and better than the 
last, and Hayes did most of the fixing) 
up himself. His fifth and present house 
is a different story. Its location, in a can+_ 
yon in Beverly Hills, could hardly be im 
proved upon. Although the house is onl 
five years old, its Mediterranean archi 
tecture and abundant planting give if 
the feeling of a building that has bee 
around for a long time. 

When Hayes bought the house, the in 
terior was theatrically stark. He began 
decorating it himself, planning a calm 
scheme of beiges and whites. Then, he 
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Many of his designs 
are frank tributes 

to Chanel. At home, 
his homage takes the 
form of two large 
coromandel screens. 











5 ays, “I made my first mistake, so I said to 
“myself, ‘This time I need a decorator.’ ” 
_ He chose Tom Buckley, who convinced 
him to replace the cool beige-and-white 
scheme with bold textures, colors and pat- 
erns. The dining room, for instance, is 
yellow, a color that Hayes has featured in 
yeach of his houses; now, however, the 
folor is set off with wide painted bands of 
Venetian red and bronze, with baseboards 
jn deep green faux-marbre. The effect is 
further enriched by Hayes’s collections of 
Buddhas and blue-and-white porcelain. 
| The rich detail and personal character 
/ pf his house derive from the eclectic array 
of objects Hayes and Buckley have dis- 
ersed throughout the rooms. Beloved ac- 
‘juisitions include several landscapes by 
sostume and fashion designer Orry-Kelly, 
. Arawings by Edouard Vuillard and a bril- 
siant flower painting given to Hayes by 
he late Edith Mayer Goetz. 
' “If I love something, I get it—I don’t 
_vhink about things like resale value,” says 
‘ayes, who describes himself as an ac- 
) Juirer rather than a serious collector. 
_ In his fashion collection, many of his 
~est-selling designs are frank tributes to 
Chanel. At home, his homage takes the 
form of two large coromandel screens, 
yust as he promised himself when he vis- 
‘ted Chanel’s apartment in Paris. 
The general effect that Buckley and 
dlayes have achieved is casual glamour. 
The grandeur comes from the big, high- 
‘eilinged living room, connected seam- 
essly with the garden room and the 
lining room. Even though the house is 
i compact three bedrooms, the scale of 
vhese central spaces makes them seem 
worthy of a sprawling mansion. 
For all the imposing scale and complex- 





ity of detail, the furniture is arranged in- 
formally, as if the overstuffed chairs and 
sofas had just been pulled up for a lively 
conversation between friends. The piano 
is not just for show or for silver picture 
frames; Hayes is studying piano, and he 
likes to hire a pianist when he invites 
groups of friends for dinner. 

Outside, the landscaping is so lush that 
one is hardly conscious of being in a city. 
“I could have a sweeping view of Century 
City if I cut those trees back a little,” 
says Hayes, “but I like them just the way 
they are, and | like feeling as though I’m 
in an Italian garden.” Looking happily 
around him, Hayes says, “Thank God for 
women and clothes!” 0 





“T started life as a chorus boy,” 
Hayes says. “I’m still studying pi- 
ano, and I want to really play.” The 
1930 black-lacquer grand piano 
in the living room holds framed 
photographs of the designer’s cli- 
ents and friends. Behind it is a mid- 
18th-century coromandel screen. 
Famille noire jar is 18th century. 





'm doing what I really want to do: making women look pretty, and enjoying good friends 
d good food,” says the designer. “I like to have six or eight people to dinner and talk about 
ishion and movies and plays and have fun.” opposite: Italian carved and painted chairs 


arround the mahogany dining table, which has as a centerpiece a group of 18th-cen- 
iry Chinese porcelain figures. The standing carved wood figure is Guanyin, 19th 
entury; carpet is late-19th-century Chinese. The crystal chandelier is 18th-century French. 


ABOVE: In the master bedroom, a contemporary 
four-poster is draped with Thai silk. The eight- 
panel coromandel screen is 19th-century Chinese; 
walnut corner chair is 18th-century Swedish. Han- 
sen lamps; Stark carpet. BELOW: Hayes’s “French- 
Italian-style villa” stands beyond a wide courtyard. 
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Patrick Kelly 


Exuberant Style 
Animates the American 
Designers Paris Atelier 


TEXT BY MICHAEL GROSS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY SIMON BROWN 





’M NOT A CLOWN, but I am a come- 
ian,” Patrick Kelly says. “I like mak- 
people laugh.” He calls himself 
tthe black male Lucille Ball.” And 
ashion loves its Lucy. 
' Kelly is the most uncommon cou- 
ier in Paris. With his bushy beard, 
ightly colored “Paris” cap, bag- 
'y overalls and a chestful of flashy 
vadges, he is like a sorbets assortis be- 
ween the serious French fare dished 






: 


up by his fellows. But make no mis- 
take: Though he was born and raised 
in Mississippi and got his fashion 
sense from a grandmother who was 
a maid for a stylish white family 
up on the hill, Patrick Keily is a full- 
fledged member of the French fash- 
ion world who worships Saint Lau- 
rent and Madame Grés and dreams of 
a line called Schiaparelli by Kelly. 
Don’t laugh. His dreams have al- 


i OPPOSITE BELOW: “There’s a lot of energy here,” says Patrick Kelly of his atelier in 
the Marais quarter of Paris. The model wears a wool suit from his fall/winter 
collection, a whimsical tribute to Little Red Riding Hood. opposite: The main 
space of the atelier. BELOw: A bust of Josephine Baker from Kelly’s collection of 
black memorabilia is set atop a Bugatti stand. At top left is a work by Harvey 
Boyd; at top right, a Paul Colin lithograph. Below, cashmere-and-silk collages. 
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ready come true. A year ago Kelly be- 
came a member of the Chambre 
Syndicale du Prét-a-Porter, the elite 
Paris fashion designers’ association. 
After years of selling his designs 
hither and yon, he now shows “of- 
ficially” in the tents the Chambre 
erects biannually in a courtyard of 
the Louvre. Though his clothes are 
often comic (for this fall’s collection, 
he showed minimal Moulin Rouge 
evening wear, Eiffel Tower- and lip- 
shaped hats, and Lesage postcard-em- 
broidered dresses), he is taken quite 
seriously by a French establishment 
that wants to attract more attention. 
Once a fashion sideshow, Kelly now 
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has backing from the Warnaco con- 
glomerate, growing commercial suc- 
cess and an image as a designer 
women can count on for super-femi- 
nine, smiling styles that resemble an 
Ungaro hitting a whoopee cushion. 
Kelly’s latest atelier is his third in 
Paris—his fourth hometown. He was 
born in Vicksburg, Mississippi, in a 
year he won’t reveal (agelessness en- 
hances his performance as a Peter 
Pan with pins in his teeth). He stud- 
ied the fashion magazines his grand- 


mother brought home, wondering 
why there were no black models and 
“Why was Irving Penn’s name where 
it was?” And, noting that “all the 
magazines talked about Paris,” he de- 
cided to go there eventually. “I fig- 
ured New York must not be all it was 
cracked up to be.” 

After a brief stint at Jackson State 
University, where he made dresses in 


A portrait of Patrick Kelly’s mother is framed by a heart made of buttons. The 
fall-front desk dates from the 1930s; Kelly collected the fans all over the world. 














his dorm room, Kelly headed for At 
lanta. There, he opened a recycled 
clothes counter in a beauty salon an 
designed windows in an Yves Sain 
Laurent boutique—gratis. (Year 
later, Pierre Bergé, Saint Laurent’ 
partner, returned the favor when hi 
—along with Sonia Rykiel—sponso 
Kelly at the Chambre Syndicale.) 

At the urging of Rosemary Me 


rotha, Iman and Pat Cleveland, 
models he’d met in Atlanta, Kelly 
ent to New York. He studied at Par- 
sons for a while, then tried to get a 
ob. But the only job he could get was 
making dresses for models. Finally, 
someone—a never-contradicted story 
as that it was Cleveland—gave 
Kelly an airplane ticket, and within 


4 
idays he was taken under the wing of 


a deejay from the Paris disco Le Sept, 
and began designing costumes for 
shows at another club, Le Palace. 
Kelly lived and worked in a hotel 
room, then in an apartment on the 
rue des Saints-Péres and later in a 
four-room flat that a Paris boutique 
loaned him on the rue du Mail. He 
passed through jobs at a couture 
house and with several Italian fash- 


In a dining area, an array of 1950s black memorabilia lines the partition. The 
Josephine Baker portraits are by Nikos. “I’d drive a decorator crazy,” muses Kelly. 


ion firms before meeting Bjorn Ame- 
lan, who had been a waiter at Café 
de Flore and later a respected photog- 
rapher’s agent. In 1984 they became 
business partners. 

Beginning with dresses he sold on 
the street, made of tube-shaped fab- 
ric that he’d found at an Arab flea 
market, Kelly made quite a mark on 
fashion. It started with his models. 


First he made dresses for them, then 
he traded his designs for free work 
in his fashion shows. Today, models 
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ABOVE: A profusion of Mona Lisa postcards covers the wall above the designer’s 
worktable. RIGHT: Elsewhere in the office are a pair of Kelly’s flea market discov- 
eries: a Louis Vuitton trunk and an antique gilt mirror. Along the wall at left 
are a Guinean textile, African masks, and dolls from his 6,000-piece collection. 


still stay in his first Paris apartment. 
Eventually Kelly had to vacate the 
rue du Mail studio. He was told that 
a photographer he’d met through 
Paloma Picasso had a magic touch 
with real estate and could conjure up 
a new home within twenty-four 
hours. When she called the next day 
to say she’d found a ground-floor 
with a garden, just up the street from 
Azzedine Alaia’s house in the newly 
chichi Marais, Kelly recalls that he 
responded, “Are you kidding? You 
can’t find a match in the Marais.” 
What the photographer had found 
was the ground floor of an hotel 
particulier set back off a cobblestoned 
court. Kelly’s golliwog logo on the 
outer doorway tells visitors they’ve 
arrived. It is not the avenue Mon- 
taigne. Kelly’s office, though it opens 
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onto a flower-filled garden, is small, 
and the public rooms double as a 
working showroom during fashion 
week. The garden is what convinced 
the designer to rent the atelier in 
the beginning. “I thought the space 
was small,” he says. “Then I saw the 
garden. I said, ‘I can raise vegetables.’ 
They said, ‘Not in Paris, honey.’ ” 

So Kelly raised energy instead. His 
atelier and a small adjacent boutique 
are jammed with clashing stuff. The 
collection grows continually. Con- 
sider this partial inventory: seven- 
teen years of bound Vogue volumes; 
numerous portraits of and by Kelly, 
and paintings and drawings by 
such friends as Keith Haring, Har- 
vey Boyd and Billy Boy; sketches by 
Yves Saint Laurent; a postcard collec- 
tion of the Mona Lisa (with a fly on 
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her nose, with her tongue out, with 
a Mao face, wearing a beret); and, 
according to Kelly, “the occasional 
package of grits.” 

Amelan jokes that there are also 
“two or three pieces of marble, in case 
a chic fashion editor drops by.” There 
aren’t. But there is a museum-quality 
collection of black memorabilia. Ev- 
ery corner of Patrick Kelly’s atelier 
is filled with Josephine Baker busts, 
costumes and portraits, reflecting 
his fascination with that previous 
black American in Paris. There are 
also hundreds of Aunt Jemima dolls 
(many made by his mother); doz- 
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The atelier, which occupies the ground floor of an early-17th-century hotel 
particulier, opens onto a flower-filled garden—a feature that convinced Patrick 
Kelly to take the space in the beginning. During fashion week it doubles as a 
showroom, and a tent is raised above the garden and a carpet laid over the lawn. 


ens more black dolls, including rag 
dolls, and attic “chilluns” sewn from 
quilt fabric; a watermelon lamp; 
slave, black baby and “native” post- 
cards; African sculptures; black ro- 
bots; pages from black fashion maga- 
zines; and in the bath, advertising 
signs for Two Coons Axle Grease, 
Pickaninny Freeze, and Sambo Choc- 
olate Malted Milk. 

Some have objected to this collec- 
tion. To them Kelly says, “If you 
don’t know where you've been, you 
can’t go too far. One very intelligent 
woman said she didn’t like the Aunt 
Jemimas because they reminded her 


of maids. I said, ‘My grandmother 
was a maid, honey.’ My memorabilia 
means a lot to me.” 

But during show week, the memo; 
rabilia is the backdrop to busy com 
merce, when Kelly is pulled away b 
one of the many buyers, friends, cus 
tomers, admirers and total strangers” 
who respond to his charms. “This 
place is like me,” he says. “Your pre 
tensions dissolve when you walk 
through that door. There’s somebod i 
getting a massage over here. Bette 
Davis having a fitting there. Iman) 
wiggling in the corner.” A pause) 
“We should really sell hot dogs.”0 
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~_ Marriott Resorts. 
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PLE wr! Aidan? ~ The rush of the wind in the parasail. The soaring 7 
| es Pe aa omy, ae ca ascent into boundless sky. It’s all you imagined. And - 2 
age? sete”: it Fy more. Like the rest of your Marriott vacation. © oy ft 
AOE a ge Our 20 resort destinations offer vacations from 1 te , 
up es a refreshing perspective. Yours. And no two are alike. meee 
my ue "Because no two people are. ie 
eS Se: OE oe ee ° For our free vacation guide to Marriott resorts, . ra 
Pe te ae "call 1-800-PARADISE, or your travel professional. gg 
we ee Ss Marriott vacations. We live'up to your expectations. -° *! . 
Pe GE '’ Even when they're a hundred feet'in the air, % 


Barbados Bermuda Cancun (December '89) Ft. Lauderdale Galloway (Atlantic © 
Palm Desert, CA Panama City Beach, FL Point Clear (Mobile ), AL Puerto Vallarta (December 
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Lake of the Ozarks, MO 
Sawgrass (Jacksonville ), FL 


7 
in Head, SC 


| Key West 
tbo Mirage (Palm Springs), CA 









Marco Island, FL 
Scottsdale, AZ 


Maui Orlando 
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Ww 
WENDELIGHTING 


DIVISION of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 





Showrooms open by appointment only. 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder “Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector” by writing 
Wendelighting, 2445 N. Naomi St., Bur- 
bank, CA 91504, 818/955-8066 Head Of- 
fice. New York City showroom, 43 East 
63rd St., 212/682-8775. National (except 
California) 800-528-0101. 











ANOUSKA HEMPEL IN LONDON 


Tailored Glamour and a Touch of Disciplined Nonsense Fill the Designer’s House 
continued from page 142 


ing it look as though you haven’t 
given it-too much thought. Pillows 
should look as though they just 
landed on a chair, maybe stacked, but 
never set at an angle, never con- 
trived. Placing lamps, a small mirror, 
bunching up the hem of an antique 
velvet table cover—those are all jobs 
to be done on-site. Then you stand 
back and see if it’s right. And you 
must always be ready to do some- 
thing different,” she adds. 

“I often change my mind about 
what a dress should be at the second 
fitting,” she says. “A lace skirt sud- 
denly looks too full, so I have to cut it 
up into a small neat top and slim 
skirt. That sort of thing costs me a for- 
tune, but it’s worth it to get some- 
thing absolutely right. 

“Women and rooms come in sur- 
prising shapes. The more of a chal- 
lenge the better. A low-ceilinged box 
of a room is a challenge. It seems to 
me I’ve got hundreds of those at 
home. I could have done one of two 





s) 


pastry and fruit. She also eats gold 
leaf on its own—“an antidepressant,” 
she says, “and very good for keeping 
the mineral balance right. The Egyp- 
tians ate it all the time.” 

Her kind of perfectionism does not 
stop with what is visible. The inside 
of her closets are as beautiful as the 
rest of the room, with shoe boxes anc 
hatboxes covered in navy, burgundy 
or dark green silk and trimmed with 
bows. Her dresses are so perfectly fin- 
ished on the inside that they could 
almost be worn inside out. r 

Anouska Hempel insists on getting 
things right in the first place, and 
then insists on looking after them 
properly. She likes marble floors pol- 
ished almost daily and clothes hung 
with tissue paper in the sleeves to 
keep them, she says, “looking like a 
million dollars, since these days that’s 
probably what you paid for them in 
the first place.” 

Big dreams are her business. Shi 
works only with the best talent, be it 





She calls herself an engineer, a 


\ 


builder and an architect. Structure comes 
first, whether that means moving the doors to 
change the shape of a room or boning a dress 
to change the shape of a woman. 





things to give them height and space: 
Make them light and airy, like a stu- 
dio space, or make them dark and 
murky. Those are my colors—navy, 
burgundy and, in particular, dark 
green, because there was none where 
I grew up in Australia. There was eu- 
calyptus—the gray green I use now 
as verdigris—but rich dark green, no. 
I always thought dark green must be 
the color of England, and when I got 
here I found it was, but all of it was 
outside. So I moved it in.” 

Color also matters for food. Anous- 
ka Hempel has invented a navy blue 
dessert of blueberries in a sauce of 
morello cherries, and she sprinkles 
silver or gold leaf atop layers of fine 


a tailor or an upholsterer, and she has 
an army of people who might work 
one day at Blakes, her hotel in South 
Kensington (see Architectural Digest, 
April 1988), another day at her cou- 
ture shop, another at the house, an- 
other decorating for a gala she has de- 
signed at Covent Garden. 

“I only work with people who 
really care,” she says, “then I make it 
my job to get the best out of them, to 
bring them on, help them develop 
skills they didn’t know they had. If 
they try to tell me something can’t be 
done, I tell them I don’t want their 
opinion, it’s the quality of their work 
I’m mad about. It’s the challenge of 
achieving the impossible.” 0 





Presents 


HISTORIC 
CHARLESTON 
COLLECTION 


Fabrics, wallcoverings, 
trimmings and rugs 
inspired by the 


Low Country. 


United States: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Honolulu, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C. Worldwide: Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand. 


Available through Architects and Interior Designers 











“CONSTRUCTING A SCALE MODEL IS ONLY 
Y MANY SECRETS AND TECHNIQUES.” 


ONE OF. 


“Let me show 
you how I create 
beautiful paneled 
rooms. Send for 
my video tape.” 
($20 refundable) 


(ale 


ANTHONY LOMBARDO, PRES., ARCHITECTURAL PANELING INC. 
979 Third Avenue, D&D Building, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 371-9632-3 





BW otccom etiam Ocoe-stvemertere(aeleye:| 
Vemeatcaber-Vmeeyerebieleyen 
England c. 1820 






MARVIN 
ALEXANDER, INC. 


315 E. 62nd St.,New York,N.Y. 10021 
212-838-2320 


chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra 
decorative accessories 


Sorry, no catalog 
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BOB MACKIE 





An Informal Attitude in Beverly Hills 
continued from page 151 


and freeway designs—in his ready- 
to-wear collection. of 

In the master bedroom, for exam- 
ple, Mackie filled a space behind the’ 
bed with wooden banana trees that 
he found in Bali and with Oaxacan’ 
“fantasy animals.” A Northwest Coast 
Indian mask commands the entrance 
hall; other smaller masks, Balinese, 
Mexican and African, are displayed 
throughout the house. 

The designer has stuck to his re- 
solve to keep his house a refuge despite 
a bruising schedule and a compulsive 
commitment to work. His ready-to- 
wear line is ever-expanding and now 
includes furs, belts, lingerie, bridal 
wear, eyeglasses and swimwear. Run- 
ning these endeavors requires that he 
spend a good part of every year in 
New York, where the business is 
headquartered and where he keeps 
an East Side apartment. Work fuels 
Mackie; he needs it and loves it, and 
he craves challenge—his move into 
ready-to-wear was the result, he says, 
of “a mid-life crisis: When you're in 
your twenties and thirties you think 
you have all the time in the world,” 
he says quietly. “Then you realize 





There is nothing 
inside that smacks of 
show business. 





you'd better start doing your work 
because you may never get to it.” 
The designer’s sense of urgency 
about his work seems to make his 
hillside residence that much sweeter 
to him. He entertains, but only occa- 
sionally (“I’m terrible”); mostly he 
makes himself comfortable. “I cook 
and spend time in the kitchen, I sit 
and read the paper on Sunday morn 
ing,” he says. “I love spending a 
weekend there—it’s restful and easy, 
just a nice place to be.” A nice place, 
and if there isn’t a speck of glamour 
or glitz, it’s because Mackie knows 
home isn’t where the glitter is. 
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SOME START TRENDS, OTHERS CREATE LEGENDS. 





5 EFFCO | WE CREATE LEGENDS. 





One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
Write for brochure 


Du Pont TEFLON’ 


soil & stain repeller 





We finally found a way to improve upon ten miles of beach and three championship courses. 
Our residents will soon enjoy a Pete Dye course, chosen as host site for the 1991 Ryder Cup. Just 
21 miles from historic Charleston. Call 1-800-845-2471, or write for our free real estate guide. 





P.O. Box 12001, Charleston, SC 29412 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal law and read it before signing anything. No Federal agency has judged the merits or value, 





if any, of this property. This advertisement is not an offering to NJ or NY residents 











The Beach Is Only The Beginning. 














LUCIANO SOPRANI 






Quiet Style for His Milan Apartment 
continued from page 167 































The real work, and the most demand 
ing part, is what precedes it: a mont 
of relentless activity, with twelve 
and even fourteen-hour days, seve 
days a week. First I ‘write’ my collec 
tion—I explain it with words befor 
giving it shape in my mind. Next 
choose the three or four hundred fa 
rics I will use, from among the fo 
thousand my experts bring me. Afte 
that comes a study of the color schem 
and combinations, as well as market 
ing problems, costs and so forth.” 

Such a total immersion in fashio 
must certainly condition one’s life 
style. “Naturally,” Soprani acknowl 
edges, “my work influences my wa 
of living. It is extremely difficult t 
say where one thing ends and an 
other starts. But the real effect of m 
work is that it takes up all my time 
although I do find some room fo 
entertainment. I see movies, I go t 
the theater, and I also keep up wit 
music—mostly South American folk 
loric music, my favorite. And opera 
for which I’m discovering a renew: 
interest. I think that by age twelve 
had seen every opera ever put on i 
my hometown, and ‘only recentl 
have I fallen in love with it again.” 

Rare records are only one of man 
collections that fill his apartment i 
Milan. “This isn’t my first home, no 
will it be my last,” Soprani asserts 
“First was the country house in Emi 
lia where I was born. Then came m 
house in Reggio; it was small but im 
portant because it was my first ex; ~ 
perience without the family. The 
there was the house in Rome, in th 
Trastevere district. Finally, this Milan 
apartment, which represents my an 
chor, my settling down in one place 
In the future I will have my las 
house, a house of maturity, wisdom 
old age. But not yet.” 

He describes his current apartmen 
as “a place for putting in everythin 
that I like; it is not a status symbol 
much less a house dictated by interio 
decorators.” Collections play a majo 
role in the rooms, as in his life. “I’m 
collection nut. When they’re nearl 
complete I pack them all up and tak 
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LUCIANO SOPRANI 





Quiet Style for His Milan Apartment 






them down to the cellar. That’s what 
happened with the wooden birds, 
the terra-cotta, the paintings from 
around the world, the glasses, boxes, 
chairs, suitcases and scarves! 

“But the one collection that has 
sec here—my weakness—is the 
| group of Lenci ceramic statuettes, 
| from the factory in Turin that closed 

in the thirties. I have about ninety; 
they range from turn-of-the-century 
on and are categorized according to 
\theme: children, operettas, ladies sit- 
ting, water bearers (their clothing 
‘symbolizes the four seasons), dolls, 
‘naked women with animals, and 
)mothers with their babies. It was 
‘one of my first collections, but now 
Vit’s getting harder—and more expen- 
)sive—to add to it. I paid under ten 
‘dollars for the first ones, and now 
some cost closer to ten thousand.” 
! Another collection adorning the 
Yhouse is Soprani’s cache of rare 
\ Moroccan rugs, supplemented by fa- 
»vorite Turkish kilims. “Rugs from 
: Morocco that are over sixty years old 
Sare increasingly difficult to export,” 
Yhe says. “I have some that I believe 
"are two hundred years old, such as 
'the pink one in the entrance hall. 
+ And I have an unusual one—seventy 
‘percent of it is rust color and the re- 
Ymaining thirty‘percent is blue. Obvi- 
ously the craftsman, after running 
yout of one color, switched to another 
without any qualms.” 
_ . In other parts of the house are ob- 
“jects found serendipitously, includ- 
'ing two Art Nouveau doors that he 
found “in the Roman countryside, 
where they formed the walls of a 
‘chicken coop.” But there are some 
“serious” things as well: art by De 
‘Chirico, Botero and others; a mirror 
‘sculpture by Man Ray; a collection of 
| Lalique vases. “Some would call it a 
mishmash of styles and genres,” 
) Soprani admits, “but I like them all, 
and they keep me company. Perhaps 
in this way the house reflects my 
ypersonality. If you feel good in a 
house, it has fulfilled its purpose. 
The ambiance is not in the walls— 
it’s in us and what we put there.” 0 
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the show. 


Steel and 18 karat gold timepieces 
from Carrera y Carrera’s Equus and 
Puma Collections. 


Carrera y Carrera turns steel into a 
precious metal and watches into 
works of art. Finished in satin steel 
or matte anthracite, for him or her. 
Choice of champagne, black or brushed 
steel faces. 

To preview these and other fine Carrera 
y Carrera pieces, call 1-800-321-1885. 


Madrid 1885 


Coarrera Y Coarrera 


Art and craftsmanship in 18 karat gold. 
Corporate Offices * Coral Gables, Florida 


Available at Mandarin Gems, Head Office: Huntington Beach, CA 
¢ Mayor's, FLe H. Stern, NY and other fine jewelers. 


© 1989 
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Grohe’s Up-Scale™ Collection... Polished Brass, White, Black, Bone 

with color accents...addselegance and Nu-Silver™ finishes. 

to the kitchen, bath and spa. Unequalled in design, style and GROHE AMERICA 
The Up-Scale™ Collection is quality. ..there is no substitute for 


available in Chrome, 23-KaratGold, Grohe...the Original European. 


Send $1.00 for a copy of Grohe’s new Up-Scale™ Collection brochure. 
Grohe America, Inc. Division of Friedrich Grohe, West Germany 900 Lively Bivd., Wood Dale, IL 60191 312/350-2600 FAX 312/350-2615 





Longley & Dodge Cream Pitcher, Circa 1810, 
Charleston Museum, Charleston, South Carolina 


September 29 - 
October 1, 1989 
Exhibits - Seminars « 
Sales - Appraisals 
Plantations » 
House Tours 





SV PESTIVAL 


For the brochure, 
please write to: 


Charleston CVB 
P.O. Box 21049, 
Dept. AD 


‘THIS FALL CHARLESTON WILL HAVE 


EVEN MORE STERLING QUALITIES. eee SC 


Smiling faces Beautiful places 69 
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GEORGE STAVROPOULOS 


A Master of Classical Line in Manhattan 
continued from page 160 


zippers are often set in diagonally, or 
wherever they won’t interrupt the 
line. Sometimes the chiffon is ombré, 
with one color melting into another; 
sometimes it is delicately layered in 
tint over tint. 

Stavropoulos dresses can be cut 
deliberately like Grecian togas, with 
one-shouldered necklines and asym- 
metric folds falling to the floor, or 
like pleated chitons, or sewn with a 
myriad of bias-cut ruffles that waft in 
the air as the wearer moves. The sil- 
houette is usually long and narrow, 
without hugging the body, and he 
refused to break this elegant line in 
the sixties and again in the eighties 
by showing extremely short hemlines. 
George Stavropoulos has not signed 
his name to anything other than his 
ready-to-wear clothes, which are 
made with many couture elements 
and sell in specialty shops around the 
country for four-figure prices. 

In 1978 Bernadine Morris wrote in | 
The New York Times that his evening 
clothes were “‘not exactly recom- 
mended for discotheques, but ravish- 
ing in a palace.” His devotees are } 
the kind of women who exude a regal 
elegance, and who are not afraid to 
rely on their own style rather than 
on current fashion vicissitudes. His 
clothes can be worn for decades, il- 
lustrating Stavropoulos’s credo that 
“classical design is forever.” 

Among his earliest New York cli- 
ents were the wives of Greek ship- 
ping magnates who first discovered 
him in Athens, where he operated 
a couture salon near Constitution 
Square. He opened his New York 
business in 1961, after having moved 
to the States to alleviate his Greek- 
American wife’s homesickness. Just } 
a few years later, his clothes were | 
being worn by Lady Bird Johnson 
while her husband was president; 
she was painted in a Stavropoulos 
evening dress for an official White 
House portrait. He has dressed the 
Tony Award presentations and has 
designed for the actresses Ingrid 
Bergman, Angela Lansbury, Celeste J 
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The moment of discovery will live on 
memories sparked by their Howard Mil ‘A 
oe of Howard el s world ae send $5 to: 





Pictured: The “Downing” mahogany triple chime mantel clock. 


Trade Showrooms: 15-D-6 Merchandise Mart, Atlanta; 1277 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 10058 World Trade C -_ 
 C-206 SFMC, High Point; 450 Galleria, San Francisco. ! ; 
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FROM AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF SPANISH COLONIAL ANTIQUES 
RICHARD#W ORTHEN#+GALLERIES 


1331 TIJERAS STREET NW ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 87102 505 764-9595 








Be SNSAVED KOO. 818 
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SAVE-Lives! SAVE-T COVER II exceeds the new 


ASTM ES15 Emergency Safety Performance Specifications. 


SAVE-Money! Reduces chemical and heat evaporation 
and algae growth. Traps solar heat. Cuts 
chemical and fuel costs. 


SAVE-Time! Keeps pool clean. Reduces maintenance. 
Less work; more swimming, 


Now - with a 10-year warranty on the mechanism; proof of superior, lasting performance. 


Cover Pools, Inc. manufactures automatic and step-saver manual covers for any shape pool - for 
any budget. 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL ARIZONA 

420-A West Sixth St. 66 East 33355 South 7750 East Gelding f / 
Tustin, CA 92680 — Salt Lake City, UT 84115 Scottsdale, AZ 85260 ~ by Ce eAy eae 
714-832-2833 801-484-2724 602-485-8033 H 

Toure ‘Toll Free cover-pools, inc. 


1-800-233-1191 1-800-44SAVET Since 1962 











GEORGE STAVROPOULOS 


A Master of Classical Line in Manhattan 
continued from page 234 


Holm and Kitty Carlisle. When he 
presents his collections these days, 
faithful fans in attendance may in- 
clude Anna Moffo, Estrellita Karsh 
and Caroline Newhouse. 
Stavropoulos and his elegant wife, 
Nancy, who wears his clothes to per- 
fection, live in an East Side apartment 
that was decorated in the early seven- 
ties by the late Melanie Kahane and 
recently refreshed by Pierre Scapula. 
Facing a block of landmark carriage 
houses, the modern, clean-lined space 
manages to be both airy and cozy. It 
houses their collection of icons, some 
of which fit easily into the palm o} 
a hand and sometimes fulfill thei 
original purpose of being portable 
good-luck charms. There are paint 
ings by the modern Greek artist 
Theodoros Stamos and Babis Verkis 
and such mementos as a kilim wo 
ven in Romania for Nancy’s mothe 
when she was born, with the date 
and her initials inscribed, and a silve 
swan found in an Athens flea mar 





Up to twenty-four 
yards of chiffon—that 
notoriously mercurial | 

stuff—goes into a single}} 
fluid, uncluttered dress. 





ket. The couple are especially fond 
of such serendipitous finds, includ 
ing the immense Chinese silk pane 
that dominate the living room. The 
found the panels—with their heavil 
embroidered scenes completely in 
tact—rolled up in the basement of a 
San Francisco antiques shop. } 
Tucked away in a corner of the 
breakfast room is a Hirschfeld pen 
and-ink drawing of George Stavro 
poulos seated next to an Ionic colum 
that is topped with a pair of scissors. 
The great caricaturist, with his usua 
economy of line, has perfectly cap 
tured another master of line, New, 
York’s most classical designer. ie 
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« bound book fn gorgeous color features 

p the exclusive Audemars Piguet line of luxury 

f watches for both men and women in gold steel 
and gold, or all steel. $4.00. 


3 Audemars Piguet. Magnificent hard- 
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Bosendorfer Pianos. Why is this the 
ultimate piano? Send $5.00 for a colorful 
48-page brochure tracing the history of 
Bosendorfer and the Vienna of Liszt, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert. 


Acorn Structures, Inc. VWhere can 
1. you find a home that offers you the 
ultimate in beauty, comfort, and craftsman- 
ship—while allowing you to customize the 
design to meet your specific needs and budget? 
It's in the Acorn Home Planning Kit, full of 
colorful interior and exterior photos, and floor 
plans for over 50 models. $10.00. 
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DESIGNS 


Ballard Designs. BALLARD DESIGNS 

..Unique catalogue of decorating col- 
lectibles from refreshing cultured country to 
classic architectural looks. An outstanding 
guide filled with table bases, unusual chairs, 
decorative lamps, garden statuary and many 
more decorative ideas for the home. $2. 
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Shop Bullock & Jones, famous for 
136 years of uncompromising 
quality, through its award-winning 
catalog. Choose from an exceptional 
collection of the world’s finest men’s 
clothing, shoes, furnishings, and gifts. 
Catalog, $3. 
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INCTION 


DE 
Discover Mexico in 
Los Angeles 


Arte de Mexico. Located in North 
e Hollywood—world’s largest supplier of 
quality furniture, lighting, architectural ap-- 
pointments, antiques. Century-old Techniques 
revived to accommodate your most challeng- 
ing designs or pick from our multi-million 
dollar inventory—limited only by your ima- 
gination. Catalogs $7.00. 


Bergdorf Goodman. Experience the 
pi exclusive world of Bergdorf Goodman— 
at home! Women’s and men's fashions, 
accessories, footwear, intimates, gifts for the 
home and more, starting with our latest, 
exciting Fashion Catalog. A full year of style for 
$7.00. 


BERGDORF GQODMAN 
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g Bullocks Wilshire. Bring home the 
e superior selection and quality of Bullock 


Wilshire, the renowned southern Gaerne 
specialty store, with the Bullocks Wilshire 
catalog. VWVhether you shop in our stores or by 
phone or mail, our tradition of exceptional 
merchandise and gracious service is extended 
to you. One year subscription, USA only, $5.00 





For further information regarding this section, please contact Gerry Massa at GLM Communications (212) 947-6790 
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Cartier. Featuring our new Collections 
9), of high jewelry, gold and diamond jewelry, 


watches, china, crystal and silver and a selection 
of les must de Cartier accessories. $10.00. 
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The Architects of Time 


Ebel. The Ebel Collection is versatile, 
| et thin, elegant in stainless steel & 18 karat 
gold or all 18 karat gold. Available with or 
without diamonds. Water resistant. Extremely 
accurate, very Swiss. All Ebel watches are 
accompanied by a five year international 
limited warranty and are all intelligently priced. 
For information call: (212) 888-EBEL. $2.00. 


15 FAO Schwarz. FAO's |989 cata 


logue is bursting with the best and 


brightest gift ideas for children of all ages. From 
handcrafted rockers to collectible dolls. From 
miniature trains to learning games. It’s the 
Ultimate Toy Catalogue from the Ultimate Toy 


‘ q 
store. po 











Crate&Barrel 







Crate & Barrel. Colorful, unique, 
10. contemporary home furnishings, ac- 
cessories, and gifts; many of them exclusive 
to Crate and Barrel, including dinnerware, 
cookware, stemware, barware, Christmas 
entertaining items and children’s gifts. One year 
for just $2.00. 







800 Spirits is the year round gift 
14. service for champagnes, wines, spirits, 
and a wide assortment of quality foods and 
accessories. Call our toll free number, | 800 BE 
THERE, for the convenience of gift giving as 
near as your telephone. Annual Catalog $2.00. 


The Source for 
Everything Jewtsh 


Hamakor Judaica. Jewish gifts by 
1 e mail...Hamakor Judaica is the Source 
for Everything Jewish—a delightful diversity of 
decorator, collectible, everyday, and whimsical 
items. Catalog includes ritual and festival pro- 
ducts, limited-edition prints and sculpture. Be 
nice to yourself or find the ideal gift. For the 


year 5/750 and special seasonal mailings, $2. 
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Diamond Essence 
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Diamond Essence. DIAMOND 
1 1. ESSENCE™ pieces—the best diamond 
substitutes ever created, set in 14 KARAT 
SOLID GOLD, astound diamond lovers. Build 
your very own collections of distinctive 
jewelry. The ones you've always wanted for’ 
daytime professionalism or nightime dazzle. 
Subscribe to our world of versatile affordable. 
elegance. $3.00. 





Exposures. EXPOSURES CATA- 
] » LOG offers hundreds of original ways 
to display, preserve and share your photo- 
graphs. This unique collection features a vast 
assortment of frames, albums, storage boxes 
and more, many available only through 
EXPOSURES. For a one year subscription | 
$1.00. 


A whole new way to look at pictures. 











Hammacher Schlemmer 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer 





Hammacher Schlemmer. Offer- 
17. ing customers unique, high quality 
products for over 141 years. Shop at home for 
the latest and the best in travel, household 
appliances, electronics, recreation, personal 
care and more. $2.00 for a year of catalogs. 














Herend Porcelain. The finest col- 
18. lection of porcelain in the world 
presents its full-color, 84-page catalog featuring 
hand-painted dinnerware and tabletop acces- 
sories. $5.00. Available for the first time in 
America is the new, hardcover book titled 
"Herend, The Art of Hungarian Porcelain” for 
$28. This unique book traces Herend’s long, 
exciting history in celebration of its 160th 
anniversary. 


ABS 
INTERNATIONA 


CATALOGUE COLLECTION 





International Catalogue. All new 

2). 1989 edition! Discover wonderful 

catalogs from factories and shops in France, 

Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, Scandinavia, 

Japan, Hong Kong & more. Buy direct and save 

on crystal, china, clothing, jewelry, gifts, 

antiques, collectibles, art, toys, decorator items 

| and many unique products not availabie in the 

USA. Order the beautiful all color Interna- 

| tional Catalogue Collection. Cover price 
| $6.00... Yours $3.00, refundable first order. 


~. 
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JULES R. SCHUBOT 


jewellers — gemologists 


| 
| 


i 

24 Jules R. Schubot. For a select few a 
| e sampling of the finest jewellery in the 
) world available Nov. |. $5.00. 











ES of DISTINCTION 


MUSEUM CRYSTAL HOYA 


Museum Crystal Hoya. The world’s 
19. largest producer of fine crystal presents 
their exclusive collection of art sculptures, 
vases, bowls, drinkware, ornamental pieces and 
crystal clocks in a 108 page, full color catalog, 
$6. Prices range from $50—$15,000. The Hoya 
Crystal Gallery, 450 Park Avenue at 5/th 
Street, New York, NY 10022. 


TERNATIONAL 


International Male. INTERNA- 
ae TIONAL MALE CATALOG/MAGA- 
ZINE. Contemporary European and American 
sportswear for men. The latest and the greatest 
from the hottest designers, plus a unique 
selection of international underwear. $2 
subscription, refundable with order. 





Kenneth W. Rendell. The interna- 
25. tionally foremost dealer in historical 
letters, documents and manuscripts brings you 
in touch with history. Our catalogue offers the 
finest autograph material in all fields, framed 
with portraits—Presidents, music, art, litera- 
ture, business, science, politics. $5 





ADVERTISEMENT 





20 I. Magnin. Directional fashion, 
e superior quality and style are yours 


when you shop |. Magnin by catalog. For over a 
century the California specialty store has 
provided well-dressed women a carefully 
edited, outstanding selection of clothes and 
accessories. Plus offerings for men, children, 
the home. One year subscription, USA only, 
$5.00. 


A 


JAPAN COLLECTION 


The Japan Collection. THE JAPAN 
25. COLLECTION from the RONIN 
GALLERY is a unique 56-page holiday 
catalogue of fine 17th through 20th century 
woodblock prints, crafts, netsuke, imari, 
posters, cards, books and other unusual gift and 
decorating ideas from Japan. Send $5 for a two- 
year subscription. (212) 688-0188. 





Laura Ashley. Discover the grace 
2 e and charm of exclusive designs with an 
English flavor from Laura Ashley. Visit the 
world famous collection through the two 
colourful home furnishings catalogues filled 


with enchanting room ideas, sheets, towel 





china, lighting with fully coordinated accents 
and accessories. You'll also enjoy our always 
festive holiday catalogue. $5.00 refundable with 
purchase 
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METROPOLITAN | 











Lindal Cedar Homes. From the 
27. leading name in custom cedar homes, a 
200-page planbook filled with ideas to get you 
started on your own dream home. Beautiful 
color photographs, 90 custom plans, unique 
planning grids, and tips on design, insulation, 
solar. $10.00. Video also available for $19.95. 
1-800-426-0536. Dept. AN9. 
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MONT 
BLANC 


THE ART OF WRITING 


Montblanc. The 1989-1990 edition 
40. of the MONTBLANC catalogue fea- 
turing the world’s finest writing instruments. 
Incomparable fountain pens, ballpoints, 
matching pencils, rollerballs and accessories. A 
rich source of gift-giving ideas. $3.00 


Saffran. Extraordinary clothes from 


Sweden of natural fibers and distinc- 
sign and colors. Color catalog, $4. 








The Margo Feiden Galleries. A| 
28. Hirschfeld’s dazzling drawings, water- 
colors, lithographs, and etchings spanning 60 
years of the genius’s work. Hirschfeld is 
represented exclusively by The Margo Feiden 
Galleries. Telephone inquiries invited: (212) 
677-5330. Delicious Catalogue $10.00. 


Nena ancuy 


Neiman Marcus. Fantasies come to 
41. life in the 1989 NEIMAN MARCUS 
Christmas Book. Over 100 pages of the world’s 
most uncommon gifts. Just $5.00, applicable 
toward your first Christmas Book credit 
purchase. 





SANTA FE 


ARTS CATALOG 


Santa Fe Arts Catalog. Discover a 
4 e distinctive collection of affordable 
Southwestern Art and Crafts in our elegant, 
full-color, coffee table publication. Browse 
through paintings, prints, textiles, jewelry, 


pottery, furniture, and more. Remember, this 
season Santa Fe is coming to town. $5.00. 
Deductible $10.00 Foreign. 
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MUSEUM OF ART ~ 









The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
29, The 1989 Christmas Catalogue: A 
selection of unusual and affordable gifts 
produced by the Museum from works of art in! 
its collections. Glass, silver, porcelain, jewelry, 
prints, books, Christmas cards, children’s” 
presents, and more. Catalogue $1.00. 


2 Reliable. Unique, 40-page catalog 
4 « that brings you hundreds of brand 


name products for your office at home, 
including electronics, lighting, desk accessories 
and furniture designed to blend with your 
home decor. The catalog also features 
innovative solutions to your space and storage | 
problems in contemporary and classic styles. 
$2.00 for a one year's subscription. 


Scully 6 Scull 


506 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 10022 






Scully & Scully. Scully and Scully's 
4 e hallmark for over half a century has 
been its unique ability to combine the finest 
selection of unusual gifts with the highest 
standards of personalized service. Whether 
you visit the store on Park Avenue or browse 
through its catalog, you can be assured of 
finding only the most elegant and distinctive 
gifts in the world. Catalog $3.00. 







Shop the World by Mail. CATA- 
4 ’ LOGS FROM AROUND THE 
WORLD. Over 100 English language foreign 
Catalogs from 25 countries plus wonderful 
merchandise. Purchase DIRECT at consider- 


"able savings from factories and retail shops in 
Bali, England, France, Germany, Hong Kong, 
Israel, Italy, Shetland Islands, Spain, Thailand, 


etc. New 48 page color catalog. $4. 


ore UBEN 


THE CLEAREST FORM OF EXPRESSION 


Steuben. The new 1990 catalogue 
49. presents nearly 180 suggestions for 
gifts and collections from the maker of 
America’s celebrated crystal. Prices from $135. 
Full-color, |20-page catalogue $6.00. 





‘TIFFANY & CO. 


designs have set internationally recog- 
nized standards of excellence. Select from 


/ 4) Tiffany & Company. Tiffany's 





among Tiffany classics in jewelry, time pieces, 
) Sterling silver, leather goods, fragrance, china 
| and crystal. Current Selections catalogue, 


I) $2.00. 





STEAMBOATIN’ 
The Original American Vacation. 


Steamboatin’. Free full-color bro- 
47. chure describing spectacular 2 to 12 
night Mississippi and Ohio River paddlewheel 
vacations aboard the legendary Delta Queen 
and the magnificent Mississippi Queen. 
Highlights breathtaking views, gourmet Cuisine 
and great entertainment in 65 pages. 


4 Sutton Place Gourmet. The store 
(), compared in the British Press to 
Harrod's of London and by Roger Vergé of 
France as '...ten times better than Fauchon’, 
brings you an outstanding selection of the 
world's finest food gifts. Catalogue: $1. 


VANITY FAIR 
DIAMONDS AND FINE JEWELRY 
HPKING AND BUMMER tua 


4 Vanity Fair. The ultimate cata- 
4. log for diamonds and fine jew- 
elry. From Ramat-Gan and Antwerp, a 
dazzling collection of diamonds, precious gems, 
pearls and gold... most at savings of up to 50%. 
Importers and manufacturers of the world’s 
finest diamond jewelry since 1921. Send for 
spectacular 32 page 1990 catalog. $3.00. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


SomEINSWIARY “°G "S-OIN'S 


Steinway & Sons. Our elegant full- 
38. color brochure displays our complete 
line of grands and verticals. And shows you why 
a Steinway piano is not only an extraordinary 
musical instrument, but an enduring invest- 
ment. $5 


THOMAS GOODE 


SINCE 1827 


4 Thomas Goode. The magic of 
1. Goode's captured in their new 1989 
Fall and holiday catalog. Very special gift ideas 
from the world’s finest china and glass shop. 
The new catalog shows fine dining, pottery, 
crystal, sterling silver, fine table linen, orna- 
mental pieces and objets d'art and other 
accessories for the home. $9.00. 





O 


One of London’s greatest shops. 


4 The White House. For over 80 

e years The White House has satisfied 
generations of the best families in the world 
This beautiful catalogue brings the finest linens 
to your table, plus magnificent bed sets and 
towels, men’s and women’s fashions, luxurious 
lingerie and a selection of The White House's 
famous range of children’s clothes, a collection 
of which is shown in New York twice a year. 
Catalogue price $5. 
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VICTOR EDELSTEIN 


Period Clarity for the Couturier’s London Flat 
continued from page 186 


signer would be a fool not to consider the practicalitie: 
in the first place, because the client will.” 

Victor Edelstein’s apartment in London follows his 
own rules of designing what is appropriate. His room 
look, and are, the agreeable chambers of a gentlemar 


good books on theater and art for inspiration, a fine 
lection of old-master drawings. 

It could be the scene for an early-nineteenth-century 
English novel: Take away the electric lights and the date | 
could be 1830, straight William IV. “My favorite period,” 
he says. ‘Furniture that is massive and comfortable, just 
ornate enough, not as spindly or polite as Regency, but not 
yet derivative of other styles, as Victorian was to become.” : 

He sees his current couture collection as “more fluid, 
fewer frills, less retrospective. Perhaps a little bit toward 
the fifties, a Balenciaga sculptural quality, but it is inev- 
itable that couture will make a certain reference to the 
fifties, the great period of couture. That’s not the same as 
nostalgia. Nostalgia was right for the sixties, but not now: 
In fashion you can’t miss a beat. Chanel managed it, but | 
that was because she missed such a long beat—there was a | 
whole generation who didn’t know her clothes.” bi 

Staying with the beat is one of Victor Edelstein’s talents. 
In the sixties he was in the thick of the action at Biba, the 
London shop whose clothes were at the heart of the 
“youthquake” that influenced the world. It was a revolu- 
tion in fashion, and he loved it: “The clothes were young, I 
was young, and we were designing inexpensive clothes to 
be delivered to the shop every day by the lorry load.” 

In the seventies he worked for Christian Dior in Lon- 








“Anything that doesn’t 
work is a bad design, no matter how 
beautiful. What's the point?” 





don—a change, but not as large a change as it would seem, | 
since once again he was with the beat. The excitement of 
the sixties had run its course, and it was time to move on. 
After Dior he designed his own ready-to-wear collection, 
but in 1982 he decided to concentrate on what he really 
loved, beautifully made couture clothes. 

Today, when many couturiers keep their workrooms 
going just to create the name that sells the perfume, Victor 
Edelstein believes in the future of haute couture, not as a 
dying art, but because there will always be a demand for 
anything “custom-made,” be it a kitchen or a ball gown. 

He has no immediate dreams of empire building. Per- 
haps he will design ready-to-wear in the future, but for the 
moment he’s in it for the real kick of creating something 
beautiful and very well crafted.O 
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Wallpapers as well as fabrics. 


Stroheim & Romann has been known for fine fabrics for well over a century. 
Today, we are also known for fine wallpapers. 


From our Stately Homes, Winterthur and Stroheim & Romann I Collections to our 
American, La Belle Maison and Sporting Collections, our newest wallpapers 
offer you a spectrum of superb designs. 


Ask a fine interior designer about our wallpapers as well as our fabrics. 
And remember: he or she offers you a world of experience for less than you may think. 


| STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Showrooms: 155 East 56th Street NYC * Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Dania * Denver * Houston 
* Laguna Niguel * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco ¢ Seattle * Troy * Washington, D.C. 
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YOUR LABEL! 
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dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
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MADAME CARVEN 


Eighteenth-Century Splendor in Her Avenue Foch House 
continued from page 183 


doorsy scent she created to accom- 
pany it. With tranquil assurance, she 
called it Ma Griffe—“My Signature” 
or “My Mark.” Ma Griffe did indeed 
make its mark around the world 
with its signature green-and-white- 
striped flacon. 

“Those are my personal colors,” 
she says. “I’ve included a green-dnd- 
white dress in every collection.” She 
introduced another worldwide best- 
seller with Vetiver, which was the 
first toilet water for men. 

“It’s true that I had an easy start, but 
I was one of the first couturiers to 
take her collections on trips around 
the world in order to establish real 
human contact with people abroad. I 
introduced myself as well as my 
dresses.” She is her own best public 
relations agent, a tireless traveler who 
has visited not only the United States, 
Mexico and South America but also 
Turkey and Iran, where she presented 
her collections to the imperial family. 

“Working from sketches has al- 
ways seemed to me a somewhat ab- 
stract approach,” she explains. “I 
create my dresses on the bodies of my 


She achieved a triumph with the fresh, 
outdoorsy scent she created. With tranquil 
assurance, she called it Ma Griffe. 





mannequins, so their style is very im- 
portant to me. Above all, I like them 
distinctive; simple prettiness isn’t in- 
dispensable. I think I can claim to 
have launched the fashion for black 
models fifteen years ago, after I came 
back from Guadeloupe.” 

The Carven style has subtly en- 
dured through the years in the image 
of its creator: discreet, and easily 
adaptable to the demands of the mo- 
ment. “I used to do four couture col- 
lections a year. Now I do two, with 
two more for the prét-a-porter, whose 
constraints I find impossible. A youn- 
ger designer would be more at ease. 






















“I go off to the maison every day,” 
says Mme Carven. “There's a family 
feeling; the women I work with like 
me, and I feel the same about them 
The thought of not seeing any of 
them when I’m away moves me very} 
much. I’m surrounded by young peo- 
ple, all of them women, even the cut 
ters. It’s as though the generations 
who’ve worked for me had never 
grown old. And then I have the good 
fortune to be one of the last couturiers 
to own a house outright. Such inde- 
pendence is an untold luxury.” 

Aside from her maison de couture, 
Mme Carven has four households to 
run: in Paris, Agay (in the south of 
France), Chantilly (near Paris) and 
Guadeloupe. She spends weekends 
at Chantilly, usually with friends. 
There, kangaroos gambol across the 
lawns, but most of the rare birds in 
the aviary were stolen two years ago. 
Happily, the same can’t be said of the 
collection of Chinese porcelain birds 
that ornaments the little domed salon 
in her avenue Foch house. Eventu- 
ally this flock will take wing for the} 
Musée Guimet as a bequest of M. 





\ 
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Grog and Mme Carven. In the mean- | — 
time, it is the inspiration for the se-| 
ries of fabled birds that appear on 
Carven scarves and silk wraps. 

Besides birds, Mme Carven likes 
“the sea, and gardens that have a} 
slightly mad quality,” as she puts it. | 
“I’m curious about the trends of the} 
times I live in, but I stay aloof from 
the merely fashionable. I have no re- 
grets in life. Of course, I was happier 
when my husband was here with me, | 
but now my couture house takes up 
most of my time. There’s nothing to 
equal the enthusiasm a bold under- 
taking can arouse.” 0 
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Original and Antique Garden Statuary - Chimney Pieces - Complete Panelled Rooms for Home and Boardroom 
Oak and Mahogany Doors - Important Stained Glass - Hotel Restaurant and Bar fitments 








charming pair 
of 19th century 
Lead Child Figures 


depicting Spring and 
Autumn mounted 


upon a stone base. 


Overall height 44” 
(excluded stone plinth) 


Overall width 21” 








fine 18th century Lead Hawk 
on rock shaped base 
Height 27” (excluding plinth) 
Width 12” 


fine 19th century White Statuary Marble Fire Surround, in the manner of 
William Kent. 
Height 5’ Width 6'9" 




















& Ornamental Garden Statuary. Contact us with your requirements. 
Details by return mail. 


ie L ocated in the heart of the Cotswolds. Just 4 miles from Broadway, 
8 miles from Stow-on-the-Wold. Shipping arranged worldwide. 


‘ fin: i i Anti 
ne of the world’s largest resources for the finest quality Architectural Antiques complete 19th century Oak 
Panelled Room — an example 


from extensive stock of panelling. 





Taddington Manor, Taddington, Nr. Cutsdean, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, England GL54 5RY. 
Telephone Stanton (38 673) 414 Fax (38 673) 236 | 


We now also have an Australian office: Heritage Architectural Antiques, Sutton Farm, Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest, Mittagong, 
NSW 2577, Australia. Telephone: 048 68 3684 Fax: 048 68 3665 








ALAN FLUSSER UPSTATE 





“Santa is a man for all seasons,” 
Marilise explains. “We try for that 
spirit every day, not just on the 
twenty-fifth of December.” 

Alan elaborates, “Most of the imag- 
ery here is very ‘up,’ very positive. 
We have this approach to things as 
a function of our Buddhism.” The 
Flussers, as it turns out, are card- 
carrying Buddhists—literally: Alan 


An Offbeat Cabin Designed with Humor in New York 


continued from page 197 


hands his visitor a card with the 
chant nam myoho renge kyo engraved 
on it. There’s a small makeshift 
altar in the playroom that they chant 
in front of, morning and evening, 
thirty minutes at a time. In Manhat- 
tan, their spiritual life is no less in- 
tense or time-consuming. When 
Marilise became pregnant with their 
second child, they were already out- 














ANewLuxcury 


Overlook Hawaiis Sunniest Stretch 


Resort Where The Rooms 





Of Coast. 


And The Stati Overlooks Nothing. 


Introducing the Four Seasons, Wailea. Where flowering 
terraces, exquisitely landscaped gardens,and the most spacious es 
rooms in Maui unite to refresh the spirit. And where you Four 


can delight not only in sun and sand, but in the incompa- Sea 
rable service you'd expect only of Four Seasons. 

A place, in short, where you can escape the cares of 
civilization. Without leaving its pleasures behind. 


sons 


Resort 
WAILEA, MAUI 


Wailea, Maui (Winter 1989), Dallas (Las Colinas), Santa Barbara (The Biltmore), Newport Beach, 
Canada (Minaki Lodge), Caribbean (Nevis, W.1. 1990), Kona, Hawait (1991) 
For reservations call your travel agent, or in the U.S. call (800) 332-3442; in Canada (800) 208-6282 


© 1989 Four Seasons Hotels Ltd 
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growing their four-room rental 
apartment in a landmark building on 
the city’s Upper West Side. Then a 
ten-room apartment in the building 
became vacant. But the Flussers were 
behind at least six other families ona 
waiting list. Determined to make the 
best and the most of both worlds— 
the practical /corporeal one they lived 
in and the spiritual one, infinite in its 
significance, to which they were as- 
piring—they redoubled their chant- 
ing. ‘We were chanting specifically 
for that apartment,” Alan recalls, 
“and we vowed that if we got it we 
would devote one room entirely to 
chanting for Buddhist world-peace 
activities.” Alan and Marilise got the 
apartment, and they kept their end of 
the bargain, sacrificing what would 
have been their dining room. 

There’s a Western motif running 
rampant, if not wild, throughout the 
country house, beginning with the 
cowboy-boot vase in the front hall 
and mounting the stairway where 
the 1940s wallpaper depicts such 
scenes of life on the ranch as cowboys 
on horses that have stopped to drink 
from a stream and buckaroos watch- 
ing a bucking bronco. (As for the 
vase’s sitting on an English japanned 
and bamboo chinoiserie cabinet, 
Flusser says, his dark eyes flashing, 
“We have all different styles in the 
house—that’s our style.””) His favorite 
Western object is in the living room: a 
1950s cowboy-boot lamp that he 
bought in Houston, its shimmering 
shade a patchwork of photographs 
taken on a Texas ranch. 

Two nineteenth-century American | 
owl andirons stand watch by the liv- 
ing room fireplace, their own eyes lit. 
“Why not have andirons with a little 
personality?” Flusser asks rhetori- | 
cally. “We told our two daughters, 
Morgan Skye, who’s nine now, and | 
Kaitlin Piper, who’s six, when they 
were very little, and scared by the 
crackling of the fire, that it was the 
owls talking. It’s nice to look into 
the fireplace and see someone there 
looking back at you.” 





continued on page 248 


Charles Barone, Ine. 


DISTINCTIVE WALLCOVERINGS & FABRICS 


Occ. Chair: CB 151 By Charles Barone Inc. Wallcoverings and Fabrics: WHISPERS and IMPRESSIONS 


To The Trade. 


Available from showrooms in most major cities and from better dealers nationwide. 
Customer Service: USA 1-800-8-BARONE; In CA 1-800-4-BARONE 


In Canada 1-800-6-DESIGN 
Offices and Warehouse—9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 559-7211 Telex Barone LSA 664353 
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ALANSFLUSSER UPSTATE 


An Offbeat Cabin Designed with Humor in New York 
continued from page 246 


Touches of unabashed whimsy flit through the living 
room. Witness the big 1950s Barnum & Bailey postér hang- 
ing over the fireplace. “It’s joyful,” Flusser says. “A big, 
welcoming clown leaning over with a great flourish.” In- 
deed—as if quick to recognize a kindred spirit. Marilise 
says fancifully, “I look at that clown and think how I'd like 
to have an outfit just like that, with the same top and the 
puffed sleeves, to wear to the Costume Institute gala at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.” 

After a thoughtful pause, she adds: “Since the birth of 
my children I only wear primary colors.” She also wears 
only bright-red or bright-yellow plastic-and-rubber gar- 
dening shoes that look like Dutch clogs. (Marilise is a fash- 
ion consultant, and is writing a book on children and 
clothes.) As for Alan, in the country he exchanges his met- 
ropolitan wardrobe for sweat pants, creamy cashmere 
sweaters, hand-knitted woolen socks and moccasins. 

Both Flussers, when it came to their house, freed their 
imaginations to soar outside the limits of any fashion 
sensibility. “This is a house for kids and for grown-ups 
who are still kids,” Alan says, and it is so; there are old 
toys—let others call them authentic American artifacts— 
everywhere. A 1950s grandfather rocks back and forth on 
the mantel. ‘““He used to smoke but he must have quit, 
because he stopped,” Flusser laughs. Nearby is “Miss Fri- 
day,” who has “the face of a three-year-old and the body of 
a twenty-five-year-old. I picked her up in a beauty shop on 
Seventh Avenue. She used to type but she’s given that up— 
actually, her mechanism failed.” There’s also a clown that, 
when wound, becomes violently alive, lifting himself up 
onto a motorcycle. Alan had one of the toys in the living 
room, a drum with the image of a clown on it, made into a 
lamp—“You press the switch and cymbals clash and the 
drum bangs, and you have a noisy, stimulating environ- 
ment” —and he designed a circusy shade to go with it. 

The Flusser daughters share a room painted in nursery 
colors. There’s a double-decker bunk bed for Morgan Skye 
and an iron bed with a white ruffled canopy for Kaitlin 
Piper. There are bright 1930s Disney rugs in front of each 
bed. “We love Disney stuff,” Flusser says. (A 1950s rug of 
Disney characters that he bought in California hangs on 
the living room wall, along with a metal Roy Rogers 
poster purchased in London—“They love Americana 
there.’””) Squirrels and teddy bears cavort on the wallpaper. 
Alan bought a white wicker Victorian bassinet for the girls 
to use as a toy bin. The clock that hangs in their room is in 
the shape of a bowling pin. 

“What’s nice about this place is it encourages people,” 
Flusser says. “I mean, you have to smile when you come 
in. It’s not a serious, austere country scene; it’s buoyant, 
friendly, open-armed.” If—as Flusser believes, with En- 
glish costume historian James Laver—“ clothes are nothing 
less than the furniture of the mind made visible,” then 
truly, this house is proof that furniture may be the clothes 
of the mind made visible. 














THE REIGN OF HARDY AMIES 


The Queen’s Couturier in London and Gloucestershire 
continued from page 209 


Hardy Amies has a great talent for seeing how clothes 
evolve and what will develop tomorrow—and that, he 
says, is the secret of his success. In the fifties he realizec 
that men would become part of fashion, and he was 
first name designer of men’s clothes. Because he under 
stood the past, he was able to convince manufacturers at 
there was no need to be frightened by the idea of fashion. — 

He believes now is the first time in history that a 


has come from the bottom rather than the top, and says, “ 
doubt the young will ever again want to dress in copies of 
clothes for the rich. The street scene fascinates me. I watch 
Top of the Pops just to see what horrors await us all, but it’s 
quite useless to rail against what the young want.” ' 

Women, he predicts, will continue to be tailored by day 
and dress like princesses at night. “English women in par- 
ticular look wonderful at night when the family a 
emerge. I’ve always said the Frogs may have the frocks, 
but the Brits have got the rocks.” 

For the queen he does not design with specific jewels in 
mind, but remembers to keep necklines simple. Nor doés 
he design for particular occasions, an impossibility since, 
as she says, “the weather is always so exceptionable.” The 
point was proved when he designed a boldly printed silk | 
dress for a tour to Mexico. All that could be seen of his 
creation was a thin glimpse underneath an umbrella. (The 
entertainment for the guests that evening had been a 
dance evoking the rain gods.) 

For the future, Hardy Amies is certain that health and 
style will continue to be inseparable—not least for himself. 
He remains a trim size 42, and in the past the men’s suits 
were fitted directly on him. If the suit made him feel youn- 
ger, he knew he’d gotten it right. 

He plays tennis in the country every weekend and has 
his own courts behind a barn he has converted to what he 
calls ‘the most luxurious tennis pavilion in Gloucester- 
shire. There are guest bedrooms upstairs, a huge room 
downstairs. We all meet at eleven to play tennis—even if it 
means sweeping the snow off the courts—have drinks and 
warm up by the fire afterward. Then we walk down to my 
house for lunch. It keeps me from becoming ossified, and I 
still have an extremely accurate eye. I can serve to a precise 
point on the baseline every time.” 

That same precision applies to his other great interest, 
needlepoint. It is the same pleasure to put the needle in the 
correct hole in extremely fine canvas, and he has worked 
cushion and chair covers for everywhere he lives. He 
never dreads long flights to New York, Australia or Japan, 
where his men’s clothes are made. He boards the plane 
with needlepoint under one arm, tennis racket under thé 
other, and wearing his new cashmere track suit. 

Hardy Amies says of the track suit, “It is the only new 
garment created in my lifetime. By the year 2000 people 
will be dressed almost exclusively in them. I suppose 
they’re not exactly our line—how do you make a couture 
track suit? We’re working on it.”0 
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(1731-1788) 


marvellous pair of large and BaPIESIVE oil on canvas with 
it and garlands of flowers. The background decoration 
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\ magnificent Kingwood and ormolu bed of grand proportions. Superb fan-shaped kingwood veneered 
yanels to the centre of the head board and foot board, highlighted with finely cast ormolu mounts. It is 2ins. x 3ft. 10ins. wide. It is of fine colour and stands upon three four-splay pedestal bases terminating in 
tributed to Zwiener and dates from the late 19th century. It measures 6ft. 4ins. wide x 7ft. 42ins. long, 
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Gilles Paul Cauvet 
(1731-1788) 
A marvellous pair of large and impressive oil on canvas with 
fruit and garlands of flowers. The background decoration 
painted in grisaille style, they measure 7lins. high x 51'ins. 
wide including the frames 


A quite spectacular, Chippendale period, mahogany secretaire 
bookcase with Chinese Chippendale pagoda top. It is of splendid 
proportions incorporating figured panels to the cupboard doors, 
graceful lines are highlighted by elegant astrigal glazing. Circa 
1760, it measures 57ins. wide x 24ins. deep x 102ins. high. 
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An extremely fine, mahogany, three pedestal dining table incorporating two leaves. It extends fully to 14ft 





brass castors of superb detail. It dates from the early half of the 19th century. 


| We have one of the largest and finest collections of antique furniture in the country 
Specialists in interior designs, furniture and furnishings for the period and traditional home 
Free delivery in our own vehicles to most parts of the United Kingdom. 
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FASHION NOTEBOOK 


A Rare Collection of Classic Hollywood Costume Sketches 





By Joan Chatfield-Taylor 


OVER TWENTY years ago, Los Angeles 
interior designer Leonard Stanley be- 
gan collecting original sketches for 
some of the most memorable cos- 
tumes ever to dazzle movie audi- 
ences. His collection, now numbering 
in the hundreds, evokes not only cer- 
tain stars but the decades when Hol- 
lywood was a synonym for glamour, 
fantasy and extravagance. 

“Films were the reality in my life 
when I was growing up,” he ex- 
plains. “I knew all about these de- 
signers when I was still in my teens. 
Later I got to meet some of the greats, 
such as Adrian and Travis Banton.” 





PHOTOGRAPHY: JIM MCHUGH 


A visit to his collection is a trip 
back through a hundred Saturday af- 
ternoons at the movies. Here is the 
original sketch, complete with fab- 
ric swatches, for the evening dress 
Scarlett O’Hara wore on her New Or- 
leans honeymoon with Rhett Butler. 
Here is the strapless dress designed 
by Edith Head for Elizabeth Taylor in 





Cinematic fashions sometimes followed the 
styles of their day but more often helped set 
them. BeLow: Elizabeth Taylor’s white tulle 
from A Place in the Sun is “one of the most 
famous dresses in film history,” says collector 
and decorator Leonard Stanley, “and one of 
Edith Head’s most successful designs ever.” 








top: A flapper look by Howard Greer for Par- 
amount, 1925. ABOVE AND FAR LEFT: Two de- 
signs from 1953—Dorothy Jeakins’s décolleté 


gown for Barbara Stanwyck in Titanic, and | 


Helen Rose’s one-shouldered dress intend- 


ed for Esther Williams or Cyd Charisse. LEFT:_ | 


Adrian’s drop-dead chic defined Joan Craw- 
ford’s image in The Women, 1939, and beyond. 
“He contributed so much to the legends 
of Crawford, Garbo, Shearer,” notes Stanley. 
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Haley AN Higgs: 


I was born the second son. 


I graduated second in my law school class. 


And finished second in the Cannes-Marrakesh Rally 
(twice). 


Recently, however, I acquired a Waterman. 


How delightful to feel first, at last. 
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“SUMMER THINKING” BRONZE 
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J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


Fall Exhibition Schedule 


Houston August - September 
Austin October —- November 
Dallas December — January 
| | Los Angeles September - October 
2 oe Boston September - October 


\ : - The European traveling exhibition is currently on view at the Gulbenkian Museum, Lisbon, Portugal. 
s ae Co-sponsorship by the Gulbenkian Foundation and Lufthansa Airlines. 
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For details contact: Sculpture Placement, Ltd. P.0. Box 9709 Washington, D.C. 20016 202-362-9310 
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|To receive your full-color SieMatic Kitchen Book with Kya o-(el-t-e) a dicoial= 8) design ideas and floorplans, send 0 

to SieMatic Corporation: Dept.AD-09, Box F286, Feasterville, PA 19047-0934. For inquiries call (215) 244-0790. — 
Available through your interior designer or architect. Also available in Canada. 





FASHION NOTEBOOK 


A Rare Collection of Classic Hollywood Costume Sketches 


continued from page 250 


Three sketches from Stanley’s collection em- 
brace glamour from the forties, fifties and 
sixties. BELOW: Theadora Van Runkle made 
instant fashion history with her thirties-re- 
vival clothes for Faye Dunaway in Bonnie and 
Clyde, 1967. BELOW RIGHT: For Gone With the 
Wind, Walter Plunkett “followed the book 
closely,” says Leonard Stanley (right), “but 
gave Scarlett some red dresses instead of 
all the green ones Margaret Mitchell speci- 
fied.” Here, a blue gown with feathered birds. 







ABOVE: Judy Garland’s abbreviated tuxedo was 
designed by Irene for Easter Parade, 1948, but 
the scene in which it was featured failed to 
make the final cut. An almost identical ver- 
sion turned up in Plunkett’s Summer Stock 
two years later. “I’m sure Judy remembered 
it and insisted it be revived,” says Stanley. 


A Place in the Sun. And Jean Louis’s 
sketch for the lace-trimmed slip 
Marilyn Monroe wore in the early 
scenes of The Misfits. 

In many cases, these sketches are 
all that is left of the costumes. For all 
their impact on the screen, most of 
the actual clothes came to inglorious 
ends. Costumes were typically used 
and reused; the dress originally de- 
signed for a star was put back into 
the studio’s stock, to be worn by an 
extra in a later movie, then altered, 
realtered and finally stripped like 
an abandoned automobile—feathers 


borrowed for one costume, fur pur- 
loined for another. Even those that 
remained intact were not cared for. 
“Eventually,” says Stanley, “the frag- 
ile things just died. If clothes are not 
loved and protected, they die.” 

Most of the original sketches for 
the costumes came to an even more 
abrupt end. With a few exceptions 
—Irene Sharaff’s contract specified 
that she would be allowed to keep 
her sketches—the drawings belonged 
to the big studios, which routinely 
dumped them in the garbage. 

“The designers were equally 
guilty,” Stanley points out. “For in- 
stance, Adrian destroyed most of his, 
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because he didn’t want them to end 
up on people’s powder room walls. 
No one took any of this seriously.” 
Stanley did, but despite his enthue 
siasm, the collection grew gradually. 
“There’s not much out there,” he 
says. “You have to develop a net- 
work.” That has meant browsing in- 
bookstores, bidding at auctions and 
trading with other collectors. The 
heart of his collection, several rare 
sketches by Adrian, were acquired 
from Adrian’s wife, Janet Gaynor, 
and will be the basis of the book 
Stanley is writing about the designer. 
A collector of movie memorabilia 
buys for many reasons, but for Stan- 
ley the preeminent motive is the 
artistic quality of the sketch itself. 
“Trene Sharaff was a fantastic sketch 
artist,” he says. “I’d also put Walter 
Plunkett, who did Gone With the 
Wind, at the head of the list. Of the 
people working today, Theadora Van 
Runkle does beautiful drawings.” 
Ironically, some of the best-known 
names in film costuming did not do 
their own sketches. Edith Head, for 
one, used many sketch artists over 
the years to work up drawings from 
her descriptions. - 
Because he is so interested in the 
sketch itself as a work of art, Stanley's” 
collecting impulse can be inspired by 
a drawing for a supporting player or 
an extra in a crowd scene, as well as 
by the star’s costume. He does make 
a few exceptions, and Marilyn Mon- 
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A superb 19th century 
English Regency rosewood 
center table, the top 
having inlaid radiating 
design. Circa 1820. 
Diameter: 54” 

Height: 29” 


toa Madison Avenue pace 74th and 75th Streets) New York, NY 10021 - Telephone 212-517- 7-400 


[@), 070) (0B) ANTIQUE RESTORERS LTD. + 212-517-4400 
(A subsidiary of Stair & Company specializing in the restoration of Antique Furniture) 












We are always interested in acquiring 18th and 19th century English furniture of comparable quality“ 
David H. Murdock, Owner 
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From our collection of custom designed Pool Tables, Poker Tables and Bar Stools. Cor 


4 Antique and Antique Reproductions on display in our showroom. Custom finishes 
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Bar Stool Collection 





SOFT SLIPCASE: Coffee-color vinyl case, gold stamped 
on cover and spine, provides padded protection for 
treasured back issues of Architectural Digest. Two cases 
will hold 12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


ACRYLIC 
SLIPCASE: 
Attractive see- 
through organizer 
made of sturd 
acrylic keeps 
issues of 
Architectural Digest 
handy and dust- 
free. $22 (2.25) 


WALA UH 


MAGAZINE BIN: Beside your favorite chair, in your ||| BACK ISSUES: Available i 


office, library or on a bookshelf, this clear acrylic bin at dl oe Pleas a 
keeps Architectural Digest back issues neat and | : o nang on'a See 
available. $41 (3.00) S S6 each (We payee 


Keep favorite 1SSUeS organized Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. Offer 
good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are registered trade- 


with these useful accessories oh marks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and are used under license 


Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp., P.O. Box 10540, Des Moines, IA 50340 (indicate quantity) 


| 
| 
C Check bl Wilshire Marketing C —______ #200111 MAGAZINE BIN $41 (3.00) | 

eck payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. 5 
NAME CA and IA residents add applicable sales tax. ——— #201111 SOFT SLIPCASE poe | 
i (please print) Canadian orders must include payment in U.S. funds. —_____ #200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE $22 a 
ADDRESS —_____ BACK ISSUES $6 each | 
> O) Visa C) MasterCard 0) American Express ; 
CITY > GRAND TOTAL $ _—___________ aay 
RSs Please add amount indicated in ( ) for 
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Acrylic Sculpture 
(Clear) 
Height 20” 


Photo by Alex Casler © A. FROMAN 1989 


Ann Froman, one of the world's most ingenious artists, the creator of the first sculptured acrylic in color, has sculpted another 


magnificent acrylic. Internationally renowned for her work in bronze, Ann Froman has successfully bridged the gap between 
unique museum masterpieces and beautiful, timeless works to adorn your home. Exclusively at: 


AMBASSADOR STEINER & YOUNG RE VANN 
GALLERY FINE ART GALLERIES 


190 Route 10 West 2 Ravinia Drive adjacent to Hyatt Ravinia 1501 Boardwalk at New York Avenue 
Whippany, New Jersey 07981 Atlanta, Georgia 30346 Atlantic City, New Jersey 08401 
201/: 505 386-1522 390-7 : 609/34: 
One Woman Show Sept. 9-20 One Woman Show Oct. 20-Nov. 20 





Timeless Designs 
Go Right To The Top. 
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Focal Point Inc. Select from our large collection and add 
drama to any style, from traditional to contemporary. 
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Artistry in alabaster. An original from the Marbro Collection of lamps and chandeliers available through select 
showrooms. For your catalog, send $6.00 to Marbro, Dept. #897, 1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, CA 90015. 
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Classic Hollywood Costume Sketches 
continued from page 254 


roe’s lace slip was one example, since 
“anything to do with Monroe is in- 
teresting.” Star quality was also the 
reason he added sketches of James 
Dean in Giant and Paul Newman as 
Butch Cassidy to a collection focused 
on women’s costumes. 

Some designs are interesting be- | 
cause they were copied and worn by | 
women across the country. In 1930, 
in the blackest moments of the De- 
pression, thousands of women raised 
their morale—and that of the milli- | 
nery industry—by flocking to buy | 
the Empress Eugénie hat Adrian de- 
signed for Garbo in Romance. 

In 1932 Macy’s was one of the 
many stores that were selling copies 
of the abundantly ruffled white dress 
Adrian gave Joan Crawford in Letty 
Lynton. Nearly two decades later a . 
dress worn by Elizabeth Taylor in A 
Place in the Sun got a similar response; | 
made of diaphanous white tulle, with 
a billowing skirt and a bodice covered 
in white silk violets, it was “wildly 
successful and widely copied,” notes 
Leonard Stanley. | 

Certainly the movie industry had 
a vested interest in keeping ahead | 
of contemporary fashion trends, if 
not actually creating them. Costumes 
might be created a year before the 
film’s release; in the thirties and for- 
ties, when fashion fads were short- 
lived and enormous changes occurred 
each season, producers and design- 
ers had nightmares about films that 
would look dated before they even 
reached the theaters. 

One solution was to stick with the 
classics. As a result, many costumes, 
particularly evening dresses, are as 
appealing today as they were fifty 
years ago. Two of the designs in Stan- 
ley’s collection—a flowered even- 
ing dress Edith Head designed for 
Grace Kelly in To Catch a Thief, and 
a gold-embroidered white satin dress 
designed by Jean Louis for Joan | 
Crawford in the fifties—would be 
perfectly wearable today. 

Although the studios took full ad- 
vantage of phenomena like the Em- | 


continued on page 260 





' Poggenponl’ cabinetry manufactured by Poggenpohl GmbH 
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Classic Hollywood Costume Sketches 
continued from page 258 






press Eugénie hat to promote their 
films, these were happy accidents. 
Creating popular fashion was not the 
film designers’ main job. Their work 
was to create an image for a star ina 
specific role or scene. At least through 
the fifties, they were unfettered by 
realism, since audiences were more 
than willing to suspend disbelief in 
order to see beautiful clothes. 

“No one questioned where Ma- 
dame Bovary got those gowns when 
she was married to a poor doctor,” 
says Stanley. “Everything about the 
movies was larger than life.” 

Even when the styles were not 
flamboyant, their fabrication was far 
beyond anything the average woman 
could attain. According to Stanley, 
MGM so valued Adrian’s contribu- 
tions that “he had a free hand with 
the budget; no one—not even Louis 
B. Mayer—ever told him he had to 
economize on the costumes. 

“These clothes were as beautifully 
made as any couture dress,” Stanley 
continues. “Lilly Fonda at Western | 
Costume was the greatest dressmak- 
er in the world. No one could touch 
the Hollywood craftsmen.” 

Some of the clothes were so ex- 
travagantly detailed that the stars 
couldn’t afford them. According to 
Stanley, Marlene Dietrich wanted to | 
buy a Travis Banton evening suit 
from her wardrobe in Angel but 
balked at the price. “This isn’t cos- 
tume design, this is jewelry,” com- 
mented a columnist of the day. 

Nevertheless, movies shaped our 
ideas of female beauty for at least 
three decades. Although women paid 
close attention to the Paris designers 
when it came to details of hemlines |'- 
and hats, on an emotional level they 
aspired to the glamour and feminin- 
ity Hollywood created for them. 

Those days may be past, with only 
the occasional historical movie—a 
Dangerous Liaisons or an Out of Africa 
—to remind us of what the studios 
could routinely do. The golden age of 
costume is gone, but sketches like 
Stanley’s live on to remind us of what 
was once so casually tossed away. 0 
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C olumns, pediments 
and other allusions to 


ancient Greece have long 
been the reference points in 
the interiors and furnish- 
ings of London-based de- 
signer David Hicks. Logical, 
then, that upon closing his 
London showroom in 1988, 
Hicks opened for business 
in Athens. “It’s like taking 
coals to Newcastle,” he says, 
“but they seem to love what 
we've got.” Managed by 
his associate Veta Stefani- 
dou-Tsoukala, David Hicks 
carries the designer’s classi- 
cal furniture, geometric- 
patterned carpeting and 
fabrics, lamps and “table- 
scapes,” a Hicks coinage re- 
ferring to an arrangement 
of objects on a table. Since 
the tablescape is a signa- 
ture element, the shop of- 
fers many of its components 
—a cone-obelisk-sphere- 
and-plinth grouping in 
polished mahogany, for 
instance. Lamp bases take 





the form of Doric columns 
or amphorae. The obelisk 
bookcase epitomizes the 
Hicks style: It comes in ma- 
hogany, limed oak or syca- 
more, and is finished witha 
cornice and inlaid with eb- 
ony along the orders. The 
shop shares its address with 
the Hicks interior design 
office in Athens, one of five 
the firm has around the 
world. David Hicks, 14 Pa- 
triarchou (Ioakim and Iro- 
dotou streets), GR-10675, 
Athens; 723-1841. 
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Designer Frank Pennino’s recent shopping excursions have ~ 
focused on Arts and Crafts, Scandinavian and American” 
antiques. D. J. Puffert’s store, D. J.’s, the Arts and Crafts 
Shop (1303 Bridgeway, Sausalito, CA 94965; 415-331- 
2554), may be Pennino’s most reliable source for Craftsman 
originals, which have included a Gustav Stickley sideboard 
and a number of Dirk Van Erp lamps. American quilts, 
spongeware and a desk came from Mary Suding, whose 
shop (left) is in Santa Barbara’s historic El Paseo building _ 
(11 E. de la Guerra St., Santa Barbara, CA 93101; 805-569-_ 
1855). Suding has a wide and varied stock of American. 
pieces she finds on trips east. Among her selection are a set 
of early-19th-century Windsor chairs with their original” 
red finish, an 1830s hobbyhorse, and garden furniture from 
Charleston and Savannah. There is also an emphasis on 
English and French country furniture, evidenced by her 
Sheraton oak chairs and an 18th-century French dresser 
with serpentine front “and a soft, glowing patina.” 
Pennino has also become an admirer of Scandinavian 
pine pieces as an alternative to English pine. “The construc- 
tion tends to be better, but it’s also more whimsical, and I 
like that.” At New York’s Evergreen Antiques, where 
Pennino bought a cabinet and a chandelier, Scandinavian 
pine is the stock-in-trade. Some pieces are truly whimsical, 
since it was the custom in some areas for the groom to paint 
hearts and flowers on furniture as a gift to his bride. Ever- 
green Antiques, 1249 Third Ave., New York,10021, 212- 
744-5664; 120 Spring St., New York 10012, 212-966-6458. 





Judith and James Milne, 
working out of their loft 
showroom on the East Riv- 
er, are leading dealers in 
quilts. The market is being 
fueled by the recognition of 
these accessories as works 
of art in their own right, 
and especially as docu- 
ments of the history of rural 
American women. 





Schoolhouses, tepees and 
stars-and-bars are recurring 
themes in the Milnes’ col- 
lection, which also contains 
a group of unusual Amish 
quilts and other 19th-cen- 
tury American furnishings. 
Designer Timothy Macdon- 
ald recently bought several 
pieces of painted furniture 
and a cast-iron deer sculp- 
ture as well as quilts for a 
client. The couple has also 
been involved in long-term 
searches on behalf of cor-- | 
porations such as Nestlé, 
which asked them to as-. 
semble quilts from all 50 
states for its White Plains 
headquarters. Judith and 
James Milne, 506 E. 74th 
St., Second Floor, New 
York 10021; 212-472-0107. 
i, 
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EUROPE. FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 
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No one can show you Europe quite like American can. And this year, American can take you to 
more of it than ever. With service to thirteen wonderful European cities. Including new service 
to Lyon, Hamburg, Stockholm, and Brussels. Plus, we offer affordable Fly Away Vacations pack- 


ages to all of them. As well.as the opportunity to earn AAdvantage’ miles. It’s all designed to show 


you a Europe that’s easy to get to and easy to get around. Americ an Airlines 


It's Europe from a point of view that’s distinctly American. Something special to Europe. 


AAdvantage” is a registered service mark of American Airlines, Inc. American Airlines reserves the right to change AAdvantage program rules, regulations, travel 
awards and special offers without notice, and to end the AAdvantage program with six months notice 
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L ike the rest of today’s art market, Bauhaus works are 
growing scarcer and the prices are getting higher. 
Painting—a subordinate discipline of the school—has now 
become the most dynamically appreciating aspect of the 
movement's output (AD, Oct. 1989, Art feature). Sales of 
works by Klee, Kandinsky and Feininger have skyrocketed. 
Oskar Schlemmer and Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy may soon be in 
the same league. 

To broaden the market, gallery owners Barry Friedman 
of New York and Torsten Bréhan of Diisseldorf intro- 
duced the works of Bauhaus students, many of whom are 
new to the market. Wilfreid Utermann of Dortmund, 
West Germany, a dealer of Feininger as well as other paint- 
ers of the Bauhaus, sums up the situation this way: “The 
limited supply has forced us to look anew at these artists we 
bypassed earlier.” Professor Peter Hahn, director of the 
Bauhaus Archiv at Berlin, adds, ‘There was no market for 
the students ten or fifteen years ago. Ones we considered 
anonymous are now selling for thousands of marks.” 

Friedman’s 350-piece show of May 1988, a comprehen- 
sive selection entitled “The Bauhaus: Masters and Stu- 
dents,” practically sold 
out. Bréhan held his 
most recent show of 
paintings last summer. 
A year later he says, “I 
don’t know when there 
will be another show. 
Now when I find a Bau- 
haus painting I sell it 
immediately.” 

Both Friedman and 
Br6han emphasize that 
many important Bau- 
haus painters remain 
affordable, though rare. 
Friedman sold five 
paintings and drawings 
by Karl Peter Rohl, a 
student of Kandinsky’s 
and leader of the Dutch 
de Stijl movement, for 
between $3,000 and 
$10,000. He also recommends Heinrich Bormann’s striking 
music and color charts, Karl Hermann Haupt’s Construc- 
tivist watercolors, Hans Haffenrichter’s abstract composi- 
tions (above) and Lena Bergner’s watercolor textile designs. 
Brohan is equally favorable to Rohl, and over the years 
has sold more than 50 watercolors by Erich Borchert, a stu- 
dent of Feininger’s. Brohan also thinks that Werner Graef’s 
oils and Fritz Schleifer’s graphics will appreciate, and the 
works of Johannes Itten and Lothar Schreyer seem to him 
to be particularly undervalued. And Utermann will be 
exhibiting paintings this fall by Kandinsky’s student 
Werner Drewes, whose work sells more reasonably in Ger- 
many than in the U.S. Many of these artists will be repre- 
sented at the first major auction devoted to Bauhaus works, 
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The couture collection of 
Beverley Birks—2,000 
pieces from Worth to the 
miniskirts of Courréges 
and everything in between 
that can be called couture— 
narrates 100 years of cos- 
tume history. “I had it in 
mind to build a catalogue of 
the stylistic and construc- 
tion developments over the 
century,” says Birks, who 
became a dealer in the late 
1970s, when the costs of 
collecting rose beyond 
“pocket money.” ‘There 
are two ways of exhibiting 
couture. You can approach 
it either as moving sculp- 
ture or as a document of a 
period. I see what I have in < ipematg 
both ways.” i a 

Birks’s collection, divid- 
ed between her residences 


in New York and London, 
is well known to museum 
curators, collectors and the 
intrepid woman who is 
willing to bear the cost and 
maintenance involved in 
wearing a classic Fortuny 
Delphos or Balenciaga ball 
gown. Museums have be- 
come her largest source of 
clientele, and several have 
mounted exhibitions based 


would never sell? “That's 
very hard. Paquin’s couture 
was ethereal, and unrea- 
sonably overshadowed by 
Poiret. I’ve learned more 
from Vionnet than anyone. 
But my favorite is a Ma- 
dame Grés from the early 
fifties, an enormous, dra- 
matic, sculptural pres- 
ence.” Beverley Birks, 1215 
Fifth Ave., 12C, New York 








| tory. The one outfit she 





10029; 8 Pelham Place, 
London SW7 2NH. 


primarily on her inven- 





which will be held October 26 at Christie’s in Amsterdam. 
Gene Prakapas, a New York dealer who has sold Bau- 
haus photography and graphics as well as paintings, be- 
lieves, however, that the Bauhaus connection is a minor 
factor in the value of an artist’s work. He cites oils by Georg 
Muche and Josef Albers, once teachers at the institute, that 
generated only weak interest. “There is currency to the 
term,” he says, ‘but each artist is valued independently.” 
Barry Friedman, 1117 Madison Ave., New York 10028; — 
212-794-8950. Galerie Torsten BrGhan, Gartenstrasse 41, 
Diisseldorf; 492-165. Christie’s, Box 53005, 1007 R.A. Am- * 
sterdam; 664-2011. Galerie Utermann, Betenstrasse 12, 
4600 Dortmund 1, West Germany; 571-021. Prakapas Gal- 
lery, 19 E. 71st St., New York 10021; 212-737-6066. The 
Bauhaus Archiv (Klingelhoferstrasse 14, 1000 Berlin 30; 
261-1618) holds the West’s largest collection of the move- 
ment’s art and memorabilia and is open by appointment. 
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AT LEAST TWICE EACH DAY, 
YOU GET TO CONGRATULATE YOURSELF 
| FOR A WONDERFUL DECISION. 


| Im Conn ertsve\imeyejereraattelle(ocKe (om (elem er-\vca coment] <od-Welcelj(ojemeet-ldcMoveseW-(acieetce(e-lihime)(e- titel 
_and shrewd? If you use Du Pont CORIAN the extraordinary solid surface material, in your home, 
you ll definitely have the chance. 
CORIAN lets you create beautiful bathrooms and kitchens that are as individual as you are. 
PNIBudatl Ch enteciatetcmelermene-(eel elsayetavel-lceth (om ole (e)unet-lelecmere eke Ment-lielccettelect-lelekelble-loyltlay 
CORIAN lets you totally color-coordinate basins and tops. And it comes backed with a 
HORA Verve inenticcomuctec:lelamece)ent DION wevelem nem erlerccblercolerstlelejet-veloReelcberlenlcKem(oltimatllialeurice| 
CoRIAN Dealer, call 1-800-527-2601. Or write Du Pont, Room G-51517, Wilmington, DE 19801. 
Then, twice each day, give yourself a pat on the back. With the splendid decision you made, 


you deserve it ‘ee)*d pA 

















“Everyone has a fantasy. 
When I was a boy, kids 
wanted to be Joe DiMaggio. 
Well, my father took me to 
the Royal Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton, England, and that was 
what formed my fanta- 
sies.” So says Bruce New- 
man, whose fantasies have 





become reality at Newel 
Art Galleries, his five-story 
emporium of antiques and 
decorative objects. This 
month sees the publication 
of his book, Fantasy Furni- 
ture, which coincides with 
the opening of “Fantasy 
Furniture: Newel Art Gal- 








leries’ First Fifty Years,” 
an exhibition at the Nation- 
al Academy of Design that 
opens Sept. 18. 

The furniture featured in 
the book, much of which 
will be in the show, in- 
cludes the gilt chinoiserie 
palms of the Brighton Pa- 
vilion, the so-called Black 








Erté writing on Grotto fur- 
niture, John Loring on the 
Belle Epoque and Sister 
Parish on “The Grotesque 
and Mythological.” Fantasy 
Furniture by Bruce New- 
man (Rizzoli Books, $50); 
National Academy of De- 
sign, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10128; 212-369-4880. 
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“It started with an appreciation of pierced-stone artifacts, 
such as the ceremonial metate,” says designer Robert 
Hutchinson. “From that fascination came our first inter- 
pretation of that style—a cast-grill stone lantern. Then we 
developed the idea of pierced-wood furniture that isn’t Ma- 
yan- or Moorish-looking, but incorporates our own mod- 
ern abstractions and is distinctly American.” 

Hutchinson has just unveiled the Nicoya Collection, his 
first full line of hand-carved, openwork furniture: a square 
dining table of carved wood over a steel frame with a paint- 
ed dark salmon finish that can seat 8 to 12; matching side 
chairs upholstered in leather or fabric; elaborately carved 
consoles that can be placed in the center of a room; and 
mirror frames, with a single panel of openwork, that are 
eight feet high. “I’d always been told that we don’t have the 
labor that can produce this type of intricately carved work 
in the U.S., but these pieces are a product of this country 
that I can be very proud of.” 

The line, which debuted at Mimi London’s Los Angeles 
showroom, will be joined by accessories—carved wood 
boxes, screens and vessels—and a line of solid cherry wood 
tables, consoles, desks, conference tables and chests of 
drawers. Mimi London, Pacific Design Center, Los Angeles 
90069; 213-855-2567. Robert Hutchinson, 1232 Sutter St., 


[ San Francisco, CA 94109; 415-771-7000. | 
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Forest furniture, which 
features carved bears and 
was actually produced 
in Bern, a Grotto love 
seat made in fin-de-sié- 
cle Venice, and the ele- 
gant bentwood curves 
made by Thonet in the 
Belle Epoque. One piece of 
exotica is a siége d'amour, an 
upholstered and gilded 
sawhorse with stirrups, 
made for Edward VII. 
Each section of Fantasy 
Furniture is introduced 
by a different luminary of 
the decorative-arts world— 





ighty-four exhibitors, 39 from the U.S. and 45 from 
Europe, will gather under a tented ceiling at New 
York’s Seventh Regiment Armory for the International 
Antiques Dealers Show, Sept. 23-27. Organized by ce- 
ramics specialists Brian and Anna Haughton, who run Bri- 
an Haughton Antiques on Bond Street, the vetted show 
brings together such New York dealers as A La Vieille Rus- 
sie, Didier Aaron, Blumka Gallery, Hirschl and Adler Gal- 
leries, Vernay and Jussel, Israel Sack, Inc., and 
Gene Tyson; some dealers who rarely exhibit, 
such as Oriental specialist Robert Ellsworth; and 
from Europe, Axel Vervoordt and Ciancimino. 
To give dealers such as Asprey, B. Dragesco 
and D. Cramoisan more intimate space for their 
silver, jewelry, porcelain and ceramics, the ar- 
mory will be laid out with an outside aisle 
around the perimeter and the center space will 
be filled with booths of varying sizes. 
Among the scholars scheduled to lecture dur- 
ing the show is Sir Geoffrey de Bellaigue, director - 
of the collections of Queen Elizabeth. The open- 
ing night party, on Sept. 22, will benefit the Me- 
morial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center. For tickets 
to the benefit, contact the Memorial Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Cancer Center Antiques Show, 488 Madison 
Ave., Suite 1120, New York 10022; 212-355-6110. 
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Our new expandable BedSack’ 
protects them all. 
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At last! Perfect-fitting protection for your new premium 
mattress. No matter what height your mattress, new 
FlexWall®* BedSack® gives you all the BedSack advantages 
of protection, fit, comfort, trim decorator look, easy bed-making. 
}-xWall BedSack is quality, precision bedclothing for mattress and boxspring with a 
le cotton blend top and luxurious lofty fill. Machine washable and dryable. 
‘th matching PillowSack® in linens departments. 


LEXWALL REp§A 


Only from Perfect Fit 


*Patent pending MADE IN AMERICA Du Pont TEFLON Soil & stain repeller...is used on many Perfect Fit products. 


| ertect Fit Industries, Monroe, NC 
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Among collectors of 18th-century costumes and textiles, 
Cora Ginsburg is the doyenne. Her avocation began more 
than 35 years ago at Ginsburg and Levy, the late Benjamin 
Ginsburg’s New York antiques shop, where she handled 
the vintage fabrics no one else seemed interested in. In the 
last few years, pieces 
from her collection have 
been purchased by the 
Kyoto Costume Institute 
and the Metropolitan, 
and such admirers of 
documentary fabrics as 
Renzo Mongiardino and 
Kevin McNamara have 
sought out her rare Per- 
sian, Chinese and French 
embroideries. 

Besides the “‘perma- 
nent collection” in Ginsburg’s Westchester home, the bulk 
of what she owns currently resides in the Dewitt Wallace 
Gallery at Colonial Williamsburg (130 pieces on display 
until Sept. 4) and at her new Manhattan address, a town 
house on 74th Street. The shop’s inventory of garments 
extends far beyond the aristocracy’s silk waistcoats and 
robes de cour, a selection highlighted by a ca. 1725 trained 
English green silk gown brocaded with delicate floral de- 
signs in red and silver tones, with original bodice and 
matching shoes. Also preserved at the shop are aprons, 
busks and stomachers, undress caps, garters, pocketbooks 
and gloves, most lavishly ornamented and exceedingly 
fragile. Complementing the costumery are the seven vol- 
umes of Cabinet des Modes, published in Paris from 1785 to 
1792, periodicals that may represent the birth of fashion 
journalism. As for the textiles, Ginsburg’s most spectacular 
recent sale was a ca. 1505 Flemish altar frontal depicting 12 
saints and four biblical scenes in gold and silk embroidery, 
now in conservation at the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. By appointment only. Cora Ginsburg, 19 E. 74th St., 
Third Floor, New York 10021; 212-744-1352. 





harnham Close, the tents of William Randolph 





17th-century house in 
Hungerford, Berkshire, 
was the perfect setting for 
antiques dealer Mary Bel- 
lis’s collection of refectory 
tables, chairs, chests, four- 
poster beds and objects 
made between 1550 and 
1700. Bellis was known for 
her collection, but her repu- 
tation was established in- 
ternationally when she was 
asked to handle the con- 


Hearst’s St. Donat’s Castle. 
Nowadays Mary Bellis An- 
tiques is run by two collec- 
tors, David Gill and Edwin 
Willson, who have contin- 
ued her tradition of placing 
the oversize pieces of furni- 
ture and objets d’art around 
the 17th-century house and 
gallery. Mary Bellis An- 
tiques, Charnham Close, 
Hungerford, Berkshire, En- 
gland; 0488-82620. 
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Linens are coming out of 
the closet, thanks to David 
Forster and Co. The Forster 
family, owners of the luxu- 
ry linen shop Leron (which 
moved from Fifth Avenue 
to Madison this summer), 
have been in the business 
for generations, and early 
on encouraged David's tal- 
ent for designing fabrics 
with patterns taken from 
Limoges china. Now For- 
ster covers the whole spec- 
trum—consulting on the 
selection and design of fine 
fabrics for tablecloths, nap- 
kins, bed coverings and 
towels, and arranging for 
their manufacture. “We of- 
fer solutions to decorators 
who want their themes and 
color schemes to be carried 
down to the linen,” says 
Forster. “It’s a business 
with lots of details.” 

The state dining room of 
the Reagan White House, a 
collaboration with Ted 
Graber, was a relatively 
simple affair. It involved 
producing tablecloth over- 
lays in five different colors 








the Johnson and Reagan 
administrations. Other re- 
cent jobs include hand-ap- 
pliquéd floral borders on 
placemats to match Tiffany 
pieces, a Passover-themed « 
tablecloth, and cabin linens 
embroidered with the crest 
of the owner’s yacht. 

But sometimes getting 
the job done can take more 
digging, as in a tablecloth 
Forster produced for a Rob- 
ert Metzger client, which re- 
quired searching for Cather- 
ine the Great’s monogram 
and a fitting border pattern 
from the empress’s era. For ¢ 
a traditional dining room 
that David Easton was 
working on, Forster showed 
more than 20 samples of 
Italian and Swiss damask 
before the choice was made, 
and then combined pink 
Egyptian cotton, a lace bor- 
der and the client’s drapery 
chintz in the creation of a 
quilt cover. Forster will also 
advise on the care and 
maintenance of fine linens. 
David Forster and Co., 35 
W. 57th St., New York 
10019; 212-753-9696. 





to match china from both 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 112-119: 
Denning & Fourcade, Inc. 
333 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/759-1969 






piece. Imported from 
France, our exclusive 
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Antique Reproductions Anouska Hempel 

are handcrafted from Blakes Hotel 

Solid Cherry and 33 Roland Gardens 
Choicest Chestnut London SW7 3PF, England 


interior. 44-1-370-6701 
s Send $10 for color 
brochure. Available 
only through the trade 
and exclusive showrooms. 

MAIN OFFICE & SHOWROOM 
BEAUFURN 

16 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
NORWALK, CT 06854 

TEL: (203) 838-3221 

BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 






Our Drop Leaf 
Secretary features 
genuine leather, inlaid with gold 
leaf embossed pattern and solid 
antiqued brass fittings. Con- 
cealed drawer adds an old 
world charm to this exquisite 


Pages 146-151: 
Baldacchino 
919 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/657-6810 
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6 rue Stanislas 
75006 Paris, France 
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Société Patrick Desrosiers 
91 rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
75008 Paris, France 
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Planning on restoring 
a house, saving a 
landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic 
and architectural 
heritage. Join the 
National Trust for 
Historic Preservation 
and support 
preservation efforts in 
your community. 
Make preservation a 
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I 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
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Brown-Buckley, Inc. 

9036 Vista Grande 

Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/274-7652 O 











For an antique dealer, discovering a truly 
fine piece of furniture is an exciting experience. 








. At Mill House of Woodbury, we get excited 
all the time. 


Frequent European buying trips keep our 17 showrooms overflowing with 
superb English and French antique furniture. Accessories, brass 
chandeliers and works of art, too. You'll like the idea of finding 

so many beautiful things in one place. And you’ll wonder why you 
ever bothered to look anywhere else. 


Mill House Antiques 


1964. TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHOICE —_1989 
Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 | Telephone (203) 263-3446 
We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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Kaplan & Fox, Inc., Boston Design Center, Boston, MA 
617-482-6600 7 

Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
312-670-3640 

Peter Mandel, Inc., 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, FL 
305-921-0600 

Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 
214-698-0226 

The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, $.W. Washington 
202-646-1540 
J.M. Associates, 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco, CA. 
415-621-4474 
Brochure on Letterhead Requested. 
164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List $35.00 Credit 
Thru your interior designer or architect. sage ba 
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uality, Design and Versatility from 
Europe’s leading manufacturer of exclusive 
products for the bathroom. Mirrors are offered with lights, mirror 
only, or with recessible cabinet. 


Free matching accessory shelf when you purchase one of these mirrors at participating dealers listed 
Offer good through Sept. 1989. : 


Available in Bath, Plumbing and Decorative Showrooms Nationwide. For a showroom near you or for 
more information call 1-800-258-8305, in Canada call NORTESCO, Inc. 416-675-3434. 


ROYAL ® T+L ROYAL, INC. — 2108 CROWN VIEW DR. — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 28227 
PHONE (704) 845-2848 — TOLL FREE: 1-800-258-8305 — FAX: (704) 845-2998 


c10 CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 





P. E. O'Hair & 
(415) 431-428 


Fresno 
P. E. O’Hair & 
(209) 485-922 
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Bakersfield : 


San Bruno 
Designer's Bre 


Beverly Hills 

Bath & Tile Ca 
(213) 659-854 
Architectural § 
Supply e 

(213) 273-696 
Altmans (II-Ba 
(213) 274-589 


Home Design 
(818) 985-661 


(213) 393-049 


Los Angeles 
Bath & Kitche 
Elegance 
(213) 273-744 


Van Nuys 
Altmans (II-Ba 
(818) 780-02] 


San Diego 
Classic Colleq 
(619) 695-97] 


(714) 364-43 


Encinitas 
The Faucet Fa 
(619) 436-008 


Corona Del 
The Bath Mai 
(714) 675-48 
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The locals know the big fish swim in the depths, 


id the island’s coral reef. 
So they have developed a unique way of casting 
out their lines. 


They build a simple kite from a dried leaf and 


two sticks. Then they attach their baited hooks an} 
fly them up, and far out to sea. 

From the calm waters of the lagoon, they wath 
the soaring kite. When it takes a sudden dip, they| 


know it’s time to reel in their dinner. 








On the island of Lombok, 
they’ve perfected the art of fly-fishing. 


) Lombok isa peaceful, tropical island in the warm 


ian Ocean, just 15 minutes from Bali. 3-GARUDA. For tour information call Garuda Orient 


‘ And thankfully, the fishing kite is one of the Holidays (800) 247-8380. te 
fe technological advances you’ll find here. Garuda Indonesia —N 


Except, of course, for your luxurious hotel. Proud to welcome you aboard. 
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Construction by Architectural Building Concepts 








Gold Medal Winner 
1988 National Spas Pool Institute 


Transtorming, yards into imaginative and enjoyable out- Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total design. 
door living rooms has been the business of A. Lee We work with your contractor or recommend exper- 
Shelbourne for nearly a quarter of a century. And our ienced contractors who take in stride difficult sites, 
experience shows both in awards for design excellence engineering problems, remodeling outdoor indoor areas, 
and in the increased home equity our designs have AYereltarcasyercor lave melarerelejareme)(e(ermerere mr rave merce (anes Cacm 


Terproesicaem ceymeler ma ltanl co : . 
5 On-site consultation recommended. 


We design your yard from the ground up. We take a 
~ personal, professional approach to every phase of our - 
micove merece crerm Ihurareme (aaron 


A.LeeShelbourne 


ae . Elegant Designs for Living 





333 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212 (213) 272-1230, (800) 426-8963 


igh For national & international consultation, phone (800) 420-8%4 
Sat ak Pek “ Locations throughout California 
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Few places in the world offer such a 


tantalizing window to the past. 
Egypt. Pyramids, pharoahs, and 


papyrus, prepared just as it has been 


for thousands of years. 


Create a provocative and timeless 
environment with images conceived 
centuries ago, and hand-painted on 
papyrus amid the ulpase Ne adorr 


A. Sacred Gifts ee 

King Tutankhamen receive 

sacred lotus plants from his 1 

aten. The eagle, symbol of royal 
power, hovers over the king’s head. — 


Unframed size, approximately aie: as cs 


framed, 25 1/: eae 





B. Gifts for the Gods 
The Pharoah brings 
offerings to Horus, King 
of the gods, and to 
PeELsteom-aere(o(mese 
Love, Happiness, and 
Music. Both gods carry 
the ankh — key of eternal 
life. 


Actual size is approxi- 
mately 18” x 24”. 








C. Royal Couple 
Tutankhamen and 
Ankhtseaten: The queen 
wears a crown of wax 
perfume. In the heat of 
the day, the wax would 
melt into her hair, 
surrounding her with a 
provocative scent. 


Actual size is approxi- 
mately 12” x 16”. 


A 2$225 Framed B $135 C $95 
(9$95 Unframed Unframed Unframed 


Please add 7% sales tax, plus $3 for shipping and handling. Allow 4-6 weeks 
for delivery. Rush orders (credit card only) please add $15. 


Mailto: PRECIOUS CARGO 


Delightful Things from Far Away. 
5394 Linda Vista Rd., Suite A, San Diego, CA 92110 


Please order by October 31, 1989 


“Form of Payment: 1 Check/Money Order QO Visa Oi Mastercharge 
| Credit pete eg ee ee ies —_ Orcall: 1-800-637-9858 
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‘Il sh 
We Il show you 
’ ° e ’ 
what's in your mind's eye. 
Jack Joseph's Interior Designers will show you furniture & 
interior design that perfectly capture the vision you have of 
your home. Whether you seek one special item or a whole 


new home decor, at Jack Joseph the result is always exactly 
what you had in mind. 


Visit us today. 


Spy 
J &(,0. 


Since 1947 . . . The Finest Furniture & Interior Design 


1105 Wilshire Boulevard, Santa Monica, CA 90401 (213) 393-3741 
Showroom hours: Tuesday-Saturday, 9:00-5:30 





Glasses by Starry Eyes: Beverly Hills / Studio City 


































beauty, exhibiting the finest 
Kindel furniture! 





personal statement for you, Call 


I 


Ku 
fora free design consultation) |) 


8109 South Greenleaf Avenue i 

Skee Whittier, CA 90602 f 
ae a oe Fae SS Phe. See 213-698-9461, 800-826-7080 Ba 
pas KARGES. CODE OR aaa WIDDICOMB. 





CA 90069 
(213) 650-2000 
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SS See ae 
Quality Design and Craftsmanship 1 


Using a unique “Design/Build” 
concept, we combine design 
expertise with quality craftsman- 
ship to create elegant outdoor 
environments. 


We offer personal, professional 
service from start to finish on 

all projects, whether itmay bea  , 
total remodel, or updating an 
existing site. 


Our staff combines over 30 years 
of experience with a committment 
to quality that shows in every 
phase of every project. 


ARCHITECTURAL 





DESIGN GROUP 


A division of Architectural Pools & Spas Inc. 





13900 Old Harbor Lane Suite 106 
Marina del Rey, California 90292 
Serving : BEVERLY HILLS @®& NEWPORT BEACH @® PALOS VERDES 213 / 578-6404 License # 542161 





Great Things Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
Jali Dicom lashes 


NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

(408) 624-7178 


Unusual Victorian Walnut ‘Gout’ Chair ' __ NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 
from England, cira 1850 
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9 Lahaina Galleries 


© Lahaina Galleries 1989 
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A 
LAHAINA 
GALLERIES 


PORTRAIT 


THE ARTIST: Born in 
Canton, China, 1933. 
Moved to Hong Kong 
at age 19. Immigrated 
to the U.S. in 1978. 
Self-taught. 


HIS ART: Semi-abstract 
and Expressionism. 
Noted for ethereal 
landscapes, dramatic 
color accents, and 
harmonious composi- 
tion. 


HIS COLLECTORS: Ward 
Air Canada, American 
Medical Association 
Chicago Headquarters, 
and in many more 
corporate and private 
collections internation- 
ally. 


HONORS: Honored 
Member, Asia Art 
Society. 


REPRESENTED BY: 
Lahaina Galleries, for 
over 12 years one of 
the most respected 
names in the art world, 
with five galleries in 
Hawaii, at Le Meridien 
Newport Beach Hotel, 
and 655 Beach Street, 
San Francisco. 


SHOWN HERE: 

Two original oils. 

Top: "Blossom Village 
at Hangzhou, China." 
36 x 48 inches. From 

a sketch made on the 
artist's annual research 
trip of mainland China's 
rural villages. Bottom: 
"Harbor at Sunset." 

40 x 60 inches. 

To acquire, or for 
information about the 
artist and other available 
original works and 
signed and numbered 
limited-edition graphics, 
call 1-800-367-8047, 
ext. 108. 





FaileThompson 


The award-winning 
manufacturer of 

premier wardrobe systems 
is pleased to announce 
our new budget line: 





ThompsonWardrobe 





© 1989, FaileThompson Wardrobe Systems, Inc. 


Couture closets / ready-fo-wear price 


FaileThompson, Inc. Karl Mann Chicago, Inc. 

589 California Avenue Karl Mann New York, Inc. 

Reno, NV 89509 Shears& Window, Laguna Niguel 3 
702/786-1771 ; . Shears & Window, San Francisco i 
702/786-4350FAX Shecter-Martin Boston, Inc. 

Designed by 


Bill Stephens and 
Mary Jean Thompson, ASID 


Available through architects and interior designers. 


path 
EO 
harmony 


Life’s most 
valuable lessons 
can be learned 
on a walk 
through a 
country garden. 


World-renowned impressionist 


LAU CHUN 


creates a floral metaphor to teach us how harmony can be 
achieved through universal brotherhood. 


To acqure "Path to Harmony,” and to learn more about the 
artist and his other available works, please call 
1-800-367-8047, ext. 108. 


a) Lahaina Galleries 
Five locations in Hawaii, and in California 


at Le Meridien Newport Beach Hotel and 655 Beach Street, San Francisco. 
"Path to Harmony," by Lau Chun. Oil on canvas. 40 x 40 inches. © 1989 Lahaina Galleries, Inc. 
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LRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 





The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 





Sconces ® Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 271-1123 


Eig canes Inventory on the premises 


DALLAS - Guy Chaddock & Co. 
.. SAN FRANCISCO - Cal Mode Showroom Ltd. 
LAGUNA meet Fremarc Designs - Design Center South - June '89 









HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & ISTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 


DEDICATED 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 





Blin'me) masta) (ac 


The pleasure of a 
stolen moment. 
A midnight sky, bright 
with stars that disappear 
wig A a behind the mountains. 
, The solitude of a quiet, 
country setting. 
$F & | The feeling of Coto. 
Easy. Relaxed. 
Riding horses through 
the hills. 
_ Jogging and biking. ~ 
_ Around of skeet at the _ 
_ Hunt Lodge, lessons at the 
_ Vic Braden Tennis College 
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Simic Galleries Present Four Fine Art Exhibits in September 











André Balyon “Winter in the Lowlands” 34” x 50” 





Linda English “The Jubilant Cherry” 16" x I2" 6) 





This Month in Carmel 
ANDRE BALYON — 
ONE MAN SHOW and 
8TH ANNUAL SEASCAPE EXHIBIT 


Edouard Cortes “Paris @ L‘Hiver” 13” x 18%” Oil 







This Month in Beverly Hills 
GROUP STILL LIFE EXHIBIT 








This Month in La Jolla 


PARISIAN STREET SCENE EXHIBIT 


a 
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: 30” x 40" 
me (On 


Say Simic (erll Prato 


_ For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 
. : One of America’s Leading Fine Art Galleries 
ene over 125 renowned artists 


BE VERL Y HILLS 1 LO) BB. 
305 N. Rodeo Drive 7925 Girard Avenue 
 pepenty Hills, CA 90210 La Jolla, CA 92037 


213-285-9700 619-454-0225 











Showplace Square's Largest European Antique Collection. Three Floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques 
450 Townsend Street, San Francisco, California 94107. Phone 415 543-9795. pe 





AVERY BOARDMAN. 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
__ COM. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles beams : 


| HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE TRADE ONLY 


g 1 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
- a ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


_ CATALOG ON LET TERHEAD REQUEST 


y ‘ NeW YORK CHICAGO MIAMI DALLAS ~~ WASHINGTON 


he 
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Hanayome: Beauty. 13x 10 inches. Hanayome: Elegance. 13x 1Oinches. | Hanayome: Tranquility. 13x 10 inches. 


THE HANAYOME BRIDAL SUITE 


Share the exquisite visions of the eternal bride, Hanayome, in Otsuka’s trilogy 
of marriage. With the most subtle variations and uniqueness displayed in the 
kimono designs, Otsuka captures the essence of what makes a perfect bride— 
Beauty, Elegance and Tranquility. 


With infinite attention to detail and an instinctive genius for fusing time- 
honored classical styles and innovative techniques, Otsuka again shows why he is 
the modern master of Japanese art. 


These images are printed on 100% neutral, pH balance rag paper, adhering to 
the finest museum standards and requiring the highest level of expertise. Each 
impression involves the use of several techniques: lithography, mezzotint-foil 
stamping, and sculptural embossing. Each exquisite image is as faithful to 
Otsuka’s original as possible. 


The images in The Hanayome Bridal Suite are available in limited-edition, 
mixed-media releases of 450 each, signed and numbered by the artist. To acquire 
them individually or as a set, or for more information about the artist, call toll- 
free: 1-800-336-2436. In Hawaii: 926-5081 or 947-8844. 


IMAGES 


Images International of Hawaii 


GALLERIES IN HONOLULU AT THE HYATT REGENCY WAIKIKI, WARD CENTRE AND ALA MOANA CENTER 
(THE OTSUKA GALLERIE). EXCLUSIVE WORLDWIDE OTSUKA AGENT AND PUBLISHER. 
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HIGH FASHION. 


HIGH 
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Suddenly, there's a beautiful way to keep your kitchen 
clean and odorless. 

Vent-A-Hood’s powerful exhaust system removes 
harmful and unpleasant particles from the air better than 
any other kitchen ventilating system in the world. 

Yet even with all that power, Vent-A-Hood is surprisingly 
quiet. And with so many attractive styles and custom 
designs available, Vent-A-Hood is a fashionable addition 
to any kitchen. 

To see the latest in kitchen ventilating systems for your 
home call us for the loca- 
tion of a dealer near you. “VertAHooc. 


OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 





7050 Valley View St., Buena Park, California 90620 
(714) 523-1511 (213) 564-3951 
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MAIL PREFERENCE SERVICE _ 


In today’s fast-paced society, shop- 


ping by mail or phone has become a be 


popular, time-saving way to purchase |_| 


j 
many products and services. Most | 
people enjoy receiving catalogs and 
other direct advertising, informing 

them of what’s available through 


the mail. Bi 


You can obtain a free booklet called a 


“Shopping at Home: A Consumer | © 


Guide” by sending your name and , 
address to the Consumer Services 
Department of the Direct Marketing 
Association. The booklet provides 
the necessary information to make 
informed purchase decisions. 


However, some people are notinter- 
ested in receiving advertising mail 
and the Direct Marketing Associa- | 
tion’s Mail Preference Service (MPS) | 
offers a free name removal service to 
consumers. Many companies par- 
ticipate because it’s good business to 
send their message to people inter- 
ested in their product. Recently, it 
has been enhanced to include non- 
profit organizations. You can specify 
which lists you would prefer to be 
removed from — commercial and/ 
or non-profit. 


So, if you wish to have your name 
deleted from many national adver- 
tising mailing lists, send us the coupon 
below and we'll let the participating 
mailers know. After several months, 
MPS should greatly reduce the 
amount of national advertising mail 
you receive. However, many local 
businesses and community organ- 
izations are not participants and will 
continue to send direct mail. In these 
cases, your name can be removed 
from their mailing list by writing di- 
rectly to the mailer. 


Name 
Street Apt. 
City 
State ZIP 
Variations of my name 
MAIL PREFERENCE SERVICE 
Direct Markeung Assocation 
6 East 43rd Street 


P.O. Box 3861 Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 10163 
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How To 
SURROUND 
YOURSELF 
WITH 
LUXURY. 


Enter a room by Porcelanosa. 

You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 
ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the.way the 
tiles are precision cut fora 
HEVUCBile 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary bath into a lasting 
impression. 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor 
today, or send $1.00 for a 
copy of our full color brochure. 
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Shown: WALLS: Crystal Blanco & 
 Listel Murano Kronos. FLOOR: Monaco 

Blanco. INSET: Arabesco Marfil & 

Listel Murano Kronos, Crystal Rosa. 


Tile by Porcelanosa | 

IDEA SHOWROOM | y) ( 

1301 State College Blvd. eK LA 

Anaheim, CA 92806 I ee 
(714) 772-3183 DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN CERAMIC TILE 
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Photographed by Stephen Wilkes for the Magazine Publishers of America, © 1988. 





Dat & | 
| | Maggie reveals why “Company A” had breakfast with “Bank B”... » 
and/keeps magazine readers ahead of the market. 


Magazines make things happen. 





LEICHT 


The Quality Kitchen 


"..the ultimate expression of your good taste.” 


See your Kitchen in a new LEICHT at the following studios: 


Designer Kitchens Euro-Systems 

17300 E. 17th St., Ste. A 13237 Saticoy St. 

Tustin, CA 92680 N. Hollywood, CA 91605 
(714) 838-2611 (818) 765-0632 


Kitchen Gallery Kitchen Concepts 
466 N. Robertson Blvd. 14510 Big Basin Way 
W. Hollywood, CA 90048 Saratoga, CA 95070 
(CARD Rete cn roy.) (408) 867-5050 


Kitchen Studio of Monterey Branch Design 

1096 Cayon Del Rey Blvd. 3021 South Valley View 

Seaside, CA 93955 SIU] |oliare maleM| 

(408) 899-3303 Las Vegas, NV 89102 
(702) 873-2995 


ee 


For a 92 page color catalog, send $10.00 to your nearest Leicht studi 
or visit and receive your complimentary copy. 





~ Antique Fair 


ei 10 - 4 DAILY 
FRENCH FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
6512 WASHINGTON STREET, YOUNTVILLE 
NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 94599 
(707) 944-8440 





AMBIANCE 
ANTIQUES 


Importer of Fine French 
Furniture and Accessories 


featuring 
\Wevanten@raniale e-bbeluterss 





A large selection of 
18th and 19th Century 
fireplace mantels 





New Shipment 


Just Arrived. 
; of - Through your interior dedi at: Retail and Trade at: 
. CiL, McRae Showroom . Ambiance Antiques 
‘Showplace Square West | ~ New Location 
550 15th Street : 887 Santa Cruz Ave. 
San Francisco, CA.94103 Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(415) 626-2726 (415) 324-3854 





Open: Monday — Briday. 9am-5pm — * Open: Tuesday — Sattinday llam-4pm: 





Ni Waa * 





Forty years of refining and 
redefining, pride of craftsmanship, 
dedication to quality, and the latest 
technology have made Sub-Zero the 
unsurpassed leader in built-in 
refrigeration for homes of distinction. 
Winner of the “Design Excellence 
Award,” the 500 Series offers exciting 
eurostyled white and glass interiors, 
24” depth, capacities to 30 cu. ft., 
several combination model choices 
with widths ranging from 30” to 72”, 
exterior beauty and the reliability of a 
high performance system, backed by 
our exclusive 12-Year Protection Plan. 

See the Sub-Zero difference on 
display at leading kitchen and 
appliance dealer show rooms. . . or 
request our colorful brochure. 


SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO., INC., 
PO. Box 4130, Madison, WI 53711, 608/271-2233 





Models 550 combination over-n-under refrigerator freezer. 
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